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*'  Si  a  SpirUus  LeffUms  ita  9e  mcrtale  gentu  regi  sinerei,  ut  humanis 
pr^cfptii  nihil  indigeret,  id  verb  et  decorwm  et  salutare  easet;  at 
qucmiam  H  ad  Spiritut  sMimiiatem  eletfore  Divinaque  Legia  vocem 
ampUcH  mm  a^ftugue  est,  ae  verd  quo$  hue  Virtus  ducat  numero 
valde  pauci  sunt,  bens  sese  adhue  res  haberet  si  saltern  secundum 
Ltges  Humanas  mveretur!*  uto.  not:  Lxxxm. 


**If  Mankind  would  suffer  themselTes  to  be  guided  by  the  Laws  of 
the  Spirit,  10  M  to  need  no  commandments  of  men,  that  were 
■ssmlj  and  healthful  indeed;  but  since  it  is  not  ereryone  who  can 
lilt  himself  to  the  sublime  heights  of  the  Spirit  and  take  in  the 
•eeents  of  Dirine  Law,  and  since  thej  whom  Virtue  leads  hither 
are  few  indeed,  it  were  still  well  if  life  were  passed  in  obedience  to 
Human  Laws.** 
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There  is  scarcely  a  Topic  in  this  Work  which 
luw  not  been  the  subject  of  repeated  Lecturing, 
Teaching,  and  Conversational  or  Critical  Dispu- 
tations with  Students.  Thus  the  keen-minded 
members  of  the  Author's  successive  Classes  must 
have  their  share  in  the  responsibility  or  the  merit 
of  attempted  Innovations.  It  is  to  serious  Stu- 
dents, Professional  and  Unprofessional, — ^Men  and 
Women, — that  this  Book  is  addressed ;  though  no 
Book, — if  it  serve  its  purpose  as  a  Book, — can 
dispense  with  Oral  Teaching, — if  Oral  Teaching 
also  truly  serve  its  purpose  as  such. 

No  English  Writer,  however,  on  Scientific  Juris- 
prudence (be  his  temperament  ever  so  cautious, 
self-restrained,  and  practical)  can  keep  out  of 
view  the  glaring  demand  for  a  Systematic  Kecon- 
struction  of  the  Material  Contents  of  English  Law. 
The  Possibility  and  the  Modes  of  such  a  Recon- 
struction are  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  last 
Chapter  of  this  Work.  In  view  of  such  a  Task 
Ix'ing  one  day,— or  progressively  from  day  to  day, 
— undertiken,  it  has  l^een  essayed  here  to  lay  the 
indis}x^UMible  Foundations  by  moulding  a  Precise 
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Terminology,  by  insisting  on  Logical  Methods  of 
Classification,  and,  above  all,  by  drawing  an  un- 
mistakeably  clear  Line  of  Demarcation  between 
Ethical  and  Legal  Conceptions. 

In  the  Chapter  on  Laws  of  Procedure  the  passages 
with  reference  to  Circumstantial  Evidence  are  very  slightly 
varied  from  some  forming  part  of  an  Article  by  the 
Author  on  the  same  Subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Number  of  the  Westminster  Review  for  January,  1865. 

In  revising  the  Proof-Sheets,  the  Author  omitted  to 
notice  that,  on  Page  300,  *'  Principals  and  Accessories " 
appears  as  "  Principles  and  Accessories."  On  the  same 
Page,  "  VI.  and  VIL"  would  be  more  properly  printed  as 
"  C.  and  D.,"  as  in  the  "  Analysis  of  Topics."  On  Page 
175,  "  Slander  of  Title"  is  accidentally  made  to  appear 
as  though  it  involved  a  Criminal  Process. 
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JURISPRUDENCE. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

GENERAL   DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   PROVINCE   OF  THE 
SCIENCE   OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Science  of  Jurisprudence  may  be  said,  broadly,  to 
'Iciil  with  the  necessary  and  formal  facta  expressed  in 
the  very  structure  of  civil  society,  as  that  structure  is 
modified  and  controlled  by  the  facts  of  civil  government 
and  of  the  constitution  of  human  nature  and  the  physical 
universe.  This  attempted  description  needs  some  expan- 
sion. To  allege  that  Jurisprudence  is  a  Science  is  to  say 
that  it  is  concerned  with  certain  sequences  of  facts  which, 
within  the  limits  of  recorded  experience,  are  invariably 
the  same  for  all  times  and  places.  As,  however,  the 
sequences  of  facts  in  question  are  those  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Law — that  is,  of  a  body  of  commands  formally 
pubUdhed  by  a  Sovereign  Political  Authority — the  times 
and  places  in  which  those  facts  are  found  must  be  such  as 
admit  of  the  presence  of  Law.  In  other  words,  the  Science 
U-  B 
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of  Jurisprudence  deals  with  certain  sequences  of  facts 
invariably  present  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  not 
absolutely  barbarous  or  without  any  kind  of  Government. 

Now  the  existence  of  any  kind  of  Government,  even  of 
the  most  inartificial  and  primitive,  involves  the  presence 
of  Law  just  as  much  as  Law  involves  that  of  Government. 
Law  and  Government  are  bom  together,  grow  together, 
and  die  together.  Furthermore,  the  presence  of  Law 
implies  the  opposition  to  each  other  of  two  different  sets 
of  persons  in  the  community.  There  are,  first,  those  who 
devise  and  impose  the  law ;  there  are,  secondly,  those  to 
whom  the  law  is  addressed  and  whom  the  first  set  of 
persons  punish  in  the  event  of  the  law  being  disobeyed. 
Now  the  relations  of  these  two  sets  of  persons  to  each 
other  admit  of  infinite  diversity,  and,  in  fact,  may  travel 
through  the  whole  scale  of  State  Constitutions  which 
have  existed  or  may  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
when  once  this  relation  of  lawgivers  and  law-receivers  is 
created,  and  whatever  be  its  nature,  there  are  some  se- 
quences which  are  permanent  and  invariable. 

For  example,  every  law  contemplates  the  possibiHty  of 
an  act  of  disobedience  to  it,  and  every  act  of  alleged 
disobedience  to  a  law  entails  certain  inevitable  conse- 
quences. These  consequences,  impUed  as  they  are  in  the 
very  meaning  of  the  terms  Law  and  Government,  as 
interpreted  with  reference  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
human  beings  for  whose  use  they  are  provided,  may  be 
arranged  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Allegation  by  the  Lawgiver,  or  his  deputies  the 
Executive,  that  the  act  complained  of  is  an  act  specially 
forbidden  by  the  law,  or  that  it  falls  under  the  class  of 
acts  generally  forbidden  by  the  law.      This  involves 
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Interpretation  of  the  law,  with  all  the  attendant  distinc- 
tions as  to  the  so-called  Sources  of  Law,  whether  written 
or  unwritten,  and  the  production  of  the  requisite  Evidence 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  act. 

(2.)  Allegation  of  moral  responsibility  in  the  offender, 
that  is,  the  assertion  of  his  having  known  or  having  had 
imputed  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  law  said  to 
have  been  disobeyed,  of  his  having  contemplated  both 
the  performance  of  the  whole  act  and  its  immediate  con- 
sequences when  he  moved  his  muscles  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  it  about,  and  of  his  having  had  the  physical  power 
so  to  move  his  muscles  or  to  abstain  from  moving  them  ; 
all  this  is  gathered  up  in  the  allegation  of  Intentional 
breach  of  the  law. 

(3.)  Adjudication,  more  or  less  formal. 

(4.)  Punishment  in  default  of  pardon  at  the  hands  of 
the  Lawgiver,  or  the  making  of  a  fresh  law  productive  of 
a  like  result. 

Now  it  is  to  be  noticed  tliat  in  any  imperfectly  organ- 
ised State  several  of  these  steps  will  be  hurried  through 
without  their  being  judicially  lingered  over,  and  there 
may  liappen  to  be  no  Executive  officer  properly  appointed 
to  secure  due  attention  to  all  of  them.  Nevertheless  the 
very  nature  of  a  general  command,  addressed  by  one  set  of 
persons  to  another  set,  and  enforceable  by  punishment,  in- 
volves, by  way  of  sequences  as  natural  and  as  necessary  as 
the  &11  of  a  heavy  body  to  the  ground  on  being  disengaged 
from  its  support,  every  one  of  these  stages.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  tlie  Science  of  Jurisprudence  to  discover  what  these 
inevitable  stages  are,  and  to  bring  them  out  into  the  liglit 
of  day  under  as  clear  and  obvious  a  system  of  arrange- 
ment as  poi^ible.     By  thus  fixing  the  attention  of  tlie 
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Legislator  upon  them,  the  Jurist  assists  him  in  beneficially 
legislating  in  view  of  them.  If  the  Legislator  is  thereby 
reminded  that  an  alleged  act  of  disobedience  cannot  be 
really  such  unless  it  is  logically  included  among  the  acts 
forbidden  by  the  general  terms  of  a  command,  he  will  be 
cautious  how  he  uses  general  language  and  in  what  terms  he 
attempts  to  prevent  the  performance  of  individual  acts.  If, 
again,  the  Legislator  is  reminded  that  a  law  is  only  capable 
of  being  addressed  to  persons  who  are  able  to  obey  or 
disobey  it  at  their  will,  and  that  therefore  an  alleged  act 
of  disobedience  cannot  be  really  such  if  it  be  purely  acci- 
dental and  in  no  wise  intentional,  he  wQl  arm  his  executive 
officers  with  every  ministerial  aid  towards  obtaining  the 
best  possible  evidence  as  to  the  true  mental  conditions 
and  surroundings  of  all  acts  forming  the  subject-matter  of 
judicial  enquiries. 

This  might  suffice  to  estabUsh  that  the  Science  of  Juris- 
prudence is  a  real  Science,  and  that  the  sequences  with 
which  it  deals  are  independent  of  the  special  injunctions 
going  to  form  the  system  of  positive  Law  in  any  particular 
country.  But,  as  this  line  of  investigation  has  not  been 
fully  tracked  before,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  another 
illustration  of  the  universality  of  the  Science  of  Jurispru- 
dence from  the  region  of  Laws  of  Ownership. 

It  is  an  old  and  favourite  diversion  with  moral  philo- 
sophers to  speculate  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fact  of  Property, 
or,  to  use  a  less  ambiguous  and  abused  expression,  of 
Ownership.  Some  have  held  that  the  idea  and  prevalent 
fact  of  Ownership  are  mere  creatures  of  antecedent  Law. 
Others  have  insisted  upon  their  being  coeval  with  Law,  or 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  Ownership  was  one  of 
the  antecedent  and  ultimate  facts  which  were  the  main 
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occasion  of  the  appearance  of  Law,  and  thereby  of  all 
further  social  development.  The  concurrent  results  of 
many  recent  investigations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  notion 
of  individual  Ownership,  though  always  dormant,  is  in  its 
clearer  manifestations,  of  very  slow  growth.  Furthermore, 
the  notion  of  Ownership  as  between  family  and  family  long 
precedes  the  union  of  a  number  of  families  into  such  a 
society  as  admits  of  the  existence  of  Law  properly  so  called. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  main  functions  of 
early  as  of  all  later  Law  to  precipitate  social  progress  in 
the  matter  of  Ownership  by  redressing  the  physical  ine- 
qualities that  exist  between  the  social  atoms :  by  protecting 
the  weak  against  the  strong ;  and  by  ensuring  to  the  family, 
and  afterwards  to  the  individual  proprietor,  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  such  objects  of  the  natural  world  as  are  held 
necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  or  are  otherwise  recog- 
nised by  the  general  sentiments  of  the  population  as 
matters  of  just  appropriation  by  one  family  or  individual 
person  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  This  rudimentary 
conception  of  Ownership,  so  embraced  and  fortified  by  the 
legal  systems  of  all  communities  however  primitive,  im- 
plies the  presence  of  certain  permanent  facts  which,  being 
indei>endent  of  all  the  modifications  introduced  by 
particukr  Ic^slation,  are  true  materials  for  the  Science  of 
Juri^spnidencc. 

Thus  the  fact  of  a  Law  of  Ownership  peremptorily 
involves  the  distinct  contemplation  of  the  following  series 
of  facta : — 

(L)  Persons  who  own. 

(2.)  Tilings  owncil. 

(3.)  Events  u|)on  the  happening  of  which  the  fact  of 
Ownershij)  commences  or  determines.     (Title.) 
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(4.)  Qualification  of  fact  of  ownership  as  to  time  of 

commencement  and  mode  of  exercise. 
(5.)  Exercise  of  Ownership,  with  or  without  actually 
recognised  claim  in  the  person  so  exercising  it. 
(Possession.) 
Each  of  these  leading  kinds  of  distinguishable  matter 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  Law  of  Ownership  involves  still 
finer  distinctions,  which  are  quite  as  necessary  and  uni- 
versal as  the  broader  and  larger  ones.   Thus — to  take  not 
more  than  one  instance  : — 

The  things  to  be  owned  may  be  either 
Movable  or  immovable. 
Perishable  or  imperishable. 
Destructible  or  indestructible  through  use. 
Divisible  or  indivisible. 

Enjoyable  at  the  same  time  only  by  one  person,  or 
by  more  than  one  person,  or  by  all  persons  equally 
or  otherwise. 
It  is  the  noting  and  classifying  of  such  distinctions  as 
these,  treated  as  essential  sequences  of  fact  following  upon 
the  more  general  fact  of  the  mere  existence  of  a  Law  of 
Ownership,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  particular  regu- 
lations of  which  the  whole  body  of  that  law  may  be 
accidentally  compounded,  that  constitutes  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  further  than  has  been  done 
already  upon  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  this 
science  to  the  practical  Legislator.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Judge  and  the  Advocate  have  a  like  concern  in  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  If  the  Statesman  need  the  accurate 
mapping  out  of  tlie  whole  field  of  necessary  matter  upon 
whicli  the  discriminating  voice  of  the  Legislature  is  called 
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to  pronounce,  in  order  to  his  perceiving  what  are  the 
gaps  and  defects  in  the  existing  system  of  Law,  the 
Judge  and  the  Advocate  quite  as  much  need  to  have  those 
gaps  and  defects  clearly  illuminated  in  order  to  their  being 
saved  time,  trouble,  and  misapprehension  in  vainly  looking 
up  and  down  for  what,  perhaps,  nowhere  exists.  The  Jurist 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  relative  political  expediency  of 
one  or  another  method  of  filling  in  those  gaps.  He  has  only 
to  show  where  they  are,  and  what  will  be  the  necessary 
operation  upon  the  whole  existing  legal  system  of  fiUing 
them  up  in  any  assigned  way.  He  will  point  out,  for 
instance,  that  the  death  of  an  owner  involves  the  inex- 
orable consequence,  either  that  the  thing  owned  ceased 
to  have  an  owner,  or  that  it  be  owned  by  some  fresh 
person,  to  be  designated  in  accordance  with  some  par- 
ticular legal  enactment.  Such  a  legal  enactment,  the 
Jurist  will  go  on  to  say,  may  either  have  the  effect  of 
giving  the  thing  to  the  Lawgiver  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
or  of  allowing  it  to  be  owned  by  the  first  person  who  gets 
hold  of  it ;  or  of  giving  it  to  one  or  another  or  all  of  the 
children  or  other  relations  of  the  previous  owner;  or  of 
allowing  the  previous  owner  in  his  lifetime,  or  some 
one  else,  to  point  out  by  writing  or  otherwise  who  is  to 
succeed  to  the  vacant  ownership.  The  Jurist  will  signify 
to  the  Statesman  that  such  questions  must  needs  arise, 
and  will  point  out  whether  the  existing  legal  system  does 
or  does  not  contain  enactments  to  answer  them,  and  so  to 
prevent,  by  anticipation,  public  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty. If,  after  due  consideration  of  the  different  possible 
modes  of  supplying  the  want,  the  Statesman  determines 
that  a  testamentary  method  is  the  best  one  to  inaugu- 
rate, the  Jurir^t  again  steps  in  and  explains  that  a  Will  in- 
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volves,  as  necessary  sequences  of  fact,  the  following 
incidents  :-—. 

(1.)  A  person  to  make  it. 

(2.)  Persons  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

(3.)  Formalities  to  ensure  its  regularity,  and  to  provide 
easily  accessible  evidence  of  its  contents. 

(4.)  A  time  at  which  it  begins  to  operate  upon  the 
matters  purporting  to  be  dealt  with  by  it. 

(5.)  Formalities  to  determine  the  fact  of  its  alteration, 
or  revocation,  if  there  be  such. 

Here  again  exactly  the  same  process  of  pointing  out 
gaps  and  describing  the  necessary  consequences  following 
upon  any  assigned  mode  of  filling  them  is  performed  by 
the  scientific  Jurist.  He  stands  by  in  tranquil  possession 
of  a  calm  and  dispassionate  spirit,  as  free  fi:om  haste  as 
from  prejudice,  from  a  disposition  to  favour  any  poUtical 
project,  however  beneficial,  as  from  one  to  cleave  to  any 
existing  institution  merely  because  it  is  time-honoured 
and  precious. 


CHAPTER  n. 

0£2«£BAL  VIEW  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
MATERIALS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Science  of  Jurisprudence  has  for  its  purport  the  noting 
and  classifying  of  all  the  sequences  of  fact  brought  about 
by  the  contact  of  the  fact  of  Law  with  all  the  other  facts 
of  human  Ufe,  carried  on  as  that  life  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
actual  and  indestructible  conditions  of  the  physical  world. 
It  has  thus  been  seen  that,  however  rudely  and  imper- 
fectly constructed  a  legal  system  in  any  community  may 
chance  to  be,  none  the  less  does  the  operation  of  that 
system  supply  copious  materials  for  the  cognisance   of 
the  Jurist.     The  simplest  form  of  Government,  and  the 
roughest  principles  of  Ownership,  afford  a  number   of 
invariable  sequences  calling  for   exact  description   and 
arrangement.     But,  as   moral   sentiments  improve,  and 
intercourse  between  man   and  man   for  industrial  and 
focuil  purposes   becomes  more   frequent  and   complex, 
new  kinds  of  law  are  constantly  demanded,  and,  how- 
ever tardily   it  may  be  in  proportion   to   the  urgency 
of  the  demand,  are   gradually  supplied.     Thereby  new 
Hf|ucnce**,  due  to  the  contact  of  these  new  laws  with 
the  |>ermanent  or  the  more  transient  facts  of  human  life, 
»rc  again  brought  to  light,  and  the  Scnence  of  Jurispru- 
ilvui'v  ir>  constantly  receiving  a  proportionate  extension 
iiiid  iiiiirhnunt.     A  I^iw  of  Entail,  for  instance,  at  once 
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brings  into  view  the  persons  made  capable  by  Law  of 
creating  the  entail,  of  the  persons  made  capable  of  benefit- 
ing by  it,  and  of  the  land  or  other  things  with  respect 
to  which  the  capacity  given  by  Law  may  be  exercised. 
Further  limitations  appear  on  the  horizon  as  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  entail  may  continue, 
as  to  the  modes  by  which  the  period  of  its  natural  efflux 
may  be  restricted  or  extended,  and  of  the  casual  events 
upon  the  happening  of  which  its  enduring  validity  may 
be  made  to  depend. 

A  Law  of  Bankruptcy  is  a  further  instance  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  facts  with  which  the  Science  of  Jurispru- 
dence deals  become  multiphed  as  civilisation  progresses. 
A  law  of  this  nature  implies — (1.)  a  distinction  of  "  acts  of 
bankruptcy  "  from  all  other  acts ;  (2.)  a  designation  of  what 
shall  be  the  formal  modes  of  making  a  claim  to  participate 
in  the  assets,  and  what  the  principles  of  distributing  the 
assets  among  the  rival  claimants;  and  (3.)  what  shall  be 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  bankrupt  after  his  discharge. 

So,  again,  a  Law  of  Divorce,  when  such  a  law  comes  to 
be  enacted,  involves  a  precise  description  of  the  acts  or 
events  which  shaU  entitle  the  husband  or  wife  to  claim  a 
divorce,  and  also  an  enunciation  of  the  legal  rights  and 
duties  of  the  divorced  persons  in  respect  of  property  owned 
or  to  be  owned  at  anytime  by  either  of  them,  and  in  respect 
of  the  nurture  and  education  of  and  provision  for  the 
children  of  the  marriage.  These  cursory  illustrations  have 
been  selected  almost  at  random  to  make  more  immistak- 
ably  dear  the  truth  that  Jurisprudence  is  a  growing  Science, 
in  the  sense  that  the  facts  with  which  it  deals  are  constantly 
accumulating  as  a  more  complicated  social  condition  is 
being  brought  about. 
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It  is  not  necessary  here  to  investigate  the  problem  as 
to  whether  legislation  must  always  continue  to  be  exhibited 
in  this  aggressive  aspect,  as  striking  out  new  lines  of 
policy,  and  impressing  with  its  imperious  sanctions  each 
novel  mode  of  social  intercourse  and  co-operation.  It  is 
possible  that  a  "  stationary  "  phase  may  ensue  in  Law  as  well 
as  in  industry  and  in  social  life,  without  involving  retro- 
gression or  torpor.  The  purpose  of  the  Lawgiver  will 
then  be  confined  to  repealing  useless  or  vicious  laws,  to 
facilitating  the  working  of  good  ones,  and  to  satisfying 
more  just  and  refined  moral  sensibiUties,  instead  of  cover- 
ing any  new  fields  of  human  activity  with  his  sometimes 
oppressively  caressing  wing. 

However  this  may  be,  sufficient  has  been  said  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  mode  in  which  special  systems  of  Law 
have  grown  up  in  different  countries  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  actual  contents  of  the  Science  of  Jurispru- 
dence at  any  given  period.  The  value  of  such  speculations 
as  those  of  Professor  Maine  and  of  the  great  German  histo- 
rical school  is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  the  mere 
amount  of  what  they  have  contributed  in  the  way  of 
interesting  antiquarian  research.  Those  speculations  owe 
their  chief  importance  to  the  vivid  apprehension  they 
impart  of  new  juridical  conceptions,  as  they  are  progres- 
sively brought  to  liglit  by  the  agency  of  actual  legislation 
working  in  obedience  to  the  higher  moral  aspirations  of 
growing  societies.  For  example,  tlie  process  by  which 
the  Family  became  ex^muded  into  the  Tribal  community, 
at  once  the  expression  and  the  cause  of  a  more  intimate 
eorial  intercourse,  gave  rise  to  the  Law  of  Adoption.  The 
existence  of  a  Law  of  Adoption  at  once  discovered  groups 
of  |MrH>ns«  events,  times,  and  conditions  needing  demar- 
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cation  in  applying  and  interpreting  the  Law.  The  Science 
of  Jurisprudence  had  thereby  received  a  most  fruitful 
extension.  So,  Ukewise,  as  social  habits  and  moral  senti- 
ments admitted  of  the  Legislator  fixing  attention  rather 
on  the  individual  than  on  the  family  interest  in  Property, 
and  on  the  mental  rather  than  the  mechanical  and  formal 
elements  in  Contract,  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  itself 
obtained  new  and  most  weighty  materials.  The  person, 
with  his  incommunicable  and  inseparable  moral  respon- 
sibility, became  henceforth  the  integer  from  which  all 
further  conceptions  of  legal  relationship  were  to  start,  and 
the  correct  analysis  of  such  mental  attributes,  states,  or 
habits,  as  intf^ntion^  negligence,  motive,  fraud,  mistake, 
malice,  and  the  like,  becomes  one  main  department  of 
juridical  enquiry. 

Broadly  stated,  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  may  be 
described  as  depending  for  its  materials  upon  the  growth 
of  Positive  Law,  and  the  growth  of  Positive  Law  as  deter- 
mined by  national  progress  expressed  in  such  facts  as 
improved  moral  notions  and  a  more  highly  organised 
industrial  life.  Thus  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  is  ulti- 
mately dependent  for  its  comprehensiveness  upon  all  the 
variable  facts  of  human  life  and  of  the  natural  world. 
Some  of  these  facts  are  imiversally  present  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  wherever  man  is  found.  Such  facts  are — 
birth,  death,  differences  of  sex,  of  age,  and  of  mental  and 
bodily  health  and  strength,  of  language,  of  physical  growth, 
of  time,  of  place,  and  of  that  incalculable  concurrence  of 
events  which  is  implied  in  the  word  "  accident."  Another 
class  of  facts  is  confined  to  such  a  condition  of  society  as 
is  found  after  the  first  step  at  least  has  been  taken  in  the 
career  of  civilisation.     Such  are — Government,  Positive 
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Law,  Marriage,  Ownership,  and  rudimentary  Contracts. 
Another  class  of  facts,  again,  is  peculiar  to  societies  making 
distinct  moral  and  industrial  progress,  and  struggling  to 
adapt  their  positive  laws  to  the  necessities  brought  to  light 
by  the  facts  of  that  progress.  Professor  Maine  has  described 
with  inimitable  clearness  the  actual  process  by  which  a 
progressive  nation  strives  to  burst  free  from  the  swaddling 
clothes  in  which  the  Law  appropriate  to  a  primitive  society 
has  wrapped  it.  By  the  legal  "  fiction  "  the  form  of  the 
old  law  continues  to  be  maintained  in  procedure  as  a  sort 
of  tribute  to  the  sentimental  and  unprogressive  instincts  of 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  while  the  wants  of  a  nascent  age 
are  provided  for  through  an  artificial  interpretation  of  that 
law.  By  "  equity*'  a  new  series  of  legal  principles,  broader, 
of  more  modern  hue,  and  of  greater  elasticity  than  the 
old  ones,  arc  developed  side  by  side  with  their  more  rigid 
rivals,  and  are  administered  in  diflerent  Courts  of  Justice 
by  a  new  set  of  judicial  officers  and  solely  in  reference  to 
questions  which  fresh  social  facts  have  brought  to  the 
surface.  This  novel  law-making  authority  encroaches 
more  and  more  courageously  on  its  antiquated  predecessor, 
till  finally  it  gets  the  upper  hand,  and  is  only  arrested  in 
its  tendency  to  absorb  the  whole  field  of  legislation  by 
the  apparition  of  a  still  more  effective  instrument — that  of 
direct  and  conscious  "  Legislation." 

From  the  time  that  a  nation  has  acquired  consistency 
enougli  to  admit  of  a  complete  division  of  labour,  the 
existence  of  a  Profession  wholly  consecrated  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  Law  becomes  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous engines  in  the  adaptation  of  Positive  Law  to  national 
exigenr-ies.  No  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  Profession 
lia?,   in   some  respects,  a  directly  consenative  bearing. 
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The  habits  of  mind  generated  by  a  life-long  devotion  to 
the  art  of  mterpreting  words  used  by  others,  and  of 
straining  the  significance  of  particular  instances  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  apparent  harmony  with  recognised  prin- 
ciples is,  of  itself,  scarcely  favourable  to  the  development 
of  a  liberal  disposition  and  intelligent  political  aspirations. 
A  small  and  compact  body  of  men,  moreover,  with  minds 
better  trained  than  those  of  the  average  members  of  the 
commimity,  and  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
all  the  details  of  the  system  in  learning  which  the  best 
years  of  their  Ufe  have  been  spent,  are  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  sohcitations  of  indolence  and  political  selfishness. 
The  history  of  the  EngUsh  Bar  up  to  the  days  of  Romilly, 
Mackintosh,  and  Brougham,  has  been  an  unhappy  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 

Anomalous,  however,  as  it  may  seem,  the  appearance 
of  a  Legal  Profession  is  a  necessary  condition  precedent 
to  any  large-minded  reconstruction  of  the  existing  legal 
system.  For  the  promotion  of  mutual  understanding 
between  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  and  among  the  members 
of  the  Bar,  an  accurate  and  unbending  terminology  is 
sure  to  be  sought  for,  and  to  be  more  and  more  nearly 
approached.  This  itself  converts  the  study  of  Law  into  a 
severe  logical  exercise,  and  predisposes  the  minds  of  the 
better  class  of  students  to  scientific  habits  in  the  region  of 
moral  investigation.  Kthe  Law  is  in  conflict  with  the  moral 
requirements  of  the  day,  it  will  appear  far  more  unmis- 
takably to  be  so  when  it  stands  forth  relieved  from  all 
complicity  with  the  common  moral  sentiments,  as  collo- 
quially expressed,  and  is  arranged  in  the  technical  language 
generated  among  a  narrow  class  of  practitioners. 

It  may  take  long  to  close  the  gap  between  moml  senti- 
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ments  and  l^al  axioms ;  it  may  be  arduous  to  introduce 
piecemeal  changes ;  it  may  involve  a  conflict  with  the 
united  strength  of  a  spirited  Profession  to  introduce  com- 
prehensive changes ;  but  when  once  a  spirit  of  change  has 
breathed  upon  a  compactly  organised  legal  system,  the 
more  completely  that  system  is  separated,  tlirough  the 
attention  for  ages  bestowed  upon  it  by  an  exclusive 
learned  Profession,  from  the  language  and  common  forms 
of  ordinary  social  intercourse,  the  more  imsparing  wiU 
be  the  modifications  it  must  finally  undergo.  The  saga- 
cious and  almost  revolutionary  measures  demanded  by 
Bentham,  and  mostly  carried  out  since  his  time,  have 
been  only  rendered  possible  through  the  clear  and  isolated 
shape  in  which  the  whole  legal  system  of  England 
has  stood  apart  from  all  other  institutions  in  this 
country — moral,  religious,  and  political.  However,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  compact  system  of  Law, 
cultivated  by  a  close  professional  corporation,  has  at 
least  the  advantage  of  opposing  a  strong  barrier  to  all 
inconsiderate  changes,  and  of  not  taking  the  hue  of  each 
moral  vagary  as  it  comes  uppermost  in  the  country. 

So  much  will  suffice  to  show  that  one  main  instrument 
in  developing  Law,  and  thereby  in  supplying  materials  to 
the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  is  the  rise  of  a  Legal  Profes- 
sion. Briefly,  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  owes  its  growth 
to  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  Positive  Law  and  the 
facts  of  human  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  world  constituted  as 
it  ir«.  The  more  obvious  intermediate  instruments  through 
which  Positive  Law  is  made  to  respond  to  the  call  of  those 
facts  of  human  life  are,  Judicial  Literpretation  operating 
by  means  (amongst  others)  of  legal  fictions.  Courts  of  Equity, 
the  rise  of  a  Legal  Profession,  and  direct  Legislation. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

BELATION   OP  THE  SCIENCE   OF  JURISPRUDENCE   TO   ALL    OTHER 

SCIENCES. 

A  Science  may  be  correctly  described  as  "  an  organised 
body  of  permanent  and  universal  facts,  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  exhibit  their  invariable  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole  body."  It  is  now  becoming  a 
famiUar  idea  that  all  the  facts  of  the  outer  world,  as  well 
as  all  the  facts  of  individual  and  of  social  human  life,  admit 
of  being  mapped  out  into  different  Sciences,  however  true 
it  may  be  that  some  classes  of  facts  have  to  wait  longer 
than  others  for  the  process  to  be  performed  upon  them.  Of 
all  classes  of  facts  those  appertaining  to  the  life  of  man  as  a 
social  being  are  the  most  complex,  inasmuch  as  they  include 
and  presuppose  all  the  rest,  and  they  are  the  most  reluctant 
to  be  brought  into  that  clear  and  determinate  relation 
to  each  other  which  the  conception  of  a  true  Science 
demands.  Nevertheless,  certain  of  these  classes  of  facts 
have  already  been  presented  in  a  strictly  scientific  form ; 
such  as  those  recognised  by  the  Sciences  of  Political 
Economy,  History,  Social  Ethics,  and  even  General  Politics. 
The  slow  progress  of  these  branches  of  Science  has  been 
due,  not  more  to  the  actual  complexity  and  obscurity  of 
the  facts  contemplated  by  them,  than  to  the  want  of  a 
discriminating  and  conscious  logical  power  on  the  part  of 
immature  races,  and  to  the  slow  and  gradual  way  in 
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which  some  important  groups  of  social  facts  come  to  the 
sur&ce.  Thus  in  Political  Economy,  all  the  large  depart- 
ment of  the  Science  which  treats  of  banks,  of  paper  money, 
and  even  of  rent  and  machinery,  has  no  application  what- 
ever in  a  primitive,  though  partially  civilised,  community, 
such  as  Bome  under  the  Kings,  Greece  under  the  Archons, 
and  England  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy.  The  facts 
with  which  the  full-grown  Science  deals  have  not  yet 
made  their  appearance. 

While,  however,  this  last-mentioned  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  a  Science  is  constantly  and,  as  it  were,  spon- 
taneously removing  itself,  the  other  obstacle,  due  to  the 
obliquity  and  confusion  of  men's  vision,  is  apt  to  be  pro- 
longed to  a  very  late  stage  in  the  national  life.  The 
truly  scientific  habit  of  mind  is  so  alien  to  the  unanalysing, 
semi-conscious  instinct  by  force  of  which  the  large  mass  of 
mankind  must  always  do  their  work,  and  language  is  so 
constantly  being  reinforced  from  the  common  observations 
and  feelings  of  the  viJgar  rather  than  from  the  keen  and 
accurate  conclusions  of  the  Sage,  that  the  separation  of 
any  one  class  of  facts  from  all  the  rest  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  inaugurate,  and  of  lasting  struggle 
to  maintain.  Furthermore,  this  provisional  separation  or 
isolation  of  social  facts  is  always  a  violent,  and,  therefore, 
in  some  way,  a  false  process.  Each  faculty  of  man  is  so 
controlled  by  all  the  rest,  as  well  as  so  modified  in  its  action 
and  quality  by  the  physical  medium  in  which  it  works, 
that  any  hypothetical  results  drawn  from  contemplating 
it  by  itself  must  be  peculiarly  misleading.  Even  in  a 
very  primitive  society  there  will  be  found  present  at 
once  the  gernw  of  all  the  leading  classc*«  of  social  facts, 
hereaftcT  to  become  the  bul)jc*<*t-matter  of  the  M»veral 
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branches  of  Ethical  and  Political  Science.  In  this  is  dis- 
covered  the  identity  of  the  logical  and  historical  methods 
in  use  for  the  investigation  of  all  the  facts  of  social  life. 
The  bare  facts  cannot  be  described,  nor  the  ternis  in 
which  that  description  is  communicated  adequately  ex- 
pounded, except  by  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
facts  have  been  historically  evolved.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  historical  account  of  the  generation  of  social  facts  can 
only  be  rendered  interesting  and  intelligible  by  referring 
the  process  of  such  generation  to  the  necessary  action  of 
the  human  mind  working  under  special  conditions,  and 
in  obedience  to  its  own  rules  of  action. 

Definition. — The  Science  of  Jurisprudence  deals  with 
the  facts  brought  to  light  through  the  operation  upon  the 
fact  of  Law  {considered  a>s  such^  and  neither  as  good  nor 
bad)  of  all  other  facts  whatsoever ^  including  among  these 
other  facts  tlie  facts  resulting  in  the  creation^  and  express- 
ing the  historical  and  logical  vicissitudes^  of  Law  itself 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  contemplate  Law  as  an 
isolated  social  phenomenon,  standing  alone  among  an 
indefinite  number  of  other  social  phenomena.  In  no 
conceivable  condition  of  mankind  could  it  ever  have 
stood  alone.  It  is  peculiarly  the  product  of  every  social 
force  existing  at  any  moment  in  the  community ;  it  reacts 
back  upon  the  social  forces  as  being  in  itself  the  most 
potent  force  of  all.  Before  a  law  attains  its  end  througli 
the  processes  of  administration  and  interpretation  it  is 
directly  qualified  by  every  strong  wave,  and  by  all  the 
multitudinous  weaker  waves,  of  thought  and  feeling  by 
which,  for  the  time,  the  community  is  swayed.  The  work 
of  the  Jurist  is  the  evaluation  and  classification  of  these 
influences,  so  far  as  they  react  upon  the  pure  fact  of  Law  : 
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it  is  not  for  him  to  say  what  are  the  degree  and  mode  of 
their  operation  at  any  particular  epoch  or  in  any  particular 
country,  nor  how  some  kinds  of  Laware  practically  affected 
more  than  others.  Such  investigations  are  relegated  to 
the  historian,  the  statistician,  the  traveller,  or  the  moral 
philosopher.  The  Jurist  supplies  each  of  these  with  the 
instruments  for  their  investigations.  He  assists  them  in 
clearing  the  field  from  all  irrelevant  matter;  he  warns 
them  against  confusing  the  induence  of  what  is  partial 
and  transitory  with  what  is  universal  and  everlasting ;  he 
teaches  them  how  to  lay  hold,  in  Law  itself,  upon  all  that 
is  essential  to  its  very  nature,  and  to  suspend  for  a  time 
all  moral  and  political  judgments  with  respect  to  its  justice, 
its  expediency,  or  its  capacity  of  attaining  its  ends. 

Professor  Maine  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  to 
the  Jurist  in  calling  attention  to  the  spontaneous  modes  in 
which  Law  gradually  disengages  itself,  in  primitive  society, 
from  a  vague  sentiment  about  the  sacredncss  of  customs, 
and  of  respect  for  a  competent  Authority  publicly  deter- 
mining isolated  questions  of  moral  right  or  wrong.  The 
growing  fixity  and  distinctness  whicli  Law  gradually  assumes 
is  only  one  of  a .  large  class  of  similar  phenomena,  which 
have  the  most  complex  modes  of  action  and  reaction  upon 
one  another.  Thus  the  fact  of  individual  Ownership^ 
implying  as  it  does  a  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
community,  of  a  person's  claim  to  the  peaceable  retention 
of  that  of  which  he  is  in  actual  use,  and  next,  of  that  of 
which  he  may  at  any  moment  wish  to  resume  the  use — must 
}« treated  as  an  organic  element  of  social  development, 
as  well  as  a  rorollary  from  the  other  elements  of  Family 
Life  and  of  the  joint  occupation  of  land  which  was  undoubt- 
elly  bound  up  with  that  Life.     So,  likewise,  this  very  fact 
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of  Family  life — implying  as  it  does  a  steady  recognition  of 
the  fixed  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  father  and  child, 
brother  and  sister,  and  of  other  bonds  of  consanguinity  and 
affinity — is  an  independent  mark  of  a  growing  sentiment 
of  order  and  reciprocal  duty,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  fact  of  Ownership,  leads  on  at  once  to  the  next  and 
almost  contemporaneous  stage  of  Government  and  Law. 
Professor  Maine  has  explained  the  formal  creation  of 
Government  to  have  been  due  to  the  aggregation  of 
families,  coupled  with  the  recognition  of  a  Patriarchal 
Authority  in  one  or  some  of  them.  This  explanation 
is  no  doubt  historically  accurate ;  but  the  following  account 
may  appear,  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  an  indis- 
pensable complement  to  it. 

An  embryonic  notion  of  man's  true  social  nature  has, 
by  the  supposition,  been  already  developed  through  the 
facts  of  Ownership  and  Family  Life.  The  maintenance  of 
these  great  classes  of  facts  implies  the  predominance  of 
social  control  over  individual  caprice,  and  the  subordination 
of  the  individual  life  to  the  ends  of  the  social  life,  includ- 
ing in  these  ends  the  highest  personal  Ufe  of  the  individual 
himself  as  an  integral  member  of  the  associated  body.  So 
soon  as  the  bystanders  learn  to  experience  a  shock  of 
indignation  or  horror  at  an  invasion  of  a  customary  claim 
of  ownership  or  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage-tie,  and 
applaud  the  judgment  of  one  who  denounces  the  transgres- 
sion, Government  and  Law  have  already  begun.  That 
the  strongest  and  vnsest  (who,  when  the  division  of  labour 
has  advanced  only  a  very  little  way,  are  likely  to  be  one) 
should  act  as  the  permanent  enunciators  of  the  growing 
social  Conscience ;  that  they  sliould  be  always  ahead  of 
the  community  in  moral  apprehension,  but  never  very  far 
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ahead,  and  even  generally  very  far  behind  certain  indi- 
vidual persons  in  the  community ;  that  they  should  exhibit 
through  their  acts  a  constant  personal  struggle  between 
their  self-seeking  tendencies  and  their  prophetical  and 
governmental  functions ;  that  in  their  conflicts  with  each 
other  they  should  be  ever  turning  to  an  ill  account  the 
influence  they  possess  with  the  people,  and  that  they 
should  be  supplanted  from  time  to  time  by  other  more 
worthy  and  more  consdentious  exponents  of  the  social 
aspirations ;  that,  in  default  of  such  government  being 
maintained,  anarchy  and  barbarism  instantly  recur ; — all 
this  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  anticipations  based  on 
the  results  of  the  best  psychological  and  ethical  inductions, 
as  it  also  coincides  in  all  respects  with  the  actual  facts. 

Law,  then,  is  the  formal  and  outward  expression  of  the 
moral  order  demanded  by  the  joint  spontaneous  sentiments 
of  a  people  and  of  its  rulers.  In  order,  however,  to  appre- 
hend more  precisely  the  relation  of  Law  to  all  other  classes 
of  social  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  denote  with  greater 
particularity  the  stages  travelled  by  a  national  community 
between  the  epoch  at  which  the  first  moral  crystallisation 
in  the  shapes  of  Ownership  and  Family  Life  is  discovered 
and  the  epoch  at  which  conscious  Legislation  and  syste- 
matic Government  b^in.  The  union  of  families  through 
natural,  fictitious,  and  friendly  ties,  systems  of  village  co- 
proprietorship,  the  continuous  satisfaction  of  a  progressive 
tendency  towards  an  effective  division  of  labour,  the  neces- 
sities of  self-defence  and  of  the  exercise  of  a  rude  Criminal 
Jurisdiction,  are  suflScient  to  account  for  the  rudimentary 
forms  of  Government  and  Legislation  which  invariably 
characterise  the  lengthy  period  intervening  between  the 
epochs  above  noted.    It  is  during  this  critical  period  that 
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the  most  important  Sources  of  Law,  as  it  is  afterwards  truly 
developed,  first  make  their  appearance.  It  is  then  that 
the  community  is  forming,  in  accordance  with  the  physical 
and  ethical  conditions  which  envelope  it  and  with  its  own 
historical  antecedents,  its  habits  of  life,  modes  of  thought, 
and  peculiarities  of  sentiment,  all  of  which  combine  with 
an  indefinite  number  of  other  elements  to  make  up  what 
is  called  the  national  genius  or  character.  As  material 
expressions  of  such  genius,  certain  customary  forms  and 
symbolic  acts  are  reverentially  preserved,  quite  as  much 
from  a  sense  of  their  antiquity  and  from  the  indefinite 
number  of  subtle  associations  linked  with  them,  as  fix)m  a 
belief  in  their  utility  or  in  the  danger  of  admitting  change. 
Furthermore,  the  authority  of  leaders  of  tried  character 
and  known  desert  serves  to  impress  the  moral  maximfl 
they  enunciated  with  a  stamp  which,  for  ages  to  come, 
dispenses  with  all  other  more  rational  superscription. 
Lastly,  the  great  similarity  that  marks  all  acts  of  violence 
in  a  society  so  uniform  and  so  continuous  begets  a  corre- 
sponding similarity  in  the  modes  of  adjudicating  upon 
them  and  of  punishing  transgressors. 

All  this  time  a  number  of  concrete  and  complex  insti- 
tutions are  assiduously  taking  their  rise,  supplementing  the 
primary  ones  of  Ownership  and  Family  Life,  and  winning 
to  themselves,  hke  the  symboUc  acts  aforesaid,  the  loyalty 
and  reverence  of  successive  generations.  Such  were  the 
institution  of  the  Eoman  "Familia"  with  all  its  offshoots, 
the  "  Feuds"  of  Middle- Age  Europe,  and  the  "Lex  Mer- 
catoria,"  (or  "  custom  of  merchants,")  which  has  so  pro- 
foundly modified  the  Positive  Conamercial  Law  of  modem 
States.  From  this  enumeration  of  the  social  elements 
which,  in  a  progressive  yet  primitive  community,  are  ever 
noiselessly  making  their  way,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
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contained  in  them,  first  of  all,  the  main  materials  out  of 
which  a  system  of  Formal  and  Positive  Law  will  hereafter 
be  built  up ;  and  secondly,  a  confession  of  the  urgent  need 
for  such  a  Positive  Legal  System  in  order  to  prevent  local 
order  fix)m  d^enerating  into  putrid  corruption,  to  give 
uniformity  and  consistency  to  what  is  heterogeneous  and 
scattered,  and  to  substitute  an  eflfective  national  Sanction 
for  the  feeble  and  vacillating  action  of  mere  casual  popular 
sentiment 

Thus  everything  will  be  prepared  for  the  appearance  of 
the  scientific  and  conscious  Legislator.  Such  a  character 
will  not  be  generally  represented  by  a  single  man,  as  by  a 
Solon,  a  Lycurgus,  a  Numa,  or  an  Alfired,  who  were  rather 
codifiers  and  reformers  than  original  legislators,  but  in 
many  men  at  once.  Some  of  these  men  will  be  those 
who  happen  to  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  rude 
customary  system  of  Law  actually  in  force,  and  who,  from 
contact  with  the  real  wants  and  modes  of  life  of  the  people, 
being  made  practically  aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
traditional  system,  will  be  the  first  to  writhe  under  it 
These  men  will  spontaneously  endeavour  to  amend  that 
system  by  restrictive  or  extensive  interpretation  of  written 
documents,  by  **  fictions,"  by  "  equity,"  by  inventing  rules 
of  orderly  Procedure,  and  by  gradually  constructing 
an  organised  mode  of  mediation  between  general  legal 
principles  and  the  specialities  of  particular  cases.  At 
the  same  time  other  persons  in  public  situations  of  autho- 
rity and  influence,  as  members  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  State,  or  of  some  out  of  several  departments  of  that 
body,  will  also  be  daily  confronted  with  the  impotence  of 
the  mere  accidental  rules  which  have  grown  up  through  a 
hcries  of  irregular  impulses,  to  determine  the  moral  claims 
of  citizens  in  all  the  multiplying  intricacies  of  their  family, 
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industrial,  and  commercial  relations.  Conscious  attention 
becomes  fixed  on  the  rules  already  in  force;  they  are, 
partly,  recognised  and  brought  out  to  the  Ught  of  day,  and, 
possibly,  couched  for  the  first  time  in  formal  and  unequivocal 
language ;  they  are  partly  corrected,  amended,  and  supple- 
mented ;  they  are  partly  abolished  and  a  substitute  foimd 
for  them  in  new  rules  artificially  prepared  and  systemati- 
cally written  down  and  pubhshed.  At  this  epoch  the 
stage  of  conscious  legislation  has  been  finally  reached.  It 
is  then  taken  up  by  all  the  more  advanced  individuals  in 
the  community,  who  co-operate  with  the  professional  L^is- 
lator  in  laying  bare  abuses  brought  about  through  the 
operation  of  the  judicial  system,  in  inventing  measures  of 
reform,  and,  if  the  Legislator  be  indolent  or  incompetent, 
in  employing  such  moral  or  physical  pressure  as  may  be 
at  hand  to  force  such  measures  upon  him  for  immediate 
adoption. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  invariable  phenomena 
that  attend  the  development  of  Government  and  Law, 
however  much  the  outward  circumstances  may  differ 
from  nation  to  nation,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  notion 
of  Law  itself,  as  the  formal  expression  of  moral  order, 
overriding  all  the  accidental  deviations  due  to  indivi- 
dual passion  or  caprice,  is  permanent  throughout.  It  is, 
indeed,  scarcely  apprehended  at  first,  except  in  the  most 
tentative  and  desultory  fashion;  it  continues  for  a  long 
time  only  unconsciously  grasped  at,  and,  as  it  were, 
simulated  in  local  institutions,  ceremonies,  symbolic 
forms,  customs,  and  traditionary  usages ;  it  gradually 
becomes  clearer  and  clearer,  till  at  last  it  expresses  itself 
distinctly  and  consciously  to  the  whole  community  in  the 
shape  of  "  a  serie:^  of  formal  commands  of  the  Supreme 
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Political  Authority,  purporting  to  control  the  acts  of  all 
persons  in  the  community." 

So  far  as  all  the  social  facts  above  alluded  to  as  operating 
on  the  complete  development  of  Law  become  matters 
of  strictly  scientific  investigation,  as  at  this  day  they  all 
are,  the  kind  of  relation  which  exists  between  the  Science 
of  Jurisprudence  and  all  other  Sciences  is  readily  ascer- 
tained. The  Science  of  Jurisprudence  deals  with  the 
operation  of  all  facts  whatsoever,  (and,  pre-eminently 
among  them,  with  all  the  complex  facts  which  express 
the  growth  of  human  society,)  upon  the  fact  implied  in 
the  notion  of  Law  elucidating  itself  ever  more  and  more 
distinctly  as  a  nation  grows.  If  for  the  present  purpose 
all  the  Sciences  be  classified  as  Physical,  Psychological, 
Ethical,  and  Pohtical,  the  relation  between  these  and  the 
Science  of  Jurisprudence  will  be  at  once  deducible  from 
the  following  considerations. 

Every  law  strictly  so  called  is  in  itself,  and  may  easily 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of,  a  command,  purporting  to 
control  the  acts  of  persons  in  the  community.  The  acts 
which  the  command  affects  so  to  control  may  have  re- 
ference in  their  immediate  consequences  to  very  different 
classes  of  Persons,  as : — 

(1 .)  To  the  persons  publishing  the  command,  as  in  the 
case  of  laws  of  treason,  taxation,  conscription  or  forced 
military  service,  judicial  Procedure ;  (2.)  to  the  agent  him- 
self who  is  directly  addressed  by  the  command,  as  in  tlie 
case  of  laws  forbidding  suicide,  sumptuary  laws,  and  some 
Borte  of  sanitary  laws ;  (3.)  to  a  definite  number  of  other 
persons,  as  in  the  large  mass  of  all  laws  of  Ownership, 
0>ntract,  Personal  Relationship,  and  Crimes ;  (4.)  to  an 
iiKlefinito  numlKT  of  otlier  pci'sous,  aj<  in  the  catjo  of  Iuwh 
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generally  forbidding  Fraud  and  misrepresentation,  public 
nuisances,  blasphemous  Libels,  sedition,  riot,  and  con- 
spiracies of  all  sorts.  It  must  be  especially  noted,  that 
here  only  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  act  which 
the  law  affects  to  control  is  taken  as  the  ground  of  classi- 
fication, inasmuch  as,  in  many  or  all  of  their  secondary 
and  ulterior  consequences,  the  operation  of  each  of  these 
classes  of  acts  upon  the  pubUc  well-being  may  be  scarcely 
distinguishable. 

Again,  a  further  classification  obviously  suggests  itself. 
One  large  class  of  acts  which  Law  affects  to  control 
is  directly  and  immediately  concerned  with  visible  and 
material  things^  detached  portions  of  the  medium  by 
which  persons  are  surrounded  and  in  which  they  move 
and  have  their  being.  Such  are  the  acts  controlled  by 
laws  of  Ownership,  by  large  portions  of  laws  of  Contract 
and  of  laws  of  Civil  Injuries  and  Crimes,  as  well  as  by 
certain  portions  of  laws  affecting  Special  Classes  of 
Persons,  of  which  last  the  rights  and  duties  of  trustees 
and  of  husband  and  wife  in  respect  of  material  things  is 
an  instance.  The  other  large  class  of  acts  which  Law 
affects  to  control  has  no  immediate  reference  to  things,  as 
is  exemphfied  in  the  acts  regulated  by  laws  of  service  or 
hiring,  of  marriage,  of  slander  and  hbel,  of  treason,  and 
of  personal  injuries  and  crimes. 

From  this  brief  investigation  it  appears  that  all  laws 
whatever  admit  of  a  twofold  classification,  based  on  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  acts  they  affect  to  con- 
trol. One  mode  of  classification  is  determined  by  the 
quaUty  of  the  persons  involved  in  these  consequences : 
the  other  mode  is  determined  by  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether   a  material  thing  is  or  is  not  looked 
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upon  as  interposed  between  tlie  act  forbidden  and  its 
immediate  consequences.  All  that  has  occupied  so  large 
and  significant  a  space  both  in  English  and  foreign 
Systems  of  Law  with  reference  to  the  distinction  between 
so-called  real  and  personal  rights,  and  the  law  of  persons 
and  things,  has  been  due  to  an  indistinct  apprehension, 
groped  after  at  the  suggestion  of  a  series  of  historical  and 
practical  necessities,  of  the  validity  of  one  or  other  of  the 
two  true  modes  of  classification  just  indicated.  The  con- 
fusion has  been  all  the  greater  from  the  lurking  behef 
that  somehow  the  several  methods  of  classification  can  in 
the  same  l^al  system  be  carried  out  independently  with- 
out interfering  with  one  another.  Thus,  under  the  law  of 
persons,  in  Boman  law,  things  were  supposed  not  to  enter 
into  consideration;  while  under  the  law  of  things  the 
quality  of  the  persons  immediately  affected  by  a  trespass 
or  by  a  breach  of  Contract  was  liable  not  to  be  brought 
into  sufficient  relief.  The  same  confusion  has  communi- 
cated itself  to  all  modern  Systems  of  Law,  though  the 
practical  necessities  of  daily  life  have  restricted  the  field 
of  its  vicious  operation. 

From  the  above  analysis  it  would  appear  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  Law,  as  they  present  themselves  in  a  na- 
tional society,  may  be  distributed  under  three  main  heads, 
including  severally : — 

(1.)  All  the  historical  vicissitudes  attending  the  formal 
communication  of  the  will  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons imposing  the  law. 

[Under  this  head  will  be  treated  such  matters  as  the 
history  of  the  Growth  of  Law,  the  nature  of  its  Sources, 
actual  and  possible  modes  of  Legislation,  the  need  and 
tlu*  uKHles  of  Interpretation,  »o  far  as  the  facts  implied  in 
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the  mention  of  any  of  these  topics  react  upon  the  quality 
and  operation  of  Law  itself.] 

(2.)  An  enumeration  of  the  essential  contents  of  any 
single  law  viewed  as  a  command  proceeding 
fix>m  a  competent  Authority  and  purporting  to 
control  the  acts  of  persons  in  the  community, 
[Under  this  head  a  precise  meaning  is  attached  to  such 
terms  as  "  person,"  "  acts,"  "  commands,"  "  control,"  and 
"  political  community."    It  is  noted  that  variations  in  the 
meanings  of  these  terms  are  brought  about  in  two  ways : 
first,  by  a  change,  due  to  national  development,  in  the 
facts  denoted  by  them,  to  a  general  recognition  of  which 
change  a  public  appeal  is  made ;  secondly,  by  an  arbitrary 
extension  or  restriction  effected  in  the  technical  use  of 
the  term  for  merely  logical  purposes.     Both  these  kinds 
of  variations  have  a  like  effect  on  the  operation  of  Law  at 
the  moment  at  which,  in  the  course  of  actually  adminis- 
tering it,  the  question  arises  whether  an  alleged  conunand 
is  or  is  not  a  true  law.] 

(3.)  The  logical  arrangement  or  classification  of  all  the 

particular  and  accidental  materials  of  which  all 

possible  Systems  of  Law  are  composed. 

[It  has  already  been  seen  in  what  ways,  among  others, 

such  a  classification  can  be  attempted.     The  founders 

of  each  System  of  Law,  and  each  scientific  Jurist,  have 

hitherto  contemplated  a  different  arrangement.     It  has 

been  suggested  above  that  the  most  convenient  mode  to 

adopt  is  the  one  which  serves  the   double  purpose  of  • 

starting  directly  from  the  complete  definition  of  Law, 

and  of  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  social  purpose 

which  all  law-making,  whether  spontaneous  or  systematic, 

is  intended  to  subserve.     The  immediate  end  of  every 
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law  is  to  control  the  acts  of  persons ;  hence  no  simpler 
or  more  natural  mode  of  distributing  the  materials  of  all 
possible  l^al  systems  can  be  arrived  at  than  that  of  in- 
vestigating the  distinctive  character  of  all  the  acts  falling 
under  the  possible  control  of  the  Legislator.  These  acts 
— ^it  has  been  seen — ^have  generally  a  more  direct  bearing 
on  some  person  or  persons  aflfected  by  them  than  on 
others.  Furthermore,  they  affect  the  person  who  is  the 
immediate  object  of  them  either  with  or  without  the  inter- 
position of  a  thing  or  detached  portion  of  the  material 
world.  Hence  the  quahty  of  the  persons  directly  affected 
affords  one  basis  of  classification  and  the  fact  of  the 
interposition  or  non-interposition  of  a  thing  between  the 
agent  and  the  person  directly  affected  by  the  act  affords 
another.] 

The  true  functions  of  the  Jurist  in  relation  to  all  Sciences 
whatever  are  now  coming  gradually  into  view.  It  is  the 
elaboration  of  these  three  divisions,  deahng  as  they  do 
with  the  whole  range  of  legal  phenomena,  which  is  his 
appropriate  work ;  and  such  elaboration  implies  the  pre- 
cise recognition  of  large  classes  of  Physical,  Psychological, 
Ethical,  and  Pohtical  facts. 

Thus  it  is  to  Physical  or  to  Psychological  Science  that 
the  Jurist  must  recur  when  he  is  called  upon  to  enumerate 
the  characteristics  of  a  "  person,"  an  "  act,"  a  "  command," 
"  will,"  and  of  the  incidents  implied  in  these  names,  as 
"birth,"  "  death,"  "  intention,"  "  muscular  action,"  "  lan- 
gunge,"  "  time,"  and  "  space." 

Ethical  science^  again,  has  a  still  profoundcr  and  less 
easily  separable  relation  to  the  Science  of  Jurispnidence. 
Tlie  history  of  the  growth  of  Law,  and  an  account  of  it3 
Sources,  involve  a  recognition  of  some  of  the  most  onibar- 
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rassing  facts  in  the  moral  world.  The  obscure  mental 
states  which,  in  a  highly  organised  society,  become  clearly 
determined  into  a  sharp  perception  of  right  and  wrong, 
justice  and  injustice,  good  and  evil,  and  of  all  their  several 
intermediate  grades,  have  given  rise  to  the  bitterest  and 
most  irreconcilable  conflicts  which  the  tear-bedewed 
history  of  speculation  presents.  Either  of  the  two  main 
theories  which  have  risen  up  again  and  again,  enriching 
itself  at  each  fresh  Avatar  with  the  latest  achievements  of 
its  adversary,  can  account  plausibly  for  all  the  most  start- 
hng  phenomena  of  the  moral  world ;  but  neither  of  them 
alone,  for  all  the  more  delicate  ones,  with  such  certitude  as 
to  merit  the  untarnished  loyalty  of  speculative  mankind. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  it  is  just  with  the  epoch 
of  man's  history  at  which  moral  life  throws  out  its 
earhest  shoots,  that  the  Jurist  has  pre-eminently  to  do. 
He  is  met  face  to  face  with  customs,  traditions,  aspira- 
tions, sentiments,  solemnities,  of  every  degree  of  ration- 
ality and  irrationality,  as  well  as  with  occasional  sparks 
of  conscious  direction  and  scientific  prevision.  And  he 
desires  to  ascertain  how  all  this  mass  of  elements  crystal- 
hsed,  in  certain  directions,  into  hard  and  formal  Law.  He 
is  constantly  tempted  to  cut  the  knot  by  resolving  early 
Law  either  into  nothing  else  than  a  body  of  more  or  less 
ingenious  maxims,  suggested  by  a  keen  sense  of  social 
expediency,  or  into  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  an  irresistible 
and  irresponsible  human  authority,  or  into  the  mysterious 
promptings  of  some  supernatural  agency,  providentially 
interposing  in  the  aflfairs  of  men.  Any  of  these  theories 
is  plausible,  and  will  account  for  most  of  the  facts;  while 
none  of  them  alone  will  account  for  all  the  facts.  Thus 
the  Jurist  must,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  work,  have 
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recourse  to  the  teachings  of  a  highly  elaborated  Ethical 
Science.  It  is  this  alone  which  can  inform  him  what  is 
the  province  of  mere  hope  and  fear  as  effective  moral 
agents,  how  far  the  phenomena  of  Conscience  are  original 
or  derivative,  how  far  the  education  supphed  by  social 
intercourse,  and  by  a  growing  experience  of  the  order  of 
the  universe,  creates  faculties  not  existing  before,  or  merely 
developes  those  already  existing  into  their  true  and 
natural  proportions  by  supplying  them  with  their  appro- 
priate nourishment  and  functional  activity. 

The  attention  of  the  Jurist,  thus  directed  to  the  facts 
implied  in  this  primitive  reaction  between  an  individual 
and  a  social  order,  is  not  due  merely  to  a  frivolous  spirit  of 
historical  curiosity  or  antiquarian  research.  The  reaction 
itself,  though  changing  its  form,  and  ever  growing  less 
obscure  and  equivocal,  is  permanent  and  continuous 
through  the  whole  history  of  a  progressive  national  so- 
ciety. It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  Law,  and  to  ascertain  its  relation  to  all  other  social 
facts,  without  having  a  firm  hold  on  the  main  facts  which 
it  is  the  special  province  of  the  ethical  enquirer  to  eluci- 
date. The  recurrent  phenomena  designated  under  sucli 
expressions  as  **  equity,"  "  fictions,"  '*  laws  of  nature," 
**  law  the  perfection  of  reason,"  "  natural  justice,"  and  the 
like,  are  immistakable  tokens  of  the  incessant  operation 
of  ethical  facts  upon  systems  of  Positive  Law,  and  of  the 
universal  recognition  of  the  truth  of  such  operation. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  creation  and  amendment  of 
formal  Law  that  purely  ethical  facts  tell  so  widely.  No 
law  can  be  administered  in  practice,  even  in  a  single  case, 
unless  the  language  of  the  law  is  at  least  believed  to  be 
clear,  and  the  act  forbidden  by  the  law  beUeved  or  alleged 
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to  have  been  done  by  the  person  who  is  on  the  point  of 
being  visited  with  the  physical  penalty.  But  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  language  all  kinds  of  vague  moral  sentiments 
intrude  themselves,  which  no  amount  of  logical  precau- 
tions suffice  entirely  to  repel.  It  is  only  by  estimating 
strictly  the  mode  in  which  these  sentiments  produce  their 
influence,  whether  through  the  minds  of  judges,  jurymen, 
advocates,  the  public,  or  the  Legislature,  that  language 
can  be  sufficiently  fenced  round  by  grammatical  and  other 
limitations  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount  variations  in  its  meaning  as  it  passes 
from  the  enacting  to  the  administering  body  of  persons. 

In  the  interpretation  of  men's  acts,  again,  however 
clearly  a  forbidden  act  may  be  denoted  by  the  language 
of  a  law,  a  great  amount  of  vacillation  is  still  inevitable. 
This  is  due,  partly  to  the  ethical  predisposition  of  the 
persons  administering  the  law,  partly  to  the  ethical  com- 
plications and  individuality  of  every  special  case  in  which 
an  infringement  of  the  law  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 
The  offence  of  killing  a  man  in  order  to  become  the 
owner  of  what  belongs  to  him  may  be  taken  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  acts  forbidden  by  every  system  of  Positive  Law, 
and  condemned  by  the  moral  sentiments  of  even  the  most 
rudimentary  societies.  But  the  strength  of  the  indigna- 
tion felt  at  different  epochs  of  the  national  life,  and  by 
different  persons  living  at  the  same  epoch,  admits  of  con- 
siderable variation.  This  becomes  plain  if  the  facts  be 
supposed  to  be  of  a  slightly  more  complicated  character, 
as,  where  the  person  killed  is  one  who  has  already  on  a 
former  occasion  severely  injured  the  person  who  kills 
him,  or  where  the  thing  on  account  of  which  the  offence 
is  committed  has  been  previously  abstracted  from  the 
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person  who  now  seeks  to  repossess  himself  of  it,  or  where 
the  person  killed  is  notoriously  a  worthless  person  of 
whom  a  society  is  well  quit.  In  all  these  cases  individual 
persons,  in  accordance  with  their  whole  moral  proclivities, 
attempt  to  strain  the  interpretation  of  the  actual  facts 
one  way  or  the  other,  so  as  to  make  them  accord  with 
or  be  discrepant  from  those  contemplated  by  the  law  in 
question. 

But,  apart  from  all  accidental  moral  specialities  in 
judges  and  jurymen  and  other  persons  concerned  in  ad- 
ministering the  Law,  the  actual  character  of  men's  acts 
is  oftentimes  so  composite  and  ambiguous  in  itself,  or  so 
open  to  misconstruction  through  the  backwardness  of  the 
analytical  branch  of  Ethical  Science,  or  so  difficult  to  be 
explained,  that  the  same  outward  circumstances  of  one  and 
the  same  complex  act  may  involve  an  indefinite  number  of 
grades  of  legal  liability.  In  other  words,  the  act  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  may  be  either  an  act  forbidden  by  a 
law,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  other  and  like  acts  not  so 
forbidden .  This  is  manifest,  for  instance,  in  such  transparent 
cases  as  those  in  which  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind  in  re- 
spect of  Will  and  Intention  calls  for  special  discriminating 
power.  Such  are  cases  involving  a  consideration  of  the 
hypothetical  presence  of  such  circumstances  as  ignoinnce^ 
negligence^  accident^  mistaJce^  frauds  malice^  infancy^  and 
lunacy.  In  the  investigation,  on  any  particular  occasion, 
of  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  an  act  alleged  to  be 
one  forbidden  by  Law,  the  facts  of  Ethical  as  well  as  of 
Physical  and  Psychological  Science  will  all  come  on  for 
FGCognition  at  once.  The  English  law  of  murder,  as  laid 
down  by  all  the  judges  in  McNaughten's  case,  goes  so  far 
as  to  bold  a  man  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder  if  it  Ixj 
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proved  that  he  knew  at  the  time  of  the  act  that  he  was 
doing  something  morally  wrong^  even  though,  owing  to 
inordinate  ignorance  or  mental  derangement,  he  believed 
the  act  of  murder  not  to  be  forbidden  by  Law.  So,  like- 
wise, the  Enghsh  Law  shows  peculiar  favour  to  a  Will 
made  during  a  lucid  interval  by  a  person  at  other  times 
seriously  deranged  in  mind,  if  a  recognition  of  the  moral 
claims  of  relations  or  benefactors  appear  on  the  face  of  it. 
These  are  extreme  instances  of  the  general  way  in  which 
the  Administrators  of  Law,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
or  not  an  act  is  forbidden  by  Law,  are  compelled  to 
enter  upon  grave  ethical  as  well  as  physical  and  psycho- 
logical enquiries.  It  is  thus  that  a  very  backward  con- 
dition of  Ethical  Science,  especiaUy  on  its  analytical  side, 
or  a  great  ignorance  of  the  results  really  attained,  or 
a  habit  of  confusing  ethical  with  all  other  phenomena, 
such  as  is  universal  in  all  very  early  societies,  where  the 
mental  elements  and  accompaniments  of  a  complete  act 
are  depressed  into  comparative  insignificance,  reacts  most 
prejudicially  on  the  effectual  operation  of  Law  in  the 
attainment  of  its  ends. 

There  remains  Political  Science^  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  expression,  and  as  comprehending  the  Sciences  of 
Social  Ethics^  Political  Economy^  Legislation^  and  Govern- 
ment in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  a  merely  arbitrary  and  unreal  mode  of  division  to 
separate  the  Sciences  of  Ethics  and  Social  Ethics.  No 
ethical  phenomena  whatever  can  be  exhibited  out  of  a 
social  condition,  and  it  is  solely  through  the  development 
and  organisation  of  this  condition  that  any  degree  of 
ethical  perfection  in  individual  persons  is  attainable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  social  life  must  ultimately 
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be  nothing  else  than  the  highest  degree  of  culture  and 
moral  dignity  of  the  individual  elements  out  of  which  a 
social  community  is  constituted.  Nevertheless  there  maybe 
a  certain  convenience  in  treating  the  two  aspects  of  Ethics 
each  independently  of  the  other,  according  as  attention 
is  primarily  fixed  on  the  moral  history,  discipline,  and 
attainments  of  the  individual  citizen,  or  upon  those  of 
the  mass  of  individual  citizens  organised  into  a  National 
Community.  The  latter  branch  of  enquiry  is  the  appro- 
priate topic  of  the  Science  of  Social  Ethics,  which  is  the 
leading  department  of  the  general  Science  of  Politics.  It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  claims  that  Social  Ethics 
have  on  the  attention  of  the  Jurist.  The  rudimentary 
appearance  of  Law  at  the  first  in  a  primitive  society,  the 
true  nature  of  Law  as  an  engine  and  symptom  of  national 
progress,  the  history  of  Law  in  all  its  stages  up  to  that 
of  its  complete  and  self-conscious  separation  from  all 
alien  matter,  the  true  and  sole  subject-matter  with  which 
Law  can  effectually  deal,  the  vicissitudes  due  to  varying 
fashions  of  administering  and  interpreting  laws, — these 
all  demand  for  their  investigation  a  theory  of  Society  at 
once  to  precede,  accompany,  and  direct  the  whole  course 
of  the  enquiry. 

No  one  pretends  to  say,  nowadays,  that  Law,  in  the 
shape  of  a  body  of  commands,  emanating  from  one  class 
of  persons  however  powerful,  and  addressed  to  other 
classes  however  weak,  is  tlie  sole  cause  and  creator  of 
human  Society.  Scarcely  anyone,  again,  is  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  a  time  can  ever  come  when  the 
reserved  physical  force  and  expressed  moral  cogc'n<*y  of 
Law  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  IJetween  the  op(X'h 
at  which  there  is  little  I^aw  because  men  are  so  anurclucal 
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and  the  epoch  when  there  is  also  little  because  men  have 
become  habituated  to  govern  themselves,  there  is  inces- 
santly going  on  an  interaction  between  the  moral  exigen- 
cies and  aspirations  of  men  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
positive  laws  which  affect  to  control  their  acts  on  the 
other.  The  latter  are  naturally  and  necessarily  the  out- 
come of  the  former,  or  rather  of  some  past,  if  not  present, 
condition  of  the  former,  though  these  operate  back  again 
as  most  powerful  reagents.  It  is  a  critical  problem  for 
every  Community  to  determine  how  the  battle  at  every 
moment  shall  be  fought  out,  inasmuch  as  there  are  periods 
when  Law  is  the  main  civilising  influence,  and  others  when 
it  is  solely  a  retarding  and  depressing  one.  A  Politician 
is  never  more  wisely  occupied  than  when  he  is  learning 
to  master  the  conditions  of  the  political  problem  as  pre- 
sented in  his  own  time,  and  to  perceive  whether,  or  at 
what  points,  the  stringent  force  of  Law  needs  to  be 
tightened  or  relaxed.  For  the  actual  and  reciprocal  in- 
fluences on  each  other  of  legal  and  moral  forces  gene- 
rally, the  Politician  will  be  compelled  to  resort  for  aid 
to  the  Jurist,  who,  in  turn,  must  have  recourse  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Science  of  Social  Ethics. 

The  Science  of  Political  Economy  is  only  so  far  of 
interest  to  the  Jurist  as  it  compendiously  embraces  a 
review  of  all  the  industrial  and  mechanical  agencies  for 
facihtating  which,  in  any  given  society,  laws  may  be  said 
chiefly  to  exist.  Laws  of  Ownership,  of  Contract,  of  Civil 
Injuries,  and  of  Crimes,  can  hardly  be  so  much  as  under- 
stood, unless  the  social  facts  on  which  they  are  built  are 
first  of  all  recognised  and  catalogued.  If  the  Science  of 
Social  Ethics  touches  more  nearly  the  facts  upon  which 
"  Laws  directly  relating  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State," 
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and  those  "  affecting  Special  Classes  of  Persons,"  repose,  so 
does  the  Science  of  Political  Economy  deal  with  the  facts 
more  particularly  concerned  in  the  other  leading  branches 
of  every  system  of  Positive  Law.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the 
classification  of  the  subject-matter  of  all  possible  laws  has 
been  seen  to  be  one  main  function  of  the  Jurist,  the  true 
ground  of  classification  must  be  sought  here,  as  elsewhere, 
in  the  actual  nature  of  the  matter  classified,  and  hence, 
more  particularly  in  the  special  Science  the  sole  purpose 
of  which  is  to  investigate  it. 

The  Science  oi  Legislation^  or,  according  to  the  meaning 
which  will  be  here  consistently  adhered  to,  of  the  tech- 
nical and  formal  pubhcation  of  Law  with  a  view  to  its 
moet  effectively  attaining  its  ends,  has  so  close  a  relation 
to  Jurisprudence  proper  that  the  two  Sciences  have  been 
constantly  confounded  together.  Bentham,  who  was  at 
once  practical  PoUtician,  Scientific  Legislator,  and  Jurist, 
and  kept  perpetually  shifting  from  one  of  these  capacities 
to  another,  is  accountable  for  the  confusion  which  has 
beset  all  his  followers.  Even  Mr.  Austin  is  not  always 
consistent  with  himself  in  distinguishing  between  the 
Science  of  Legislation  in  the  above  sense  and  that  of  general 
Politics.  While,  however,  the  Jurist  maintains  unimpaired 
the  integrity  of  his  own  Science  as  dealing  with  nothing 
but  what  is  permanent  and  universal  in  the  facts  making 
up  the  whole  phenomenon  of  Law,  he  will  recognise  that, 
among  such  facts,  those  due  to  different  modes  of  formally 
publishing  Law  are  some  of  the  most  influential.  He  will 
be  induced,  then,  to  investigate,  in  unison  with  the  scien- 
tific Legislator,  what  are  the  main  possible  modes  of  pub- 
lishing Law  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  most  secure  of 
attaining  its  own  appropriate  ends.     Judicial  Legislation 
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of  aU  sorts,  operating  through  the  exposition  of  Unwritten 
rules,  througli  the  extensive  or  restrictive  interpretation  of 
Written  rules,  through  Equity,  legal  Fictions,  the  adoption 
of  Customs,  the  construction  of  rules  of  Practice,  the  natu- 
ralisation of  Foreign  Law,  or  the  respect  entertained  for  the 
opinion  of  the  learned ;  statutory  Legislation ;  systematic 
and  comprehensive  rebuilding  of  the  whole  legal  system 
by  what  is  called  Codification, — all  these  modes  of 
Legislation  the  Jurist  will  keenly  scrutinise,  in  order  to 
apprehend  and  estimate  their  several  degrees  of  possible 
influence  upon  the  attainment  by  Law  of  its  appropriate 
ends.  The  Jurist  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  offer  advice 
to  the  scientific  Legislator  how,  in  any  given  age  or 
condition  of  Society,  to  clothe  the  policy  resolved  upon  by 
the  Statesman  with  that  adequate  legal  dress  which  is  most 
likely  to  secure  for  it  practical  sway  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Community. 

Lastly,  the  Science  of  Goveimment  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  method  of  consciously  determining  men,  through  the 
use  of  certain  kinds  of  influence,  to  seek,  everyone,  his 
own  proper  good  and  the  proper  good  of  aU,  cannot  be 
foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  Jurist.  In  estimating  the  true 
nature  and  purpose  of  "  Laws  of  Procedure  "  and  of  that 
large  class  of  laws  which  falls  under  the  head  of  "  Laws 
directly  relating  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,'*  atten- 
tion must  constantly  be  paid  to  the  kinds  of  judicial  and 
ministerial  mechanism  which  the  Science  of  Government 
treats  of.  The  relative  political  value  of  what  have  been 
called  the  "litigious"  and  the  "inquisitorial"  modes  of 
Procedure  is  not  a  question  for  the  Jurist  as  such.  But, 
in  order  to  apprehend  the  true  character  of  all  the  possible 
systems  of  Procedure  which  may  chance  to  be  the.  basis 
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of  laws  of  Procedure  in  different  countries,  an  acute 
perception  of  the  nature  of  those  opposed  modes,  and  of 
the  other  intermediate  modes  compounded  of  them  in 
different  measures,  is  indispensable.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  possible  functions  of  such  oflBcers  of  the  Execu- 
tive as  Ma^strates,  Secretaries  of  State,  Military  officers, 
Bevenue  and  Pohce  officers,  and  other  Government  agents. 
A  clear  knowledge  of  the  situation,  responsibiUties,  and 
general  political  relations  of  all  such  persons  is  essential 
to  the  Jurist  who  would  classify  the  laws  directly  implying 
a  recognition  of  the  existence  of  such  persons,  and  who 
would  note  the  amount  of  possible  influence  upon  the 
operation  of  all  Law  whatever  which  is  due  to  that 
existence. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HATEKIALS   OB   CONTENTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE   OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Science  of  Jurisprudence  has  for  its  purpose  the 
investigation  of  all  the  possible  modes  in  which  the  ope- 
ration of  Law  is  quahfied  by  the  existence  of  all  the  other 
facts  which  belong  to  the  material  or  the  moral  Universe. 
This  general  description  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
present  Science  was  assumed  in  the  last  chapter  with  the 
view  of  enforcing  the  plenary  recognition  of  all  those  facts 
before  attempting  to  ascertain  in  detail  their  bearing  upon 
the  fact  of  Law.  It  was  also  desirable  to  warn  the  juridical 
student  tliat  the  fact  of  Law  is  so  intimately  interwoven  in 
the  way  of  cause  and  effect  with  the  most  apparently  aUen 
regions  of  human  life  and  interest,  that  nothing  can  save 
him  from  endless  embarrassments  and  practical  errors  but 
a  clear  mapping  out,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  enquiry, 
of  the  provinces  of  the  several  Sciences  which  border  on 
the  Science  of  Jurisprudence.  It  is  not,  indeed,  all  the 
facts  comprehended  in  Physical,  Psychological,  Ethical,  and 
Political  science  that  bear  upon  the  fact  of  Law,  or,  at 
least,  that  can  be  obviously  and  immediately  shown  to  do 
so.  But  the  facts  of  those  Sciences  which  do  so  bear  upon 
the  fact  of  Law  cannot  be  understood,  or  separated  from 
that  upon  which  they  operate,  without  a  mastery  of  the 
facts  as  forming  parts  of  organic  wholes. 

The  pm'pose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  look  at  the 
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Science  of  Jurisprudence  on  the  inside,  as  it  were,  rather 
than  on  the  outside ;  to  see  of  what  facts  it  takes 
cognisance,  rather  than  to  expel  and  keep  at  a  distance 
those  which  do  not  concern  it.  Of  course  in  doing  the 
first  part  of  the  work, — that  of  pointing  out  how  far  all 
other  Sciences  are  distinguishable  from  that  of  Juris- 
prudence,— ^the  second  part,  treating  of  the  facts  which 
alone  are  relevant  to  that  Science,  has  been  implicitly 
involved.  However,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  detailed 
analysis  which  will  form  the  bulk  of  this  treatise,  what 
has  been  hitherto  suggested  only  implicitly  must  now  be 
described  with  all  possible  exphcitness. 

There  are  two  broad  and  universal  aspects  in  which  the 
fact  of  Law  presents  itself.  There  is,  first,  its  historical  gene- 
ration as  a  political  or  ethical  phenomenon,  so  far  as  Law 
has  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  a  people  as  the  formal  expres- 
sion of  the  immutable  order  which  invariably  characterises 
a  National  Society  in  every  one  of  its  stages.  There  are, 
again,  its  formal  modifications,  whether  as  exhibited  in  the 
degrees  of  facility  with  which  it  attains  its  practical  pur- 
pose, or  in  the  several  and  difierent  kinds  of  subject-matter 
with  which  it,  from  time  to  time,  afiects  to  deal. 

The  actual  System  of  Law,  then,  in  any  National  Society 
whatever,  must  needs  surrender  itself  to  an  analysis  attempt- 
ing to  distinguish  these  different  features.  In  each  such 
Society  the  fact  of  Law  has  originated  in  and  through  a 
distinct  process  of  generation  admitting  of  being  brought 
to  the  light  of  day  by  historical,  logical,  psychological,  or 
purely  physical  methods  of  investigation.  In  each  such 
Society,  again,  and  at  any  given  epoch,  the  system  of 
Positive  Law  then  and  there  existing  admits  of  more  or 
listf  exact  and  elaborate  distribution  iuto  compartments  in 
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view  of  the  various  purposes  the  System  has  to  serve,  that 
is,  according  to  the  various  kinds  of  acts  it  affects  to  con- 
trol. The  System,  moreover,  effects  those  purposes  v^rith 
different  d^ees  of  precision  according  to  the  special 
modes  in  which  it  happens  to  be  published  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  logical  instrumentality  ready  to  ,the  hands  of 
those  whose  function  it  is  to  interpret  and  administer  the 
System. 

Applying,  then,  this  analytical  process  to  any  particular 
System  of  Law  at  any  particular  epoch,  the  results  will  fall 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

( 1 . )  General  account  of  the  historical  and  logical  genesis 
of  the  fact  of  Law  as  appearing  in  the  midst  of 
the  National  Society  in  question. 
(2.)  A  classified  exhibition  of  all  the  actual  laws  com- 
posing the  System ;   such   classification   being 
instituted  either  on  the  basis  of  the  varying 
nature  of  the  acts  the  laws  affect  to  control,  or 
upon  some  other  basis. 
(3.)  An  enumeration  of  the  several  material  modes 
tlurough  which  the  whole  System  of  Law  is  pub- 
lished to  the  people,  and  of  the  logical  provisions 
actually  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
accurate  Interpretation  of  the  Law. 
Now  it  is  by  lifting  this  process  out  of  its  narrow  and 
})artial  application  to  a  particular  System  of  Law  at  a  par- 
ticular epoch  into  its  universal  application  to  all  Systems 
of  Law  whatsoever  at  all  epochs  that  the  work  of  the  Jurist 
consists.    It  is  by  a  process  of  rigid  induction,  founded  on 
the  particular  examination  of  a  variety  of  Legal  Systems, 
as  well  as  on  the  premises  supplied  by  a  number  of  related 
Sconces,  that  the  Jimst  finally  obtains  his  great  }>keleton- 
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grammar  of  Law  into  which  the  flesh,  blood,  arteries,  veins, 
and  nerves  of  every  fresh  System  of  Law  must  necessarily 
adapt  themselves.  He  will  so  have  ready  to  his  hand  an 
universal  standard  by  which  to  test  the  formal  and  mate- 
rial completeness,  the  efliciency  and  the  ^' elegancy^'  of  every 
System  of  Law  which  happens  to  come  under  his  notice ; 
and,  furthermore,  to  pave  the  way  for  that  closer  approxi- 
mation, in  form  at  least,  between  the  Legal  Systems  of 
diflerent  nations  on  which  a  more  frequent  social  and 
commercial  intercourse,  as  well  as  a  greater  intimacy  in 
public  relations  between  those  nations,  hangs  suspended. 

The  critical  stage,  then,  in  the  construction  of  a  Science  of 
Jurisprudence  is  that  of  generalisation  from  the  particular 
results  obtained  as  above.  Out  of  all  the  results  which  are 
presented  by  an  indefinite  number  of  particular  systems  and 
of  particular  epochs,  those  results  have  to  be  selected  which 
are  equally  true  for  all  systems  and  for  all  epochs.  Thus  the 
results  selected  will  be  more  multifarious  than  those  ^ven 
by  the  examination  of  any  one  system  by  itself,  but  far  less 
so  and  far  simpler  than  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  results 
obtainable  by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  systems  in 
succession.  The  process  of  generalisation  is  especially 
simplified  by  a  method  similar  to  that  in.  use  in  philo- 
logical studies ;  that  of  evaluating  separately  the  essentially 
fixed  elements  and  the  principles  of  variation  in  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  those  elements.  In  this  way  the  whole 
process  by  which  the  materials  of  the  Science  of  Jurispru- 
dence are  finally  brought  into  view  may  be  regarded  as  of 
a  two-fold  nature,  that  is,  at  once  statical  and  dynamicaL 
Tlie  statical  view  determines  what  are  the  permanent  and 
universal  elements  distributed  as  above,  which  characterise 
the  fact  of  I^w,  wherever  existing  and  at  whatever  time. 
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The  dynamical  view  determines  the  nature,  direction,  and 
rate  of  change  introduced  into  those  elements,  both 
through  the  mere  passage  of  Time  and  through  an  en- 
largement of  the  purely  National  Conception  in  respect  of 
Space. 

Thus,  on  the  completion  both  of  the  statical  and  the 
dynamical  process,  a  true  and  finished  system  of  Juris- 
prudence might  be  distributed  into  the  following  depart- 
ments : — 

I.  A  description  of  the  original  fact  of  Law  in  itself,  an 
account  of  the  historical  and  logical  genesis  of  that  fact, 
and  an  explanation  of  all  the  leading  terms  essentially 
involved  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Law." 

n.  An  investigation  of  all  the  possible  Sources  of  Law 
(or  immediate  modes  by  which  actual  laws  are  or  may  be 
created),  and  of  the  process  of  Interpretation  as  severally 
modifying  the  operation  and  nature  of  Law. 

in.  A  classificatory  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  all 
possible  systems  of  Positive  Law,  whether  on  the  basis  of 
— (1.)  the  social  purposes  Law  is  destined  to  serve;  or  (2.) 
the  particular  benefits  to  private  persons  it  afiects  to  com- 
municate ;  or  (3.)  the  acts  of  private  persons  it  affects  to 
control ;  or  upon  some  other  basis.  These  several  bases, 
namely,  that  according  to  the  poUtical  object  of  laws, 
that  according  to  Eights,  and  that  according  to  Duties, 
may  be  combined  in  the  same  system  of  arrangement, 
one  leading  the  way,  and  the  remaining  two  subordinating 
themselves  to  the  dominant  one. 

IV.  An  investigation  of  theories  of  variation  in  the 
quality,  number,  and  mutual  relations  of  all  the  above  ele- 
ments, whether  such  variation  operates  in  time  or  in  space. 

It  need  scarcely  be  noticed,  that  where  such  words  as 
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**  possible  "  or  "  possibility  "  are  used,  or  permaneriGe  and 
universality  are  claimed  for  any  juridical  phenomenon, 
nothing  of  a  more  absolute  nature  is  asserted  in  favour  of 
the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  than  belongs  to  all  other 
Sciences.  The  materials  of  this  Science  are  wholly  relative 
to  the  nature  of  man  and  to  the  constitution  of  the 
universe  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  facts  of  that  nature  and  of  that  constitution  have 
been  hitherto  apprehended  can  permanence  and  univer- 
sality be  predicated  of  them.  If  these  facts,  in  the  march 
of  ages,  imdergo  any  actual  change,  or  if  further  experi- 
ence and  observation  discover  them  to  be  less  permanent 
and  universal,  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them  will 
have  to  undergo  a  proportionate  correction  and  adaptation. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  that  during  the 
whole  period  over  which  the  history  of  Law,  as  derived 
even  from  its  most  antique  monuments,  extends,  the  facts  of 
the  Sciences,  Physical,  Psychological,  Ethical,  and  Pohtical, 
on  which  the  facts  of  Law  hinge,  have  either  remained 
identically  the  same,  or  have  changed  according  to  fixed 
and  generally  ascertained  dynamical  principles.  The 
same  is  true  as  observation  has  extended  over  space,  and 
takes  in  societies  of  every  degree  of  development. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  looking  at  the  whole  history 
of  Law,  there  do  appear  to  have  been  occasional  breaks 
in  the  continuity  of  that  history,  which  have  been  due  to 
widely  operating  social  causes  of  a  nature  more  or  less  ap- 
parently spasmodic,  and,  owing  to  the  brevity  of  the  annals 
of  human  progress,  tabulated  in  the  form  of  rules.  Instances 
of  such  startling  social  causes  are  the  general  abolition  of 
Slavery  and  the  growth  of  what  is  called  "  International 
Law.**     The  effect  of  the  first  of  these  facts  has  been  to 
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clear  the  conception  of  a  legal  Person  as  opposed  to  a 
Thing,  from  all  the  ambiguities  which  attached  to  that  con- 
ception so  long  as  human  beings  were,  either  for  all  legal 
purposes,  or  for  many  and  for  the  most  momentous  purposes, 
treated  exactly  as  portions  of  the  material  world.  The 
modem  notion  of  a  Person,  for  all  legal  purposes  whatso- 
ever, precisely  coincides,  both  inclusively  and  exclusively, 
with  that  of  a  human  being  regarded  as  a  subject-member 
of  a  Political  Community. 

Again :  the  incessant  intercourse  between  modem  States 
and  the  growth  of  humane  ideas  in  respect  of  warfare 
and  of  international  competition,  has  slowly  introduced, 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  acts  of  national  Govern- 
ments, an  entirely  novel  Code  of  practical  regulations 
closely  analogous  to  a  System  of  Positive  Law.  Some 
eminent  writers,  indeed,  have  rather  insisted  on  the 
analogy  of  this  Code  to  a  body  of  mere  moral  prescrip- 
tions ;  but  this  analogy  is  far  less  close  and  real  than  the 
other  one,  inasmuch  as  the  moral  duties  of  States  towards 
each  other  reach  infinitely  further  than  can  or  ought  to 
be  attempted  by  the  most  beneficial  International  Code. 

Furthermore,  the  way  in  which  such  a  Code  has  in 
fact  grown  up,  the  form  in  which  it  is  couched,  the 
methods  of  its  Interpretation,  and  every  other  feature 
short  of  that  of  a  Political  Authority  competent  to  enforce 
it,  bear  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to  the  phenomena 
of  Positive  Law.  International  "  Persons,"  that  is  States, 
are  a  purely  analogical  development  of  the  Persons  known 
to  systems  of  National  or  so-caUed  Municipal  Law.  The 
Sources,  however,  from  which  maxims  and  institutions  of 
International  Law  have  emerged,  are  more  vague,  multi- 
farious, and  due  to  the  convergence  of  difierent  series  of 
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accidental,  of  moral,  or  of  political  sentiments  and  events 
than  has  generally  been  the  case  even  with  the  Sources  of 
National  Law. 

The  application  of  the  Sanction,  again,  is  uncertain,  and 
proceeds  from  an  Authority  up  to  the  present  day  in  the 
highest  degree  indeterminate,  and  such  as  at  all  times  will 
be  something  less  precise  than  that  which  is  denominated  a 
** Supreme  PoUtical  Authority."  But  all  these  varying  and 
more  complex  circumstances  indicate  nothing  else  than  a 
growth  in  the  materials  of  Jurisprudence,  proportionate  in 
its  suddenness  or  in  its  graduation  to  the  nature  of  the 
facts  attending  the  social  development  of  civilised  mankind. 
When  once  these  circumstances  have  been  clearly  and 
finally  apprehended,  they  admit  of  being  as  exactly  cata- 
logued and  classified,  and  as  severely  submitted  to  logical 
processes  for  practical  use,  as  do  all  the  simpler  elements  of 
systems  of  National  Law.  Whatever  superior  difGculties 
remain  in  the  former  case  are  due,  not  to  the  nature  of 
the  rules  estabhshed  or  to  any  special  perplexities  in  the 
way  of  their  application,  but  to  the  doubt  clinging  to  all 
I^aw  in  its  earlier  stages,  as  to  whether,  in  any  given  case, 
there  is  any  rule  at  all.  Among  other  expedients  for  the 
removal  of  this  class  of  difficulties,  the  most  hopeful  ones 
are  to  be  sought  in  a  multij^lication  of  International  Courts, 
each  employing  a  similar  Procedure,  and  each  recognising^ 
the  authority  of  all  the  rest ;  and  in  a  comprehensive  Inter- 
national Code,  deriving  effective  support  from  the  joint  and 
truly  sympathetic  efforts  of  all  existing  States. 

The  abolition  of  Slavery  and  the  growth  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  International  Law  have  been  selected 
as  instances  of  wide-spreading  social  causes  affecting  the 
fortunes  of  Jurisprudence,  which,  through  their  excei)tional 
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nature  and  their  momentous  magnitude,  have  no  exact 
parallel  in  the  past,  and  scarcely  admit  of  repetition  in 
the  future.  They  may  be  said  to  have  produced,  as  they 
were  themselves  the  more  gradual  product  of,  a  reaction 
of  men's  social  sentiments,  which  has  manifested  itself  in 
an  entirely  reconstructed  notion  of  legal  Persons,  Eights, 
and  Duties  as  well  as  of  Law  in  itself.  The  actual  mode 
in  which  these  isolated  causes  have  severally  operated, 
and  must  yet  operate,  comes  under  the  last  of  the  above 
departments, — that  dealing  with  theories  of  variation  in 
the  elements  of  Juridical  Science.  Under  the  same  head, 
also,  come  all  the  more  orderly  and  gradually  manifested 
causes  of  variation,  such  as  the  improvement  in  the 
arts  of  human  Ufe  and  the  progress  of  inventions ;  the 
growth  of  commercial  credit;  the  increasing  facilities 
and  novel  modes  of  locomotion  by  land  and  sea ;  and  an 
increasingly  developed  sagacity  in  constructing  and  direct- 
ing the  mechanism  of  Government. 

It  is  under  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  heads  (I.) 
that  are  contained  all  such  speculations  as  those  which  have 
been  adumbrated  in  the  last  two  chapters  as  having  for 
their  purpose  the  linking  together  of  the  social  with  an  un- 
social state  of  humanity.  The  history  of  Primitive  Lawis  the 
only  unfaiHng  key  to  the  logical  nature  of  Law  in  itself,  and 
hence  all  enquiries  into  the  historical  and  logical  genesis 
of  Law  do  in  fact  resolve  themselves  into  one  identical 
process.  On  the  completion  of  this  process  the  fact  of  Law 
will  stand  out  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  all  com- 
peting facts,  and  the  token  of  the  occupation  of  this  dis- 
tinct standing-ground  will  be  a  list  of  Definitions  of  all 
the  leading  terms  implicitly  or  explicitly  involved  in  the 
use  of  the  term  Law.  The  terms  defined  will  be  such 
universal  ones  as  Person^  Thing^  FacU  ^ct^  Events  Inten- 
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Hon,  Ignorance,  Negligence,  Accident,  Fraud,  Malice,  and 
the  like,  some  or  all  of  which  the  conception  of  Law  in  its 
most  rudimentary  form  carries  with  it,  and  the  precise 
import  of  which  no  ulterior  refinements  in  the  form  or 
material  of  Law  can  modify  in  the  minutest  degree.  A 
sharp  and  clear  intuition  of  the  real  meaning  of  terms  of 
this  nature  is  indispensable  as  an  introduction  to  the 
treatment  of  all  further  juridical  phenomena.  Such  an 
intuition,  moreover,  when  transmuted  into  a  sort  of  legal 
conscience,  is  the  surest  bulwark  for  the  practitioner 
against  fluctuations,  as  it  is  also  a  main  and  continuing 
help  for  all  those  who  would  systematise  or  codify  a 
body  of  Law  so  as  to  preserve  organic  unity  in  the 
tumultuous  press  of  the  most  heterogeneous  details.  Thus 
one  leading  topic  of  a  systematic  exhibition  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  will  appear  under 
tlie  head  "  Definition  of  Leading  Terms." 

So  soon  as  Law  exists  at  all  in  a  National  Community,  it 
instantly  begins  to  undergo  a  series  of  changes  determined 
by  the  special  physical,  psychological,  ethical,  and  political 
circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  which  its  race  happens 
to  be  run.  These  changes,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
reflect  themselves  in  the  actual  history  and  form  of  Law  on 
three  of  its  essential  sides.  These  three  essential  sides  or 
a«i)ects  of  Law  are — (L)  The  immediate  modes  by  which 
it  travels  out  of  obscurity  into  consciously  recognised  ex- 
istence, that  is,  its  so-called  Sources.  (2.)  The  processes 
by  which  the  general  language  of  Law  is  explained  and 
limited,  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  with  and  cover  a 
I>articular  set  of  facts,  that  is,  Processes  of  Interpretation. 
And  (3.)  the  material  topics  which  any  given  body  of  Law 
affects  to  handle,  that  is,  its  Subject-matter  or  Purposes. 
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CIIAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  LAW,  AND  THE  INTBRPBBTATION  OF  LAW. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  expedient  to  consider 
the  Sources  and  the  modes  of  Interpretation  of  Law  to- 
gether instead  of  apart.  The  main  diflBculties  of  Interpre- 
tation owe  their  origin  to  the  obscure  and  uncertain  way 
in  which  the  large  bulk  of  every  system  of  Law  has  come 
into  being.  It  is  mainly  through  an  investigation  of 
the  historical  genesis  of  particular  laws  that  the  meaning 
and  purport  of  those  laws  must  be  sought.  It  is  only 
through  the  practical  necessity  of  Interpretation  that  it 
becomes  of  supreme  importance  to  trace  the  early  be- 
ginnings of  particular  laws.  Thus  any  separation  of  one 
topic  from  the  other  is  in  the  highest  degree  artificial  and 
unnatural.  By  treating  the  two  together,  and  thus  making 
each  throw  light  on  the  other,  all  confusion  of  the  two 
topics  will  best  be  avoided,  and  the  true  place  of  each  in 
the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  indisputably  ascertained. 

The  expression  "Sources  {QueUeUj  Pontes)  of  Law," 
though  in  habitual  use,  is  founded  on  the  loosest  of 
metaphors,  and  is,  in  a  high  degree,  equivocal  and  vagua 
The  phrase  may  be  applied  to  express  the  original  ethical 
circumstances  giving  birth  to  certain  classes  of  laws,  as, 
for  instance — (1.)  an  instinctive  sense  of  national  self- 
preservation  ;  (2.)  a  moral  aspiration  after  a  loftier  civic 
life  and  a  reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  freedom  and 
progress  with  those  of  stabihty  and  order ;  or  (3.)  a  still 
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more  advanced  demand  for  a  corporate  or  truly  national 
life,  in  which  each  individual  citizen  surrenders  himself 
unreservedly  to  the  service  of  the  whole,  and  from  the 
whole  recovers  his  own  individuahty  again  infinitely 
enriched  and  intensified.  These  several  and  distinct 
mental  conditions  undoubtedly  give  rise  in  turn  to 
different  parts  of  every  legal  system,  and  so  far  might  be 
correctly  termed  Sources  of  Law.  But  these  operations 
are  too  obscure  and  commingled  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  with  rival  influences,  to  be  used  for  scientific  purposes 
with  the  precision  such  purposes  require.  Hence  the 
only  resource  is  to  look  for  the  more  easily  recognisable 
complex  facts,  or  classes  of  complex  facts,  which  become 
the  proximate  causes  of  different  parts  of  the  legal  syste  r. 
Such  causes  are — (1.)  the  spontaneous  practice  of  certain 
habits  of  action  towards  each  other  on  the  part  of  some 
or  all  classes  of  the  population  ;  (2.)  legislation^  more  or 
less  systematic,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  whether 
written  or  oral,  whether  directly  proceeding  from  the 
Supreme  Political  Authority  or  only  indirectly  so  proceed- 
ing through  the  interposition  of  the  Administrators  of  the 
Law,  as  these  do  their  best  to  wrest  its  language  and 
its  forms  to  purposes  conceived  to  be  beneficial.  But  even 
this  distribution  of  the  Sources  of  Law  into  spontaneous 
and  systematic  is  rough  and  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as 
the  most  systematic  legislation  is  determined  in  the  long 
run  solely  by  the  deep-laid,  subtle,  and  innumerable  ten- 
dencies of  the  whole  population,  both  governing  and 
governed ;  and  the  most  rational  and  universal  customs 
can  only  attain  to  the  cogent  qualities  of  pure  I^aw  when 
the  Supreme  Political  Authority  has,  by  public  recogni- 
tion, stamped  them  as  universally  binding.     Thus,  in  order 
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to  attach  any  practical  value  to  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"  Sources  of  Law,"  the  term  '*  Source  "  must  be  taken  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  immediate  group  of  circum- 
staiices  through  which  a  legal  rule  acquires  its  essential 
character  as  such. 

All  the  possible  Sources  of  Law,  as  understood  in  this 
last  sense,  may  be  distributed  as  follows  : — 

I.  Judicial  legislation^  conscious  or  unconscious, through 

(1.)  Extensive  or  restrictive  Interpretation  of  written 
monuments  of  Law,  whether  existing  or  obsolete. 

(2.)  Equity,  in  the  English  and  the  Roman  sense. 

(3.)  The  amendment  of  old  Law  through  the  device  of 
Legal  Fi(jtions. 

(4.)  The  recognition  and  adoption  of  Customs. 

(5.)  Tlie  incorporation  of  portions  or  the  whole  of 
foreign  systems  of  Law. 

(G.)  The  giving  validity  to  a  traditional  and  generally 
unpublished  collection  of  unwritten  usages  as 
expressed  in  concrete  institutions,  popular 
maxims,  and  habits  of  legal  thinking  and  of 
interpreting  language  (English  Common  Law). 

(7.)  The  framing  of  rules  of  Procedure. 

(8.)  Deference  to  the  formulated  opinions  of  authori- 
tative jurisconsults,  practitioners,  text-book- 
writers,  and  commentators. 

(9.)  The  compression  of  a  long  train  of  isolated  decisions 
on  particular  combinations  of  facts  into  the  form 
of  a  universal  rule  of  Law, 

(10.)  Direct  legislation,  under  the  cloak  of  conforming 
to  a  so-called  "Law  of  Nature,"  "Natural 
lleason,"  "Natural  Justice,"  "Common  Sense," 
or  "  General  Utility." 
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n.  Statutory  Legislation^  or  direct  changes  consciously 
introduced  into  the  eidsting  legal  system  by  the  Supreme 
Political  Authority. 

m.  Statutory  Legislation  through  the  medium  of  sub- 
ordinate Legislatures  of  all  sorts. 

IV.  Codification^  or  the  conscious  reconstruction  of 
the  whole  existing  legal  system  into  a  completely  orga- 
nised body  of  written  Law,  statutory  legislation  coming  in 
to  fill  up  existing  gaps,  and  all  other  generative  Sources 
of  Law  being  excluded  from  further  operation. 

V.  Scientific  reflection  on  the  Nature  of  Law. 

Before  dwelling  particularly  on  the  nature  of  tliese 
several  Sources  of  Ijaw,  it  will  be  convenient  to  interpolate 
some  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Literpretation.  It  matters 
nothing  whatever  to  the  real  vaUdity  of  a  legal  rule  itself 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  with  what  ease  or  difficulty  a 
knowledge  of  it  can  be  arrived  at,  or  whether  the  language 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  happens  to  be  unmistakable  or 
ambiguous.  The  force  and  nature  of  the  rule  itself  are 
quite  independent  of  all  the  obstacles  that  may  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  being  clearly  disclosed  and  enunciated. 
So  soon  as  it  is  finally  brought  to  light  it  stands  forth  as 
a  clear  command,  addressed  to  one  or  more  or  all  pei*sons 
in  the  Community,  and  directing  or  forbidding  them  to  do 
certain  acts.  Thus  the  nature  of  the  actual  Source  of 
the  Law,  to  whichever  of  the  above  classes  it  properly 
belongs,  in  no  way  afiects  the  quality  or  force  of  the  Law 
when  it  has  been  determinately  evolved  for  the  purpose 
of  immediate  application.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  be- 
tween the  moment  of  a  law  having  been  determined  upon 
by  the  Legislator  and  that  other  moment  of  its  final  public 
recognition  by  a  competent  Judicial  Authority,  the  law 
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must  needs  have  passed  through  the  transitional  condition 
of  being  effectually  published,  the  mode  of  that  pubhcation 
does  in  point  of  fact  very  much  colour  and  infect  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  the  law  as  originally  conceived.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  the  imperfection  of  the  existing  means 
of  expression  and  the  rude  modes  of  communication  be- 
tween man  and  man  a»  yet  known  to  be  possible,  do  by 
qualifying  each  law  in  itself  and  making  it  likely  or  cer- 
tain to  undergo  a  more  or  less  perceptible  variation  in 
the  course  of  actually  being  applied  in  practice,  become 
some  of  the  chief  facts  which  are  the  appropriate  materials 
of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

Did  legislators  always  interpret  and  apply  their  own 
laws  in  person,  or  were  the  executive  judicial  authorities 
they  depute  in  perfect  sympathy  oi  mind  and  will  with 
themselves  or  absolutely  subservient  to  them,  and  were 
written  or  spoken  language  infinitely  more  potent,  exact, 
and  pliable  than  has  ever  yet  been  imagined,  it  is  possible 
that  Jurists  might  concern  themselves  little  with  the 
Sources  of  Law.  But  so  far  are  legislators  from  inter- 
preting and  applying  their  own  laws,  that  the  large  bulk 
of  these  laws  are  made  in  one  generation  and  applied  in 
numberless  succeeding  ones.  Immense  masses  of  Law, 
too,  in  every  country,  have  never  been  under  the  distinct 
contemplation  of  any  legislators  at  all,  but  have  owed 
their  being  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  Sources  above 
enumerated  other  than  those  of  Statutory  Legislation  and 
Codification,  being  only  fictitiously  imputed  to  the  legis- 
lator of  the  day  because  with  him  rests  the  power  of 
changing,  repealing,  ignoring,  or  enforcing  them.  So  far, 
again,  are  Judges  from  being  at  one  in  mind  and  will  with 
Legislators,  that  nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  the  general 
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history  of  Law  than  the  constant  political  struggle  going 
on  between  the  Judge,  who  is  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  a  law  in  its  practical  application  to  a  real  set 
of  concrete  facts,  and  the  Legislator,  who  only  contemplates 
the  concurrence  of  such  a  set  of  facts  as  a  distant  proba- 
bility or  possibility. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  infirmities  attaching  to  all  methods  of 
oral  or  written  communication,  the  commonest  experience 
teaches  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  word,  still  less  any 
assemblage  of  words,  which  conveys  precisely  the  same 
meaning  to  one  mind  that  it  does  to  another.  When  to 
this  are  added  the  changing  significance  of  words  as  a 
nation  progresses,  the  differing  meanings  of  the  same 
word  in  different  parts  of  a  country  and  among  different 
classes  of  persons,  and  the  very  general  language  in  which 
a  command  intended  to  bear  reference  to  a  large  number 
of  diversified  facts  needs  to  be  couched,  it  can  be  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  inherent  difficulties  of  language 
are  among  the  most  insuperable  of  the  barriers  in  the 
way  of  the  Legislator's  securing  for  his  laws  an  infallible 
interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  Judge.  The  occasion  on 
which  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  legal  interpreta- 
tion generally  present  themselves  is  that  at  which  a  Judge 
is  called  upon  to  pronounce  whether  or  not  an  act, 
alleged  to  have  been  done  by  a  determinate  person,  is 
or  is  not  one  of  a  class  of  acts  forbidden  by  some  rule 
of  Ijaw.  Of  course  this  enquiry  may  be  anticipated  by 
moans  of  consultation  with  a  private  legal  practitioner,  who 
will  have  the  question  put  before  him  in  exactly  similar 
terms,  though  it  might  be  while  the  act  was  still  undone. 
The  simplest  case  is  where  there  exists  a  distinct  written 
rule  forbidding  in  terms  the  particular  act  which  is  the 
subject  of  investigation.     The  next  in  simplicity  is  where 
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there  is  a  written  rule  forbidding  all  acts  of  the  class  or 
kind  to  which  the  present  act  belongs, — that  is,  all  acts 
having  certain  common  marks  or  signs  which  admit  of  their 
being  included  under  a  common  name,  and  which  marks 
or  signs  the  present  act  has.  To  detennine  what  are  the 
true  marks  or  signs  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislator, 
were  really  those  forming  the  foundation  for  the  common 
name  for  all  those  acts,  and  to  discern  whether  these 
marks  or  signs  are  or  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  act 
under  investigation,  is  the  part  of  the  Legal  Interpreter, 
and  may  call  for  the  highest  exercise  of  logical  skill.  A 
corresponding  sort  and  degree  of  logical  skill  is  needed  in 
the  Legislator,  to  enable  him  to  select,  in  the  composition 
of  his  classes  or  general  names,  such  marks  and  signs  as 
shall  best  secure  the  inclusion  of  all  acts  he  wishes  to 
forbid  and  the  exclusion  of  all  he  is  willing  to  allow. 

Thus  Written  Laws  depend  for  their  special  value,  that 
is,  for  the  possibility  of  their  being  exactly  apprehended 
with  the  least  shade  of  variation  on  different  occasions, 
on  the  logical  skill  of  the  Judicial  Interpreter  and  the 
Legislator  together.  In  proportion  to  the  excellent  tech- 
nical construction  of  such  laws  does  the  Legislator  con- 
trol and  restrict  the  Judge,  and  repel  to  the  uttermost  all 
the  influences  of  judicial  eccentricity,  passion,  or  caprice. 
The  main  dangers  to  be  provided  against,  as  has  been 
already  indicated,  are  those  due  to  the  inevitable  flux 
of  meaning  in  single  terms  and  to  the  ambiguities  always 
likely  to  attach  to  composite  sentences.  Could  the  words 
of  which  every  Written  Law  is  composed  acquire  and 
retain  a  rigid  fixity  of  meaning,  so  as  not  to  admit  a 
hair's  breadth  of  change  in  passing  from  the  Legislator  to 
the  Judge  and  from  one  Judge  to  another,  and  could 
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written  sentences  be  so  constructed  as  to  reproduce  the 
exact  intent  of  the  Legislator  without  leaving  any  opening 
for  a  twofold  interpretation,  the  characteristic  advantages 
of  Written  Law  would  then  be  at  their  highest.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  at  some  future  period  legal  terms 
may  acquire  something  of  this  fixity  of  meaning,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  end  a  highly  educated  and 
specially  trained  Bar  and  Bench  are  indispensable  condi- 
tions. It  is  also  possible  that  the  art  of  precisely  ex- 
pressing in  written  sentences,  all  and  no  more  than  all,  of 
what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  will  hereafter  reach  a 
pitch  of  perfection  which  it  certainly  does  not  possess  at 
present.  This  attainment  of  fixity  of  meaning  in  legal 
terms  and  a  corresponding  development  of  the  art  of  accu- 
rate expression  are  presupposed  in,  as  they  would  be  spe- 
cially promoted  by,  all  attempts  to  codify  a  body  of  Law. 
In  the  meantime  it  may  be  assumed  that  terms  used 
by  Lawgivers  have  at  present,  and  at  all  former  periods, 
Uttle  of  the  stabiUty  of  meaning  here  supposed,  and  that 
the  art  of  expression  is  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Tlie 
next  case,  then,  tliat  presents  itself,  on  enquiry  being  made 
by  the  Judge  or  the  practitioner  as  to  the  conjectural 
existence  of  a  rule  of  Law  forbidding  a  given  act,  is  the 
discovery  of  a  practical  persuasion  on  the  part  of  compe- 
tent authorities  that  some  such  rule  exists,  though  it  has 
never  been  reduced  to  distinct  outward  form  and  shape. 
The  exact  terms  and  extent  of  the  rule  in  question  might 
in  such  a  case  have  to  be  gathered,  according  to  some 
recognised  mode  of  Interpretation,  out  of  a  number  of 
promiscuous  but  carefully  defined  sources.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  rule  would  then  demand  two  distinct  opera- 
tions: first,  the  determination  of  the  exact  quarters  in 
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which  it  is  to  be  looked  for;  and,  secondly,  the  process  of 
its  extraction  from  the  quarters  prescribed.  In  England 
the  two  main  Sources  of  so-called  "  Unwritten  Law,"  have 
been — (1.)  legal  or  logical  maxims  and  canons  handed 
down  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  generation  of  lawyers 
to  another;  and  (2.)  past  judicial  decisions  upon  special 
matters  of  fact  brought  into  controversy,  and  which  de- 
cisions either  expressly  declare  or  manifestly  imply  the 
existence  of  some  determinate  legal  rule.  Law,  extricated 
out  of  these  decisions,  becomes  what  is  called  in  England 
"  Case  Law."  It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
lurking  rule,  if  any,  it  may  be  necessary  to  investigate  the 
history,  not  only  of  the  decision  made  in  one  Action  at 
Law,  but  of  those  made  in  many.  For  it  can  only  be  by 
determining  how  far  a  modification  of  the  facts  induced  a 
corresponding  alteration  in  the  decision,  that  the  real 
principle  or  ground  (called  the  ratio  decidendi),  which 
presumedly  underlies  the  whole  line  of  decisions,  can  be 
arrived  at. 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  involving  very  trifling  variations  of  fact 
were  examined  and  compared,  and  if  they  had  each  been 
properly  decided  in  conformity  with  the  true  state  of  the 
Law,  it  would  be  possible  thus  to  attain  to  a  more  ex- 
haustive and  discriminating  knowledge  of  the  general  rule 
expressing  that  state  of  the  Law  than  even  were  the  rule 
written  formally  in  a  Statute  or  a  Code.  This  might  be  so 
on  the  supposition  that  the  number  of  cases  exemplifying 
the  rule,  with  all  its  attending  hmitations,  were  sufficiently 
numerous  and  varied ;  that  the  reports  of  the  cases  were 
accurate,  unbroken,  and  readily  accessible;  and  that  it 
were  easy  or  possible  to  distinguish  infalhbly  between  a 
case  rightly  and  one  wrongly  decided  according  to  the 
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true  rule  of  Law,  assuming  such  a  Law  to  exist.  By  col- 
lating these  remarks  upon  the  mode  of  extracting  a  rule 
of  Law  from  an  unwritten  Source  with  what  was  said  above 
about  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  apprehending  the  fixed 
meaning  of  a  rule  of  liaw  formally  written  in  a  Statute  or  a 
Code,  the  relative  values  of  these  two  leading  Sources  of 
Law  can  be  easily  understood.  These  values  will  be  seen 
to  turn  very  much  on — (1.)  the  actual  condition  of  the 
repositories  of  Law  and  on  the  bulk  of  the  Legal  System, 
from  whatever  Sources  it  is  drawn ;  (2.)  the  degree  of 
capacity  for  precise,  exhaustive,  and  elastic  expression 
existing  anjrwhere  in  the  Community ;  (3.)  the  state  of 
Society,  agricultural,  industrial,  or  commercial,  rendering 
the  accessibility  of  a  knowledge  of  Law  an  object  of 
varying  importance. 

What  has  been  hitherto  said  upon  the  subject  of  Liter- 
pretation,  has  only  been  on  that  side  of  it  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  import  of  terms  and  of  sentences.  But 
the  term  Interpretation  has,  for  judicial  purposes,  a  larger 
meaning  than  this.  It  is  used  to  express  the  whole  men- 
tal process  by  which  the  Will  of  the  Legislator  is  ascer- 
tained, whether  words  and  sentences  have  been  employed 
to  indicate  that  Will  or  not.  In  order,  in  the  course  of 
any  particular  judicial  investigation,  to  discover  the  com- 
plete Will  of  the  Legislator,  his  whole  mental  attitude  and 
circumstances  must  as  far  as  possible  be  reproduced.  It 
must  be  taken  for  granted,  for  this  purpose,  that  the  im- 
poser  of  a  law  had  before  his  mind,  wlien  imposing  it,  the 
general  habits,  faculties,  and  nature  of  man,  as  well  as  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  outer  world.  Thus  a  Legislator 
may  properly  be  supposed  to  anticipate  an  average  amount 
of  good  sense,  wisdom,  honesty,  carefulness,  expertness, 
and  respect  for  the  claims  of  others,  except  in  cases  where 
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the  character  of  the  Legislation  distinctly  supposes  the 
opposite.  In  this  way  Lunacy,  Lifancy,  Ignorance,  Mis- 
take, Negligence,  Fraud,  Malice,  severally  come  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  Jurist,  as  facts  introducing  anomalies 
into  the  normal  action  of  men  in  their  average  condition, 
and  so  presumedly  provided  against  by  the  Legislator. 
The  physician  and  the  psychologist  will  here  have  to  lend 
their  aid,  and,  so  soon  as  the  qualifying  abnormal  facts 
are  distinctly  recognised,  it  becomes  a  mere  logical  pro- 
cess, based  upon  experience,  to  determine  how  far  a  given 
act  is  qualified  by  such  recognition.  The  general  process  is 
facilitated  by  an  habitual  logical  separation  of  the  normal 
or  average  from  the  abnormal  or  exceptional  conditions  of 
men's  minds  and  bodies,  and  by  a  classification  of  the  latter 
conditions.  This  work  belongs  partly  to  the  Jurist,  and 
partly  to  the  Psychologist,  the  Physiologist,  and  the  Ethical 
Philosopher.  In  any  case  ready  for  Trial,  the  legal  prac- 
titioner and  the  Judge  are  called  upon  to  examine  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  act  alleged  to  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  Law,  and  to  determine  under  what 
category  the  condition  of  the  agent's  mind  as  established 
by  such  circumstances  properly  falls.  Thus,  in  relation 
to  all  the  possible  quahfications  in  human  acts,  as  much  as 
to  all  other  matters  of  which  it  treats,  the  language  of 
Law  assumes  a  community  of  knowledge  and  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  governors  and  the  governed  Interpreta- 
tion, in  all  its  forms,  is  the  process  by  which — (1.)  a  real 
and  existing  standing-ground,  afforded  by  this  assumed 
commimity,  is  determinately  ascertained;  and  (2.)  where 
accidentally  no  such  community  can  be  so  much  as  even 
assumed,  the  most  ready  and  practical  devices  for  carry- 
ing out  the  general,  social,  and  political  purposes  fur 
which  laws  exist  are  provided. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE   MAIN   DEPARTMENTS  OF   A   LEGAL   SYSTEM, 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  social  condition  of  nations 
differs  so  widely  that  no  one  universal  mode  of  distribution 
could  be  adopted  which  could  admit  even  the  leading 
departments  of  all  possible  Legal  Systems  being  fitted  into 
it.  The  possibihty  of  discovering  such  a  mode  is  a  ques- 
tion of  historical  fact  and  political  observation.  It  is,  of 
course,  superficially  true  of  the  systems  of  Moses,  of  M^nu, 
and  of  Justinian,  that  each  contains  large  chapters  wholly 
disparate  from  any  portions  of  either  of  the  others. 
English  Common-Law,  again,  differs  from  all  the  European 
Systems  founded  on  the  System  of  Justinian  by  all  the 
breadth  between  the  feudal  and  the  family  conception  of 
the  social  unit.  Laws  of  Procedure,  again,  always  present 
an  indefinite  amount  of  variation  and  apparently  capri- 
cious difference  from  one  another.  The  notion  of  Crime 
and  its  separation  from  so-called  Civil  Injuries  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  Sins  or  purely  moral  offences  on  the  other, 
has  a  peculiarly  sensitive  dependence  on  the  ethical  cir- 
cumstances of  a  people  at  any  given  epoch.  Thus  in  order 
to  attempt  Uic  formation  of  any  comprehensive  skeleton 
of  a  Legal  System  which  shall  be  large  enough  to  embrace 
all  possible  Systems  without  being  so  vague  and  indeter- 
minate as  to  be  valueless,  certain  leading  principles,  by  way 
of  concession,  must  be  established  at  the  outset.  Some 
such  principles  are  the  following  : — 
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1.  For  the  purpose  of  framing,  by  a  process  of  induction, 
an  universal  formal  system  of  Law  out  of  particular  and 
actual  systems,  attention  must  be  restricted  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  such  Societies  as  have  passed  through  a  series 
of  what  may  be  called  normal  stages  without  permanent 
arrest,  retrogression,  or  violent  interruption.  This  rule 
will  serve  to  include  all  National  Societies  whatever  for  the 
primitive  stages  of  their  growth,  and  to  exclude  all  such 
as,  in  later  stages,  in  place  of  a  regular  progress  through 
an  industrial  and  a  commercial  development  up  to  the 
attainment  of  complete  political  and  social  freedom,  have 
been  fatally  crushed  by  the  weight  of  a  priestly  caste,  of 
a  despotic  tyranny,  or  of  a  dissolute  spirit  of  anarchy. 

2.  In  contemplating  the  Societies  to  which  attention  is 
confined  by  the  above  rule,  the  history  of  each  must 
be  treated  as  an  organic  whole,  and  the  determining 
facts  of  its  civilisation,  as  they  successively  emerge,  must 
be  co-ordinated  in  every  case  with  the  similar  facts 
occurring  at  a  like  stage  in  the  evolution  of  all  the  others. 

It  is  beUeved  that  the  result  of  these  two  principles, 
when  fully  carried  out  and  based  upon  an  historical  ana- 
lysis which  is  the  peculiar  product  of  the  present  century, 
will  be  to  give  the  following  as  the  typical  classes  of  facts 
or  criteria  of  civihsation  the  history  of  which  alone  it  is,  for 
the  present  purpose,  worth  while  taking  into  account : — 

(1.)  Family  Life. 

(2.)  Ownership. 

(3.)  Government. 

(4.)  Contract. 

(5.)  Crime  and  Civil  Injuries. 
It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  order  of  this  arrange- 
ment, while  immediately  suggested  by  historical  consider- 
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atioiis,  is  in  great  degree  misleading  even  from  that  point 
of  view.  The  first  three  of  the  large  classes  of  facts  here 
mentioned  present  themselves  in  actual  life  not  successively 
but  simultianeously,  and  indeed  obviously  presuppose  the 
existence  of  one  another.  The  idea  of  Contract,  again, 
though  strictly  a  later  development,  even  in  its  most 
embrj'onic  form,  is  almost  inherent  in  the  idea  of  Owner- 
ship, inasmuch  as  both  ideas  equally  imply  an  habitual 
moral  reliance  on  the  part  of  one  person  in  respect  of  the 
future  acts  of  others.  Crime  and  Civil  Injuries,  again,  have 
been  placed  in  the  last  rank  though  they  are  in  truth  the 
background  of  all  the  other  facts,  and  are  involved  in  the 
very  earliest  consciousness  of  those  facts.  They  presup- 
pose the  presence  of  sentiments  favourable  to  personal 
security,  to  inviolate  Ownership,  and  to  social  order, 
wliile  the  penal  laws  to  which  they  give  birth  do  much  to 
invigorate  the  strength  of  those  sentiments. 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty,  besides  the  chrono- 
logical one,  in  taking  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  facts 
as  signs  of  common  stages  of  development  discoverable 
in  all  progressive  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  possibility  of  constructing  an  universal  framework 
ready  to  hold  all  possible  Systems  of  Positive  Law.  It  is 
that  each  of  these  classes  of  facts  is  from  the  very  first  so 
closely  implicated  with  the  fact  of  Law  itself,  is  to  such  an 
extent  at  once  the  child  and  the  parent  of  Law,  and  so 
essentially  dependent  throughout  its  whole  history  upon 
the  support  of  Law,  that  they  are,  one  and  all,  exposed  to 
the  constant  peril  of  being  misrepresented  as  the  mere  pro- 
ducts of  Law  instead  of  independent  moral  growths  coeval 
with  the  history  of  Law  itself  It  thus  becomes  intimated 
that  all  the  most  solemn  and  mysterious  facts  of  human 
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and  social  existence  are  purely  artificial  or  adventitious 
creations  brought  about  by  a  conscious  and  more  or  less 
enlightened  regard  for  the  public  advantage  expressing 
itself  in  Law.  The  consequence  of  this  view  would  be 
that  the  permanence  and  universality  of  the  above  facts 
would  be  no  further  argument  for  an  invariable  course 
travelled  by  all  progressive  National  Societies  than  so  far 
as  the  existence  of  Law  itself  is  such  an  argument.  Any 
distribution  of  the  subject-matter  of  all  possible  Legal 
Systems  would  only  be  a  dreary  and  more  comprehensive 
reiteration  of  an  oft-told  tale  of  legislative  cunning,  instead 
of  a  compendious  statement  of  the  best  results  obtainable 
by  a  critical  investigation  of  the  most  obscure  moral  facts 
underlying  the  outer  fortunes  of  all  actual  National 
Societies. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  above  considerations  at 
least  go  so  far  as  to  point  to  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  an  ideal  framework  for  all  Legal  Systems, 
the  same  considerations  at  once  suggest  an  answer  to  the 
second  question,  as  to  the  basis  on  which  such  a  frame- 
work would  be  best  constructed.  This  basis  is  manifestly 
that  of  the  social  and  political  purposes  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  the  different  classes  of  laws  composing  a 
Legal  System  have  come  into  being,  and  to  subserve  which 
they  continue  to  exist,  or  are,  from  time  to  time,  consci- 
ously amended.  It  happens,  indeed,  that  hitherto,  owing 
to  the  prevalence,  in  the  region  of  Jurisprudence,  of 
technical  and  logical  over  ethical  and  political  studies, 
this  has,  in  no  case,  been  the  actual  basis  in  use  among 
those  who  have  digested  the  most  celebrated  systems  of 
Positive  Law.  The  main  divisions  have  proceeded,  as, 
notoriously,  with  the  great  Roman  and  English  Listitu- 
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tional  writers,  from  a  regard  to  the  technical  peculiari- 
ties which  are  chiefly  the  products  of  Law  itself  rather 
than  from  a  regard  to  the  ethical  facts  and  social  actions 
which  it  is  the  province  of  Law  to  regulate. 

All  Laws  whatever  impose  Duties,  that  is,  they  restrict 
the  field  of  action  of  some  person  or  persons  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another;  and  most  Laws,  in  addition,  confer 
Eights,  that  is,  they  extend  the  field  of  action  of  some 
person  or  persons  in  one  direction  or  another.  Hence 
the  contents  of  any  Legal  System  are  made  up,  in  fact, 
of  Eights  and  Duties,  and  upon  the  basis  of  these  Eights 
and  Duties,  simply  looked  at  in  their  technical  aspect,  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  classificatory  distribution  of  the 
whole  system.  By  the  expression  *'  technical  aspect "  is 
here  meant  that  these  Eights  and  Duties  are  measured, 
not  by  tlieir  social  bearings  and  piuposes,  but  with  regard 
to  such  coarser  elements  as — (1.)  the  description  and 
number  of  the  Acts  to  which  they  refer ;  (2.)  the  classes 
of  Persons  upon  whom  these  acts  operate ;  or  (3.)  the 
interposition  or  not  of  a  material  Thing  between  the  acts 
and  the  Person  or  Persons  upon  whom  they  operate. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  Laws  only  impose  Duties 
without  conferring  Eights.  This  may,  in  some  points  of 
view,  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  sanitary  laws ;  laws  of 
treason  ;  laws  regulating  taxation ;  laws  forbidding  cruelty 
to  animals,  and  suicide ;  laws  regulating  dress,  food,  expen- 
diture, amusements,  and  the  like.  Though,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  such  laws  as  these.  Eights  of  Action  are  conferred 
upon  particular  Persons,  as  on  Government  Inspectors,  on 
Informers,  on  the  police,  and  even  on  private  members  of 
the  Community,  yet  such  laws  are  imposed  directly  for  the 
benefit,  rightly  or  wrongly  conceived,  of  the  whole  Com- 
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munity  in  its  corporate  capacity  rather  than,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  laws,  for  the  indirect  benefit  of  the 
Community  through  the  immediate  advantage  of  particular 
Persons. 

Some  writers,  in  a  violent  attempt  to  make  their  whole 
scheme  of  classification  proceed  upon  a  basis  of  "  Eights," 
have  had  to  resort  to  a  desperate  expedient.  They  have 
treated  all  laws  of  Civil  Injuries,  of  Crimes,  and  of  Pro- 
cedure, under  the  head  of  "  Eights[arising  firom  the  viola- 
tion of  a  Eight,"  calling  the  class  that  of  "  secondary  "  or 
"  sanctioning  "  Eights.  This  would  be  tolerably  unobjec- 
tionable, did  there  not  still  remain  unclassed  the  peculiar 
laws  mentioned  above.  These  must  be  either  placed  in 
a  special  group  of  Laws  conferring  Eights  vesting  in  the 
whole  Community  as  such,  or  else  must  be  relegated  to  the 
group  of  Laws  conferring  **  Sanctioning  "  Eights ;  since, 
by  an  extension  of  language,  it  might  be  said  that  every 
member  of  the  Community  has  an  initial  legal  Eight, 
capable  of  practical  enforcement  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  to 
every  other  member's  respecting  the  order  of  Society,  not 
removing  himself  voluntarily  fi^om  the  Society,  and  not 
grossly  violating  the  dictates  of  the  public  conscience  in 
his  dealings  with  the  inferior  animals.  The  violation  of 
this  last  sort  of  Eight  might,  in  that  case,  be  sjud  to  impart 
to  every  member  of  the  Community  a  "  secondary "  or 
"  sanctioning  "  Eight  against  the  offender.  By  this  strain- 
ing of  technical  language,  the  whole  Legal  System  might 
conceivably  be  distributed  under  the  head  of  Eights. 
Similarly  it  might  be  distributed  under  the  head  of  Duties. 
But  the  inconvenience  here  would  be  even  greater,  since 
some  of  the  most  important  classes  of  Eights,  such  as  Eights 
of  Ownership,  Eights  to  personal  Eeputation  and  to  per- 
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sonal  Security,  are  precise  and  distinct,  while  the  Duties 
corresponding  to  them  are  multifarious,  vague,  and  defiant 
of  all  attempts  at  accurate  enumeration. 

All  these  considerations  point  to  two  conclusions;  (1.) 
that  if,  for  the  distribution  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  a 
Legal  System,  a  technical  basis  be  adopted,  that  basis  must 
be  neither  one  of  Eights  nor  of  Duties  singly,  but  must 
consist  of  both  conjointly,  looked  at  in  view  of  the 
obvious  and  immediate  purpose  for  which  the  laws  are 
imposed.  Thus,  in  eome  departments  of  the  system. 
Eights  will  take  the  lead,  and  in  others,  Duties ;  the 
Eights  always  implying  corresponding  Duties,  and  the 
Duties  generally  (or,  by  an  extensive  use  of  language, 
always)  implying  corresponding  Eights.  (2.)  For  this 
very  reason,  as  well  as  for  other  more  potent  ones,  it 
appears  that  a  social  and  political  basis  of  distribution 
has  for  all  piuposes  a  transparent  advantage  over  a 
technical  one  ;  and  that  the  soundest  of  all  classificatory 
methods  is  that  in  which  a  social  and  poUtical  basis  is 
the  ground  of  the  main  divisions,  and  a  technical  basis, 
consisting  of  Eights  and  Duties  conjointly,  is  the  ground 
of  all  the  subordinate  ones. 

The  different  parts  of  the  Legal  System  may  then  be 
exlubitcd  under  some  such  leading  divisions  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

L  Ljiws  directly  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  State. 

n.  Laws  of  Ownership. 

III.  I^ws  of  Contract 

IV.  Laws  of  Civil  Injuries  and  Crimes. 

V.  Laws  affecting  Special  Classes  of  Persons. 

VI.  Law?  of  Procedure. 

f2 
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Under  each  of  these  divisions  the  Eights  and  the  Duties, 
which  it  is  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  Laws  under 
consideration  to  confer  or  impose,  will  be  treated  under 
the  heads  of  the  several  topics  comprehended  in  the 
essential  notion  of  such  Eights  and  Duties. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  this  detailed  investiga- 
tion, it  will  be  convenient  to  perform  a  task  which  has 
already  been  noted  as  a  paramount  object  of  a  Jurist's 
labours,  that  of  providing  an  Explanation  of  Leading 
Terms. 
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CHAPTEK  Vn. 

AN   EXPLANATION   OF  LEADING  TERMS. 

On  the  very  earliest  appearance,  among  a  portion  of  the 
Human  Family,  of  the  facts  of  Law  and  Government,  a 
number  of  terms  and  expressions  present  themselves 
which  henceforth  constantly  recur  in  every  legal  or 
judicial  enquiry,  and  which,  however  much  they  may 
be  multiplied,  are  never  wholly  superseded.  These 
leading  terms  are  very  far  from  being  invented  for  the 
occasion,  and  rather,  being  already  in  femiliar  use  among 
the  people,  have  a  strict  and  sharply  determined  meaning 
put  upon  them  for  the  purposes  of  Law.  It  is  true  that 
the  smallest  degree  of  national  morality,  and  therefore 
the  very  existence  of  moral  terms,  presupposes,  at  least  in 
their  embryonic  shapes,  the  facts  of  Government  and  Law ; 
but  these  latter  facts  are  unconsciously  acquiesced  in  long, 
before  they  are  distinctly  recognised  and  consciously 
reflected  upon.  In  this  sense  only  it  may  be  said  that 
all  the  most  general  Legal  terms  are  nothing  else  than 
Moral  terms  created  by  the  spontaneous  sentiments  and 
aspirations  of  the  people.  This  is  conspicuously  true  of 
such  words  as"  r2grA^""rfw/y,""j9^r5(?n,"  ^^  property^''  ^^pro- 
mvfe^''  ''''frauds''  "  malice^''  and  the  like.  The  fluctuating 
meaning,  however,  of  all  moral  terms,  which  is  due  to  the 
diversities  of  moral  experience  in  individual  persons,  and 
to  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  such  terms  to  the  action 
of  all  kinds  of  varying  influences — religious,  social,  and 
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political,  makes  a  precise  terminology,  as  Moral  become 
converted  into  Legal  terms,  a  matter  of  the  most  stringent 
importance.  An  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  some 
dominant  Legal  terms  has,  indeed,  even  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  had  to  be  presumed,  and  of  others  a  brief  defi- 
nition had  to  be  interposed  by  anticipation. 

The  word  "Law,"  itself,  is  the  best  instance  that  could  be 
taken  of  a  thoroughly  abused  term,  employed  as  it  is  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  to  express  nothing  else  than  an  invariable 
sequence  ;  in  Ethical  Science  to  express  a  rule,  howsoever 
derived,  imperative  on  the  human  conscience ;  and  some- 
times, in  common  speech,  by  a  closer  analogy  to  its  true 
Juridical  meaning,  to  express  a  command  published  by  some 
potent  though  not  political  Authority,  as  in  the  phrases 
"  Law  of  God,"  **  Natural  Law,"  "  Moral  Law,"  "  Law  of 
Honour."  Whether  all  these  difierent  meanings  of  the 
term  "  Law  "  were  originally  borrowed  by  way  of  metaphor 
or  analogy  from  the  severe  Juridical  meaning  of  that  term, 
or  whether  the  Juridical  meaning  is  only  a  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed  employment  of  a  term  already  in  familiar  use, 
are  problems  touching  upon  a  still  more  general  historical 
enquiry  as  to  the  true  mode  in  which  a  keen  and  conscious 
political  sentiment  severed  itself  from  the  vague  moral 
sentiments  current  in  primitive  societies.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose  to  insist  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  the  term  Law  has  a 
most  precise  and  narrow  meaning,  the  clear  emmciation 
of  which  wiU  shortly  be  proceeded  with. 

In  the  present  chapter  the  strict  Juridical  meaning  of  the 
following  terms,  with  that  of  all  their  correlated  expres- 
sions, will  be  investigated,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  definitely 
fixed. 
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(1.)  State. 

(2.)  Law. 

(3.)  Eight. 

(4.)  Duty. 

(5.)  Person. 

(6.)  Thing. 

(7.)  A  peculiar  class  of  Terms  respecting  the  possible 
qualifications  of  moral  responsibility,  as — Intention,  Motive, 
Fraud,  and  the  like. 

(8.)  Act. 

(9.)  Event. 

1. — State. 

The  use  of  the  word  State  has  suffered,  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany,  from  two  opposite  sources  of  .laxity  and 
indefiniteness.  It  has  been  crippled  as  much  by  the  rude 
handling  of  an  evanescent  school  of  popular  politicians 
in  one  coimtry  as  it  has  lost  all  practical  value  and 
use  in  the  over-refined  and  sometimes  mystical  philo- 
sophy of  the  other.  In  order  to  preserve  unimpaired  all 
that  is  at  once  most  common  and  most  precious  in  the 
term  under  consideration,  the  following  elements  in  the 
conception  of  a  State  must  be  distinctly  kept  in  view : — 

(1.)  A  permanent  Association  of  men,  existing  for  defi- 
nite ends,  and  looked  at  from  a  particular,  and,  in  some 
respects,  idealistic  point  of  view. 

(2.)  Organisation ;  that  is,  a  reciprocity  of  function  and 
a  mutual  relation  of  all  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole, 

(3. )  A  relation  to  Time — ^past,  present,  and  futiure,  indif- 
fcrenUy ;  that  is,  to  no  one  period  exclusively  of  the  others. 
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(4.)  Relation  to  Things ;  especially  to  a  definite  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  named  Territory. 

(5.)  Self-sufficiency,  or  Independence  in  respect  of  other 
like  corporate  associations. 

(6.)  Self-consciousness,  as  exhibited  in  such  phenomena 
as  patriotism,  antiquarianism,  conservatism,  and  in  a 
general  reverence  for  the  past  traditions  of  the  Commu- 
nity as  an  organic  whole,  as  well  as  in  an  onward  looking 
towards  the  Future. 

(7.)  Concrete  Government,  with  all  its  essential  depart- 
ments— ^legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and  the  rest. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  everybody  using  the  term 
State  is  aware  that  all  these  elements  are  properly  con- 
tained in  it.  On  the  contrary,  most  persons,  especially 
in  England,  use  the  term  in  the  loosest  possible  fashion, 
making  it  synonymous  now  with  "the  person  or  persons 
governing  a  National  Commmiity  at  a  particular  moment," 
now  with  "  all  the  members  of  such  a  Community  alive  at 
a  particular  moment,"  now  with  ^*  the  same  persons  looked 
upon  as  an  organic  body,  whether  as  being  of  one  race, 
as  speaking  one  language,  or  as  having  one  and  the  same 
set  of  historical  antecedents,"  now  with  "  a  National  Society 
looked  upon  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Past,"  and  not  as 
being  organised  and  governed  at  the  present  moment,  still 
less  as  having  relations  of  the  most  transcendent  importance 
to  the  Future.  From  one  or  other  of  these  shallow  and 
mutilated  conceptions  flow  some  of  the  most  mischievous 
political  theories  and  consequences.  Thus  from  one 
conception  it  is  readily  concluded  that  no  moral  duties 
are  owing  to  Posterity ;  from  another,  that  no  deference 
or  veneration  is  due  to  the  traditional  unity  of  the  Nation 
in  the  Past;  from  another,  that  no  living  principle  or 
sentiment  welds  the  members  of  a  Nation  together  other 
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than  the  hope  of  material  advantages  to  be  reaped  through 
the  union ;  from  another,  that  Government  is  merely  an 
accident,  if  not  a  superfluity,  in  a  National  Society,  and 
may  one  day  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

Having,  then,  enumerated  all  the  elements  that  constitute 
the  true  conception  of  the  State,  it  will  serve  to  fix  the 
strict  use  of  the  term  for  Juridical  purposes  to  give  that 
term  the  following  definition,  or  rather  compendious 
explanation : — 

A  State  18  a  permanently  or ganised  aggregation  of  a  por- 
tion  of  the  Human  Family^  occupying  a  definite  Territory^ 
and  qualified  by  its  magnitude  and  by  the  fact  of  Govern" 
ment  for  tfie  complete  satisfaction  of  all  the  material  and 
moral  necessities  of  Human  Nature. 

2. — Law. 

A  Law  is  a  Command  of  the  Supreme  Political  Authority 
of  a  State  purporting  to  control  the  Acts  of  Persons  in 
the  Community. 

The  terms  here  used  demand  particular  explanation. 

A  Command  always  implies  a  strong  expectation  on  the 
jKirt  of  tlie  person  issuing  it,  that  it  will  be  unhesitatingly 
obeyed.  In  this  it  differs  from  a  mere  wish,  request, 
suggestion,  or  permission.  In  the  case  of  the  kind  of 
Command  which  is  called  a  Law,  the  expectation  of  obe- 
dience is  founded  on  an  assumed  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  It  is  cither  believed  by  the  Lawgiver  that  the 
persons  to  whom  he  addresses  his  laws  are  themselves 
anxious  to  conform  to  them,  and  therefore  only  need 
direction  as  to  the  form  which  their  obedience  must  take; 
4»r  else  the  Lawgiver  believes  that  the  penalties  he  is 
enabled  to  attach  to  disobedience  will  be  more  certainly 
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avoided  than  the  advantages  conceivably  resulting  from 
disobedience  would  be  pursued.  Every  Law,  so  far' as  it  is 
really  a  Law,  is  intended  to  be  obeyed.  There  are,  of 
course,  periods  during  which  a  Law  is,  aa  it  were,  strug- 
gling into  being;  and  there  are  other  periods  during 
which  its  vitality  is  departing.  Li  both  such  periods  it  is 
not  practically  expected  that  it  will  be  obeyed,  just  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  true  Law. 

It  is  said  that  the  Command  issues  from  the  Supreme 
Political  Authority  of  the  State.  It  is  sufficient  at  the  present 
stage  to  explain  the  phrase  "  Supreme  PoUtical  Authority  " 
to  mean,  "  the  Person  or  Persons  in  a  National  Community 
who,  at  a  given  moment,  have  unlimited  and  irresponsible 
power  to  control  the  Acts  of  all  Persons  in  the  Community." 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  State  that  there  should  be, 
at  every  moment  in  its  history,  some  Person  or  Persons 
in  whom  this  prodigious  power  rests.  Every  Command 
issued  in  piursuance  of  this  power  is  a  true  Law ;  though 
it  has  been  attempted  in  some  quarters  to  limit  the  use  of 
the  term  Law  to  such  Commands  as  refer  to  a  long  series 
of  acts,  as  extend  over  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time, 
or  as  affect  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  Persons.  Such 
distinctions  are  wholly  valueless  and  misleading.  The  most 
apparently  isolated  decree,  if  imperative  and  peremptory, 
is  addressed  to  all  the  members  of  the  Executive  needed 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  to  all  Persons  in  the  Conunu- 
nity  capable  of  interfering  with  its  being  carried  into 
effect.  Thus  all  distinction  between  some  kinds  of  Com- 
mands and  others,  on  the  ground  of  generahty,  is  as 
spurious  as  it  is  perplexing. 

It  is  said  above  that  a  Law  purports  to  control  acts. 
In  this  it  is  distinguishable  from  all  modes  of  influence 
which  either  purport  to  affect  the  intellect,  the  feelings, 
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or  the  conscience  of  men  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other,  to  exert  purely  mechanical  pressure  on  parts  of 
the  physical  universe.  Thus  Law  differs  as  much  from  all 
modes  of  merely  moral  persuasion,  in  one  direction,  as  from 
all  modes  of  material  restraint  in  another.  It  is  true  that 
in  order  to  make  a  Law  effective,  that  is,  to  secure  that  it 
be  imiversally  obeyed,  the  state  of  mind  which  precedes 
men's  acts  must  always  be  matter  of  the  most  careful 
consideration  by  the  Legislator.  It  is  sufficient  in  this 
place,  before  the  full  definition  of  the  term  act  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  to  notice  that  every  true  acti  that  is,  neither 
an  event  nor  a  mere  thought  or  desirej  is  accompanied 
by  certain  mental  or  emotional  states  or  operations,  as 
Ejiowledge,  Desire,  energetic  Kesolution,  final  Design,  or 
Acquiescence.  The  activity  or  strength  of  these  various 
mental  or  emotional  conditions  will  be  determined  by  the 
kind  of  consequences,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  act  con- 
templated. The  Lawgiver,  by  affixing  a  penalty  to  dis- 
obedience, gets  certain  of  those  consequences  into  his 
own  power,  and  thereby  reacts  directly  on  the  mental 
condition  of  all  the  Persons  to  whom  his  Laws  are  ad- 
dressed. It  is  in  this  way  that  the  proposition  that  Laws 
never  affect  to  control  anything  else  than  the  a^^ts  of 
Persons  is  reconcilable  with  the  familiar  fact,  that  Courts 
of  Justice  have  no  more  frequent  occupation  than  a 
searching  scrutiny  into  the  most  recondite  and  intricate 
labyrinths  of  the  human  mind.  All  judicial  investigations 
of  questions  of  Intention,  Motive,  Infancy,  Insanity,  Fraud, 
and  Malice,  are  nothing  more  than  scrupulous  enquiries 
into  the  state  of  mind  of  an  agent  with  reference  to  the 
probable  consequences,  direct  or  indirect,  of  his  act.  The 
huccess  of  such  enquiries  depends  partly  on  the  prevalent 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  partly  on  the  actual  evidence 
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forthcoming  in  the  particular  case.  The  whole  judicial 
process  is,  therefore,  invariably  of  a  twofold  nature :  (1.) 
the  ascertaining  of  the  exact  kind  and  quality  of  the  act 
forbidden  by  Law;  (2.)  the  determining  whether  an  act  of 
this  precise  complexion  has  been  really  done  by  the  par- 
ticular Person  accused.  It  is  customary  to  say,  that  the 
first  part  of  the  investigation  is  one  of  Law,  and  the  second 
one  of  Fact. 

3,  4. — ^EiGHT  AND  Duty. 

Every  Law  is  addressed  to  all  Persons  in  the  Community, 
inasmuch  as  all  are  commanded  to  take  notice  of  it,  and 
to  abstain  from  interfering  yrith  its  due  operation.  Every 
Law  is  also  especially  addressed  to  the  class  of  Persons 
forming  a  department  of  the  Executive  who  are  com- 
manded actively  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  But,  further- 
more, most  Laws  are  also  especially  addressed  to  limited 
classes  of  Persons,  whose  capacity  of  control  over  the  Acts 
of  other  Persons,  either  in  respect  of  personal  security,  of 
reputation,  of  Things  capable  of  being  Owned,  or  of 
services  promised,  these  Laws  affect  to  regulate  and 
prescribe.  In  this  way  the  realm  of  action  of  one  set  of 
Persons  in  the  Community  is  enlarged  in  exactly  the 
same  measure  and  degree  that  that  of  another  is  re- 
stricted. Such  a  capacity  of  control  over  the  acts  of 
another  Person^  so  given  by  Law,  is  said  to  be  a  Right. 
The  corresponding  liability  of  the  other  Person  to  have 
his  acts  so  controlled  is  said  to  be  a  Duty.  Thus  every 
Eight  presupposes  a  corresponding  Duty.  It  has  been 
questioned,  however,  whether  every  Duty  presupposes  a 
corresponding  Eight ;  in  other  words,  whether  there  can 
be  such  a  thing  as  an  "Absolute  Duty."     Perhaps  Laws 
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relating  to  offences  against  the  Existence  or  Constitution 
of  the  State,  to  taxation,  to  national  defence,  and  the 
like,  might  be  held  to  impose  Duties  upon  some  or  all 
Persons  without  according  corresponding  Rights,  The 
question  is  rather  a  technical  and  logical  than  a  practical 
one,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  Community  has  an  interest  in 
every  Law  being  obeyed ;  and  the  most  famiUar  notion  of 
a  legal  Eight  is  that  of  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  some 
Person  or  Persons  more  than  by  others,  and  capable  of 
being  made  practically  available  by  the  Person  interested 
through  the  use  of  special  machinery  .publicly  instituted 
for  the  purpose.  In  this  stricter  use  of  the  term  Right, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Supreme  Political  Authority  itself 
cannot  enjoy  Bights  any  more  than  it  can  be  hable  to 
Duties,  though  all  the  Persons  who  compose  it,  in  their 
private  capacity,  can  enjoy  the  one  as  they  are  liable  to 
the  other.  Thus  it  is  a  mere  courteous  fiction  to  say  that 
the  English  Monarch  can  do  no  wrong.  It  is  merely  a 
deferential  form  of  imputing  to  him  the  attributes  he  had 
when  he  absorbed  in  himself  the  whole  Supreme  Political 
Authority,  and  now  the  antiquated  phrase  renders  no 
other  service  than  that  of  stamping  the  actual  impotency 
of  Courts  of  Law. 

There  are  no  terms  in  the  use  of  which  the  confusion 
of  L(^al  and  Moral  notions  is  at  once  so  common  and  so 
dangerous  as  in  that  of  Right  and  Duty,  The  senti- 
ment of  Eight,  however  groimded,  is  so  deep  and  pene- 
trating, that  it  naturally  imparts  something  of  its  own 
vivacity  and  mysterious  significance  even  to  the  severely 
limited  conception  of  a  legal  claim  named  after  itself 
This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  which  shows  that 
the  real  connection  of  Law  and  Morality  is  so  intimate 
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and  profound  that  the  only  safeguard  against  endless  per- 
plexities is  to  be  sought  in  the  most  anxious  and  decisive 
discrimination.  The  school  of  Bentham  has  done  as  much 
harm  in  allowing  but  a  hair's-breadth  of  separation  between 
Morals  and  Law  as  certain  of  their  more  ignorant  opponents 
did  and  are  doing  in  their  attempt  to  deluge  Law  with 
Morality.  The  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word  Eight  was 
notably  exemplified  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  the  United  States.  Most  people  are  ready 
now  to  admit  that  there  has  been  no  time  when  a  slave  had 
not  a  moral  Eight  to  his  personal  freedom.  Yet,  in  Som- 
mersett*s  case,  decided  by  the  English  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  A.n.  1771,  it  took  a  lengthened  argument  to  dis- 
cover whether,  by  the  law  of  England,  a  Negro  confined  in 
irons,  on  board  a  ship  lying  in  the  Thames  and  bound  for 
Jamaica,  had,  or  had  not,  a  %ai  Eight  to  his  personal  free- 
dom. As  to  his  moral  Eight,  probably  neither  judges  nor 
counsel  had  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  and  Lord  Mansfield  him- 
self said  that  the  state  of  slavery  was  so  odious,  that  nothing 
could  be  **  suffered  to  support  it  but  Positive  Law."  How- 
ever iniquitous  and  impolitic  a  Law  may  be,  a  legal  Eight 
enjoyed  tmder  it  is  just  as  perfect  and  available  as  if  the 
Law  were  the  product  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence. If  a  Law,  in  the  face  of  every  plea  of  moral  justice, 
gives  one  Person  the  power  of  excluding  another  from  the 
Ownership  of  land,  ever  so  indisputably  acquired,  the  Eight 
of  the  new  comer  to  possession,  and  the  Duty  of  the  evicted 
Owner  to  cede  possession,  must  and  will  be  recognised  in 
every  Court  of  Justice  in  the  land ;  and  all  persons  inter- 
fering with  the  due  transfer  of  the  property,  or  the  fiiU 
enjoyment  of  it,  will  render  themselves  hable  to  penalties, 
either  criminal  or  civil. 
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L^al  Bights  and  Duties,  according  to  the  explanation 
above  given  of  them,  are  almost  infinitely  diversified  and 
elastic  in  their  character.  They  admit  of  classification  with 
reference  to— (1.)  the  Social  Purposes  which  the  acts 
affected  to  be  controlled  subserve,  such  as  personal  Eepu- 
tation,  personal  Security,  Ownership,  services  of  all  sorts  ; 
(2.)  the  Time  during  which  the  control  is  to  be  exercised ; 
(3.)  the  Modes  of  l^al  Procedure  by  which  the  power  of 
control  is  to  be  made  practically  available.  The  following 
may  be  given  as  a  formal  explanation  of  the  terms  Right 
and  Duty : — 

A  Right  is  a  measure  of  control  delegated  by  the  Supreme 
Political  Authority  of  a  State  to  a  Person  said  to  be  thereby 
invested  with  a  "  Right "  over  the  Acts  of  another  Person  or 
other  Persons  said  to  be  thereby  made  liable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a^^ Duty** 

Throughout  this  work  the  expression  legal  relations 
will  always  be  used  to  imply  an  Aggregate  of  legal  Rights 
and  Duties. 

5,  6. — ^Peeson  AND  Thing. 

The  terms  Person  and  Thing  as  used  in  the  Science 
of  Jurisprudence,  owing  to  the  incessant  colloquial  use 
of  the  same  terms  with  the  most  lax  and  vague  signifi- 
cations, present  difficulties  of  exactly  the  same  kind  and 
degree  as  the  terms  Right  and  Duty.  The  Moral  dis- 
tinction has  given  rise  to  the  Legal  one,  and,  being  much 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  Legal  one,  always  underlies 
it.  Some  writers  have  attempted  to  distinguish,  for  ju- 
ridical purposes,  a  Person  from  a  Thing,  by  describing  the 
former  as  in  all  cases  an  end  for  which  Law  exists,  and  the 
latter  as  never  more  than  a  means  to  another  end  outside 
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itself.     According  to  this  view,  when  a  human  being  is 
degraded  to  the  depth  of  being  only  recognised  as  a  pro- 
per object  for  protection  by  Law  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
others  are  concerned,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Slaves  in  a  very  early  period  of  Koman  Law,  such  a 
human  being  falls  under  the  class  of  Things  and  not  of 
Persons.  Other  writers,  nearly  akin  to  these,  have  rather 
spoken  of  the  capacity  to  be  invested  with  Eights  as  the 
mark  of  Legal  Personality.   Others,  again,  have  spoken  of 
the  capacity  to  be  invested  with  Eights  and  to  be  made 
liable  to  the  performance  of  legal  Duties  as  the  testing 
characteristics.    According  to  one  or  other  of  these  views 
the  Eoman  Slave  passed  into  the  class  of  Persons  so  soon 
as  he,  or  others  on  his  behalf,  could  invoke  the  aid  of 
any  legal  process  against  his  Master  or  other  Persons,  or 
his  Master  or  other  Persons  could  invoke  the  like  aid 
against  him.     Lastly,  other  writers  have  insisted  solely 
on  the  criterion  of  what  they  call  Moral  EesponsibiUty. 
•    All  these  views  are  plausible,  if  no  one  of  them  is 
exhaustive.     They  each  testify  to  certain  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  conception  of  a  legal  Person  as  opposed  to  a 
Thing,  and  in  a  true  definition  no  one  of  them  can  be 
entirely  neglected.     The  following  may  serve  as  such  a 
definition : — 

A  Person  is  a  Human  Being  looked  upon  as  capable  of 
being  invested  with  Rights^  or  made  liable  to  the  per- 
formance of  Duties. 

A  Thing  is  a  detached  portion  of  the  Material  Universe^ 
looked  upon  as  an  object  mediate  or  immediate  of  the  Acts 
of  Persons. 

By  making  the  term  Persons  coextensive  in  its 
meaning  with  all  Human  Beings  in  the  Community,  all 
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perplexing  questions,  arising  in  States  which  forbid  by  Law 
cruelty  to  animals,  as  to  the  quasi-Personality  of  animals, 
are  avoided.  The  capacity  of  being  invested  with  Bights 
or  made  liable  to  Duties  suflSciently  indicates  the  notion 
of  Moral  Eesponsibility,  of  which  more  will  be  said  imme- 
diately, as  inseparable  from  that  of  true  legal  Personality, 
The  definitions  above  given  of  Person  and  Thing  are, 
again,  quite  compatible  with  the  two  facts  that— (1.) 
Human  Beings  are,  sometimes,  for  special  legal  purposes, 
treated  exactly  as  Things ;  and  that  (2,)  Things,  or  aggre- 
gate masses  of  Things,  are,  for  other  legal  purposes,  looked 
upon  as  in  some  way  capable  of  being  invested  with  Eights 
and  made  liable  to  Duties,  that  is,  treated  as  Persons.  Of 
the  first  of  these  facts,  the  case  of  a  Master  having  a  Eight 
of  Action  for  an  injury  done  to  his  Servant;  a  Husband, 
Father,  or  Guardian  for  an  injury  done  to  a  Wife,  Child, 
or  Ward ;  Eelatives  or  Insurance  Companies  entitled  to 
compensation  for  negligence  in  the  carriage  of  passengers, 
resulting  in  death,  are  notorious  instances.  Of  the  other 
of  these  facts,  the  familiar  habit  in  all  systems  of  Law  of 
creating  what  are  called  "fictitious"  or  "artificial"  Persons, 
is  the  most  significant  example.  The  "Hereditas,"  the 
"Fiscus,"  or  Imperial  Treasury,  "Collegia"  and  "Juris  Uni- 
versitates  "  generally,  in  Soman  Law ;  and  Corporations, 
Sole  or  Aggregate,  in  English  Law,  are  either  assemblages 
of  Things  or  of  an  indefinite  number  of  Human  Beings  to 
which  the  Law  attributes,  for  special  purposes,  a  certain 
capacity  of  control  over  the  Acts  of  Persons,  or  prescribes 
certain  limitations  in  their  proper  or  possible  activity. 
They  are,  in  other  w^ords,  looked  upon  as  capable  of 
being  invested  with  Eights,  or  made  liable  to  the  per- 
formance of  Duties. 

0 
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7. — A  PECULIAR  Class  op  Terms  respecting  the  possible 
Qualifications  of  Moral  Eesponsibility. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Jurist  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"Moral  Eesponsibility"  must  not  be  held  to  assume  the 
truth  of  any  Theory  relating  to  the  constitution  of  Man  or 
to  the  government  of  the  Universe.  The  phrase  does 
nothing  more  than  chronicle  the  products  of  experience 
with  respect  to  the  actual  nature,  habits,  and  faculties  of 
Man.  The  possibility  of  Law  wholly  rests  on  the  basis  of 
this  experience.  If  men's  actions  could  only  be  deter- 
mined in  every  case  by  special  mechanical  pressure  then 
and  there  brought  to  bear,  all  use  of  a  general  Eule  would 
be  excluded.  It  is  known,  on  the  contrary,  whatever 
psychologists  may  assert  as  to  the  liberty  or  the  bondage 
of  Man's  Will,  that  he  is  practically  affected  in  his  conduct 
by  the  nature  of  the  consequences  which  he  foresees  will 
ensue  from  it.  These  consequences  the  Legislator  endea- 
vours to  control,  and  thereby  he  operates  on  that  pecuUar 
faculty  of  mental  determination  called  the  Will,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  external  control,  is  invariably  followed 
by  appropriate  muscular  motions.  The  juridical  view, 
then,  of  Moral  Eesponsibihty  involves  the  assumptions, — 
(1.)  that  average  men  have  the  capacity  of  forming  an 
Intention,  that  is,  of  distinctly  contemplating  the  immediate 
consequences  of  their  own  Acts,  under  the  term  Acts 
including  all  those  muscular  movements  which,  in  default 
of  external  restraint  or  disease,  are  invariably  followed  by 
the  sort  of  Desire  denominated  Will;  (2.)  that  they  have 
the  capacity  of  WiUing,  that  is,  of  conceiving  the  par- 
ticular sort  of  Desire  which  is  invariably  and  necessarily 
followed  by  Action ;  (3.)  that  they  have  the  capacity  of 
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Acting,  that  is,  of  making  the  particular  kind  of  muscular 
movements  upon  which  the  Will  has  resolved. 
Thut 


{1.  Forming  an  Intention,  "j  must  all  enter  into 
2.  Willing,  I  the  idea  of  Moral 

3.  Acting,  J  Responsibility. 

Any  one  of  these  three  capacities  may  be  present  with- 
out the  other  two.  Thus  a  Person  may  form  an  Intention 
with  respect  to  the  Act  he  is  at  the  point  of  determining 
upon,  but,  owing  to  some  distraction  or  interruption,  he 
never  wills  and  never  does  the  Act.  Attempts  to  commit 
Crimes,  and  the  English  offence  of  "Compassing  and  Imagin- 
ing the  death  of  the  King,"  are  illustrations  of  this  inchoate 
responsibihty.  So,  again,  a  person  may  have  that  peculiar 
sort  of  Desire  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  external  restraint, 
is  invariably  followed  by  certain  muscular  movements, 
yet,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  some  such  restraint  as 
sudden  paralysis,  capture  by  the  police,  or  mechani(3al 
pressure,  after  the  Desire  has  been  fully  conceived,  the  Act 
is  never  performed.  In  the  same  way  the  Will  to  perform 
a  certain  muscular  movement  may  be  present,  and  yet  the 
consequences  of  that  movement,  direct  or  indirect,  may 
never  be  contemplated.  This  is  the  case  in  extreme  Infancy, 
or  in  equivalent  states  of  inexperience,  for  certain  purposes, 
in  such  peculiar  conditions  as  those  of  Idiocy,  Insanity,  and 
Intoxication.  The  Will  is  present,  but  no  Intention  is  or 
can  be  formed.  One  large  class  of  exculpatory  facts  is 
determined  wholly  by  the  Mode  in  which  the  capacity  of 
the  Person  relieved  from  legal  responsibility  may  be  trifled 
with,  thwarted,  or  perplexed.  Fraud  relieves  the  Person 
pleading  it  on  the  ground  that  he  was  deceived  with 
respect  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  his  Act.     He 
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intended  to  do  an  Act  to  be  immediately  followed  by  a 
certain  set  of  consequences  which  he  foresaw.  The  real 
consequences  of  the  Act  were  craftily  concealed  from  hini, 
or,  by  a  slight  legerdemain,  a  novel  set  of  consequences 
were  substituted  for  those  he  desired.  He  signed  a  Pro- 
missory note  payable  at  six  months'  date  for  fifty  pounds ; 
by  the  Fraud  of  the  Person  to  whom  it  is  made  payable, 
the  sum  is  altered  to  five  hundred  pounds  and  the  time 
to  six  days.  Or  a  Person  in  a  state  of  ill  health  signs 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  merely  indifierent  document, 
relating  to  one  of  the  most  every-day  concerns.  He  has 
really  signed  his  Will,  by  which  all  he  owns  will  be  trans- 
ferred at  his  death  to  the  Person  who  has,  by  fraudulently 
substituting  one  document  for  the  other,  disguised  the 
real  consequences  of  the  Act  of  Signature. 

For  complete  Legal  Imputabihty  the  three  distinct  capa- 
cities— (1.)  to  form  an  Intention,  (2.)  to  Will,  and  (3.)  to 
Act,  must  all  be  present,  in  however  slight  a  degree  one  or 
other  of  them  may  be  manifested.  In  deciding  upon  the 
Moral  Eesponsibility  of  a  Person  accused  of  disobeying  a 
Law,  the  Judge  is  under  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the 
degree  in  which  these  several  capacities  are  present,  and 
of  determining  whether  any  facts  are  disclosed  by  which 
these  capacities  might  be  impaired.  General  Facts  hmiting 
Moral  Eesponsibility  may  be  classified  according  as  they 
are  the  pure  expression  of  simple  Physical  or  Ethical  phe- 
nomena, or  are  the  creations  of  Legal  and  Political  institu- 
tions to  which  an  artificial  influence  on  Intention  is,  for 
purposes  of  public  policy,  and  imder  the  guidance  of 
average  experience,  generally  imputed  by  Law. 

The  Facts  properly  held  to  impair  or  quahfy  Moral 
Eesponsibility  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
divisions : — 
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(1.)  Universal  Facts,  as  Infancy,  Old  Age,and  Difference 
of  Sex. 

(2.)  Occasional  Facts,  physical  or  ethical,  as  Idiocy,  Insa- 
nity, Intemperance,  Bodily  disorder  or  casual  In- 
firmity, Error  or  Mistake,  Compulsion,  and  Fraud, 

(3.)  Facts,  physical  or  ethical,  to  which  an  artificial 
imputation  is  aflBxed  by  Law,  as  Marriage, 
Agency,  Trust,  and  what  is  called,  in  English 
Law,  "  Constructive  "  Fraud. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  Mode  in 
which  every  one  of  the  Facts  here  enumerated  operate,  or 
are  properly  held  to  operate,  upon  Moral  Eesponsibility 
through  their  direct  influence  on  the  Intention  of  the 
Agent.  The  precise  investigation  of  the  Mode  in  which  a 
few  of  them  operate  will  supply  the  key  to  the  mode  of 
operation  of  alL 

As  to  the  Universal  Facts  falling  under  the  first  division, 
they  are  manifestly  bound  up  with  the  general  condition 
of  Humanity,  and  therefore  are  taken  notice  of  with  greater 
or  less  precision  and  fehcity  in  every  System  of  Law  that 
has  at  all  developed  itself.  For  instance,  very  young 
children  Will  and  Act  as  really  as  do  their  seniors,  but, 
fix)m  utter  inexperience  or  thoughtlessness  as  to  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  many  of  their  actions,  they  cannot, 
with  respect  to  these  actions,  be  said  to  form  an  Intention. 
Thus  the  habit  of  regarding  young  children  as  being,  for 
li^al  purposes,  Morally  Irresponsible  acquires  fixity  and 
permanence,  and  each  particular  Legal  System  has  only  to 
assign,  in  accordance  with  the  national  temperament, 
race,  climate,  and  traditions,  the  Age  at  which  this  Irre- 
sponsibility shall  wholly  or  partially  end.  The  Age  may 
differ  for  different  legal  purposes.     It  may  be  held  that 
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a  child  obtains  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  to  guard  him  against  certain  Acts  at  an 
earlier  Age  than  against  others.  On  this  principle,  ac- 
cording to  English  Law,  Criminal  Liability  commences 
long  before  Civil  Liability ;  and  even  at  an  Age  long  before 
Criminal  Lresponsibihty  wholly  ceases,  the  ordinary  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  that  Lresponsibility  admits  of  being 
rebutted. 

Whether  Difference  of  Sex  is  an  essential  and  universal 
or  only  accidental  and  local  ground  for  imputing  dif- 
ferences of  Moral  Kesponsibility,  is  rather  a  psychological 
and  political  than  a  juridical  problem.  Li  attempting  a 
practical  solution  of  it  each  nation  has  differed  from  every 
other  and  each  age  from  every  previous  age.  Guidance 
has  been  sought  rather  from  the  dictates  of  inexplicable 
sentiments  and  firmly  rooted  institutions  than  either  from 
facts  or  reasoning.  The  present  vacillation  both  of  thought 
and  policy  in  England,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Continental  countries  with  respect  to  the  real  nature  and 
operation  of  Difference  of  Sex  is  far  too  great  to  admit 
of  this  fact  being  catalogued  in  a  Systematic  view  of  the 
Science  of  Jurisprudence  as  one  of  the  permanent  Facts 
influencing  Moral  Responsibility. 

As  to  the  Occasional  Facts  mentioned  in  the  second  of 
the  above  divisions,  they  impair  the  faculty  of  forming 
an  Intention  by  rendering  the  vision  even  of  the  imme- 
diate Future  clouded,  distorted,  or  obscured.  Different 
Legal  Systems  recognise  these  Facts  as  operating  in  different 
degrees.  Li  England,  as  with  Infancy  so  with  Insanity 
and  Intemperance,  a  different  sort  of  Presumption  is 
raised  in  favoiu*  of  Moral  Irresponsibility  as  affecting  some 
classes  of  Acts  than  as  affecting  other  classes.     The  iden- 
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tical  testimony  of  Insanity  which  might  suffice  to  upset  a 
Will  or  reheve  the  maker  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  from  all 
Liability  upon  it  might  not  suffice  to  save  the  same  person 
upon  a  charge  of  Wilful  Murder  committed  at  the  moment 
of  signing  tlie  Will  or  making  the  Bill  of  Exchange.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Person  being  supplied  with  necessaries 
of  life  during  a  fit  of  Intoxication  might  be  Uable  upon  a 
Contract  made  in  the  same  condition  of  mind  in  which 
he  is,  for  some  Criminal  purposes,  held  Morally  Irre- 
sponsible. 

The  rules  providing  for  the  case  of  an  Agent's  capacity 
of  forming  an  Intention  being  impaired  through  the  pre- 
Bcnce  of  Fraud  or  through  Ignorance  or  Inadvertence^ 
resulting  in  what  is  technically  called  Error  or  Mistake^ 
form  a  prominent  part  of  every  Legal  System.  In  all  these 
cases  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  immediate  consequences 
of  an  Act  is  brought  about  in  the  Agent's  mind.  In  some 
points  of  view  the  Agent  may  be  held  to  be  Morally 
Eesponsible  for  his  mind's  perverted  condition.  A  small 
amount,  an  average  amount,  or  a  very  great  amount,  of 
Care  and  Diligence  may  be  properly  demanded  of  him, 
and  he  has  failed  to  exercise  it  This  may  be  a  ground 
for  reducing  the  compensation  due  to  him  for  his  own  loss 
or  for  increasing  the  penalty  for  the  loss  he  has  occasioned 
to  others.  But  whatever  his  Liability  in  this  respect,  the 
fact  that  his  Moral  Responsibility  was  impaired,  through 
defect  in  the  requisite  Intention,  cannot  be  evaded  in  a 
just  System  of  Law.  The  rules  relating  to  Frauds  Igno- 
rance^ Error^  and  Mistake^  have  for  their  purpose  to 
guide  the  minds  of  Judges  with  respect  to  the  limits  of 
allowance  and  indulgence  which  a  defective  Intention  in 
an  Agent  may  legally  meet  with. 
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The  regulation  of  the  legal  consequences  of  Fraud  and 
of  the  different  forms  of  Ignorance  is  one  of  the  most 
arduous  problems  before  the  Legislator,  and  the  mode  of 
solving  it  affords  a  delicate  test  of  the  degree  of  Moral 
discrimination  characterising  his  age  and  country.  The 
actual  complexities  that  arise  are  of  the  following  sort. 
A  single  fraudulent  Act  may  give  rise  to  a  long  line  of 
transactions,  all  of  them  strictly  honest,  and  in  every  one 
of  which  the  Agents  would  be  grievously  injiu-ed  were 
the  whole  line  to  be  held  vitiated  through  the  discovery 
of  a  flaw  affecting  one  of  the  earhest  links.  To  meet  this 
possible  case  were  devised  and  elaborated  the  doctrines  of 
"  bona  fides  "  in  Eoman  Law  and  of  "  notice  "  in  English  Law. 
A  Person  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Eight  directly  issuing 
from  another  Eight,  the  creation  of  which  was  due  to  a 
Fraud,  may  have  been — (1.)  cognisant  of  the  Fraud  from 
the  first ;  or  (2.)  informed  of  it  after  the  Eight  it  created 
had  become  vested,  and  before  his  own  Eight  accrued  or 
he  had  parted  with  it  to  another ;  or  (3.)  not  informed  of 
it  tm  after  this  last  Eight  had  accrued  or  he  had  parted 
with  it  to  another.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  fraudulent 
negotiation  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  a  late  Lidorsee  may 
have  known  of  the  original  Fraud  at  the  time  the  Bill  was 
indorsed  to  himself;  or  he  may  not  have  known  at  that 
time,  and  may,  in  consequence,  have  given  what  is  called 
"  value  "  for  it,  but  may  have  heard  of  the  Fraud  before 
he  indorsed  it  to  another  and  yet  have  none  the  less 
indorsed  it  to  the  other ;  or,  from  first  to  last,  he  may 
never  have  heard  of  the  Fraud  at  all.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases  he  would  in  no  country  be  held  to  be  in  bond 
fide.  Li  the  second  case  he  might  or  might  not,  accord- 
ing to   circumstances  or  the  accidental  national  policy. 
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In  the  third  case  he  must,  in  every  country,  be  held  to 
be  as  much  in  bond  fide  as  if  the  Fraud  had  never  been 
committed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  illustrate  by  familiar  instances 
the  modes  in  which  Ignorance^  whether  as  to  the  state  of 
Facts  or  the  state  of  the  Law  is,  under  one  form  or  another, 
treated  by  the  Law  of  all  countries  as  affecting  Moral 
Eesponsibility,  It  is  held  in  most  countries,  as  in  England, 
to  be  the  most  convenient  Presumption  that  everybody  is 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Law.  The  Presumption, 
in  its  strict  meaning,  implies  an  impossibility,  or  rather 
an  absurdity.  It  is  only  more  convenient  than  the  oppo- 
site Presumption,  inasmuch  as  it  shuts  out  peremptorily 
the  interminable  excuses  which  would  otherwise  be 
founded  on  the  Ignorance  of  Law.  Even  in  countries 
where  this  Presumption  is  most  severe,  it  is  held  capable  of 
being  rebutted  where,  through  youth,  idiocy,  "  rusticity," 
or  other  special  circumstances,  acquaintance  with  the  state 
of  the  Law  is  next  to  impossible. 

Moral  Eesponsibility,  it  has  been  indicated,  may  not  be 
only  held  to  be  affected  by  the  inexorable  facts  of  Human 
Life,  and  the  average  vicissitudes  of  Human  Nature,  but 
also  through  the  operation  of  a  class  of  social  or  almost 
artificial  Facts  which  are  the  creations  of  nothing  else 
than  Civil  Society  and  of  Law  itself. 

Thus  Marriage,  as  a  legal  Kelationship,  presupposes  the 
existence  of  Law,  in  however  inchoate  and  embryonic  a 
form.  This  Kelationship,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  exhibited  in  all  nations,  presents  the  Wife  as 
being  in  such  a  degree,  whether  greater  or  less,  of  sub- 
ordination to  and  dependence  upon  her  Husband  as 
obviously  to  hinder  her  freedom  of  action  and  therefore 
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to  limit  her  Moral  Eesponsibility.  The  general  possibility 
of  such  limitation  is  recognised  in  most  Systems  of  Law, 
and  it  is  enforced  by  national  institutions  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  Ownership,  Contract,  and  even  Personal  Liberty, 
place  the  Female  sex  at  a  standing  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison with  the  Male. 

Another  Fact,  artificially  created  by  Law,  which,  wher- 
ever it  exists,  is  necessarily  held  to  restrict  Moral  Kespon- 
sibihty,  is  Agency.  It  was  seen  that  the  three  elements 
essential  to  constitute  Moral  Eesponsibility  are — (1.)  a 
capacity  to  form  an  Litention ;  (2.)  a  capacity  to  Will ;  and 
(3.)  a  capacity  to  Act.  In  the  course  of  CiviUsation  the 
convenience  of  Mankind  has  introduced  the  habit  of 
separating,  in  a  multitude  of  transactions,  the  Person  who 
Intends  and  Wills  from  the  Person  who  Acts, — that  is,  in 
the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word  **  Acts,"  where  it  means 
simply  "  puts  the  necessary  muscles  in  motion  so  as  to 
produce  the  desired  effect."  In  this  case  the  whole  Moral 
Eesponsibility  is  shared  between  the  two  persons  engaged, 
the  so-called  "  Principal "  and  the  "  Agent."  The  distri- 
bution of  the  exact  share  of  Eesponsibility  attributable  to 
each  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  third  Persons  affected  by  the  complete 
transaction.  It  is  customary  in  Legal  Systems  to  make 
certain  general  rules,  suggested  by  the  nature  and  habits 
of  Mankind,  for  determining  where  the  Eesponsibility  in 
such  cases  is  presumed  to  he.  The  Law  directs  the 
Judge  to  presume  that  Acts  of  a  particular  class  are,  for 
aU  purposes  of  legal  Liability,  the  Agent's  own  and  no- 
body else's ;  that  other  Acts  are  imputable  in  the  way  of 
legal  Liability  to  somebody  else  and  not  to  the  actual 
Agent ;  that  other  Acts,  again,  are  either  imputable  to  the 
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Agent  or  to  somebody  else,  as  special  Gircumstances  may 
suggest  The  kind  of  Signs  which  the  Law  will  look  to 
in  order  to  b&x  Moral  Eesponsibility  will  be  such  as  the 
general  or  special  relation  existing  between  the  Parties, 
the  customary  course  of  similar  transactions,  the  know- 
ledge actually  or  presumptively  possessed  by  a  third 
Person  affected  of  the  representative  or  non-representative 
character  of  the  Agent.  Each  Legal  System  will  have 
its  own  rules,  prescribing  the  use  to  be  made  of  these  and 
cognate  Signs. 

Closely  akin  to  Agency  is  the  equally  artificial  legal 
phenomenon  of  Trust.  This  phenomenon  is  eminently  a 
modem  one,  though  the  main  idea  of  presuming,  for 
general  purposes  of  public  convenience,  a  Special  Confi- 
dential Eelationship  between  two  or  more  Persons  figured 
largely  in  the  Praetorian  department  of  Koman  Law,  and 
must,  indeed,  enter  more  or  less  into  aU  advanced  Sys- 
tems of  Jurisprudence.  A  Trustee  is  a  Person  regarded 
by  Law  as  competent  to  form  an  Intention  and  to  Act, 
but  the  region  of  whose  Will  is  circumscribed  by  limits 
of  all  kinds  invented  and  imposed  by  Law  itself.  Thus 
a  Trustee  is  held  responsible  in  the  highest  degree  for 
every  one  of  his  Acts  in  the  matter  of  his  Trust,  but  his 
freedom  of  action  is  narrowed  to  certain  very  definite  di- 
rections. It  may  be  said  that  a  Trustee  derives  his  Eights 
or  his  capacity  of  controlling  the  Acts  of  others  from  one 
class  of  Laws,  and  his  Duties  or  his  liability  to  have  his 
own  Acts  controlled  from  another.  In  respect  of  the 
former  class,  he  is  Morally  Responsible  to  the  extent  that 
he  is  a  free  agent.  In  respect  of  the  latter  class,  that 
Responsibility  is  severely  limited  to  the  extent  that  his 
course  of  action  is  restricted  to  the  channels  marked  out 
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by  Law  itself.  Thus,  so  far  as  a  Trustee  confines  his 
voluntary  action  to  the  limits  prescribed  by  Law,  his 
Moral  Eesponsibility  will  be  judicially  tested  in  the  same 
way  as  it  would  be  were  he  physically  incapable  of  Willing 
otherwise.  The  whole  historical  origin,  meaning,  and 
doctrine  of  Trusts  will  come  under  consideration  later  on, 
as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  head  "  Laws  affecting 
Special  Classes  of  Persons." 

Another  artificial  class  of  Facts,  owing  their  origin  to 
Law  itself,  and,  by  a  presumed  operation  on  the  Intention 
of  an  Agent,  held,  in  many  Systems  of  Law,  to  qualify  the 
Agent's  Moral  EesponsibiUty,  are  those  of  the  nature  of 
what  is  called  in  England  Constructive  Fraud.  This 
class  of  Facts  is  formed  by  an  inductive  process  out  of 
a  series  of  observations  of  average  human  conduct.  It  is 
noticed  that  in  the  play  of  domestic  relationships,  of  com- 
mercial transactions,  and,  more  generally,  of  negotia- 
tions implying  mutual  fidelity,  the  weak,  or  the  ignorant 
often  come  to  be  placed  in  a  position  very  disadvantageous 
compared  with  that  of  those  with  whom  they  are  dealing. 
There  may  be  no  imputations  of  selfish  or  unworthy 
conduct  on  the  part  of  anyone,  and  yet  the  Lawgiver 
may  think  it  well  to  determine  that  exceptional  securities 
for  fairness,  impartiality,  and  dihgence,  ought  to  be  given 
by  the  stronger  to  the  weaker.  To  provide  these  secu- 
rities he  creates  a  number  of  Eules  controlling  the  conduct 
of  the  stronger,  and  raising  an  irresistible  Presumption,  in 
case  of  their  breach,  of  a  privation  of  Moral  Eesponsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  weaker.  In  such  cases  it  is  presumed 
irresistibly,  that  the  Person  in  the  less  favourable  situation 
was  prevented,  by  him  in  the  more  &vourable,  from  form- 
ing the  Intention  requisite  to  carry  with  it  complete  Moral 
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Besponsibility.   He  has,  so  to  speak,  been  the  victim  of  a 
Constructive  Fraud. 

8,  9.— Act  and  Event. 

Corresponding  to  the  distinction  between  Person  and 
Thing  is  the  aUied  distinction  between  Act  and  Event 

An  Event  is  an  actual  change  in  the  relative  situation 
of  Persons  or  Things,  or  of  the  composing  elements  of 
Things,  such  change  being  estimated  quite  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  any  of  the  causes  that  may  have  brought 
it  about. 

An  Act  is  a  muscular  motion  regarded  as  following 
that  peculiar  kind  of  Desire  (termed  Will  or  Volition) 
which  in  a  condition  of  health,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
external  restraint,  is  necessarily  and  invariably  followed 
by  such  motion. 

The  word  Act  is,  in  truth,  often  used  in  a  narrower 
or  lower  sense  than  this.  Any  muscular  motion,  whether 
preceded  or  not  by  the  phenomenon  of  Will,  acquires 
the  name  of  "  Act."  Thus,  the  muscular  movements 
of  the  sleep-walker,  the  vibrations  of  the  victim  of  St. 
Vitus'  Dance,  the  frantic  gestures  of  the  delirious  and 
the  insane,  are  dignified  with  the  same  name  as  the 
orderly  and  normal  movements  of  the  healthy  and  ra- 
tional man.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  hardest  problems  for 
the  judicial  psychologist  to  distinguish,  in  some  of  these 
cases,  between  Voluntary  and  Involuntary  motion,  and  to 
impute  Moral  Eesponsibility  accordingly.  But  because 
Human  Nature  is  mysterious  and  obscure  in  its  more 
morbid  and  sinuous  operations,  and  therefore  Human  Jus- 
tice will  frequently  be  bafBed,  this  is  no  reason  for  con- 
founding distinct  ideas  and  their  corresponding  names. 
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There  are,  in  fact,  many  critical  changes  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Persons  or  Things,  or  in  the  component  elements  of 
Things  which  admit  now  of  being  viewed  merely  as  Events, 
now  as  Acts.  The  death  of  one  Person  at  the  hand  of 
another  is  regarded  as  an  Event  so  far  as  the  Testamentary 
dispositions  of  the  deceased  thereupon  come  into  force,  the 
cause  of  the  death  being  generally  for  that  purpose  irrele- 
vant ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  an  Act  when  it  is  attempted 
by  a  Judicial  process  to  impute  Moral  Eesponsibility  to  the 
Person  bringing  about  the  death.  In  the  course  of  the 
Trial,  it  may  be  again  sought,  in  fevour  of  the  prisoner,  to 
establish  his  Insanity,  his  Passion,  or  the  presence  of  what 
is  called  Chance  or  Accident,  by  way  of  forcing  on  the 
conclusion  that,  in  respect  to  the  Person  charged,  the 
alleged  Crime  can  only  be  treated  as  an  Event,  and  not 
an  Act. 

Marriage^  again,  may  be  treated  for  some  purposes  as 
an  Event,  and  for  others  as  an  Act.  It  is  an  Event  so  far 
as  the  sole  matter  of  contemplation  is  its  operation  on  the 
capacities  of  the  Married  Persons  for  Ownership  and  for 
making  Contracts,  or  upon  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  other 
Persons  in  respect  of  them.  It  is  an  Act  when  looked 
upon  in  reference  to  the  competency  of  Persons  to  enter 
upon  the  Marriage-state,  to  the  solemnities  which  are  held 
legally  necessary  to  authenticate  the  fact  of  such  entrance, 
and  to  the  Moral  Duties  presumably  undertaken  by  the 
married  Persons,  the  neglect  of  which,  in  some  systems  of 
Law,  are  held  to  be  grounds  of  legal  Divorce. 

So  Bankruptcy  may  be  treated  either  as  an  Act  or  an 
Event,  according  as  attention  is  fixed  on  the  Voluntary 
agency  and  consequent  Moral  Eesponsibility  of  the  Person 
who  has  brought  himself  into  such  a  situation,  or  on  the 
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bare  consequences  to  himself  and  other  Persons,  which 
the  fiujt  of  his  Bankruptcy  involves.  It  is  needless  to 
multiply  illustrations  which  reach  to  every  department  of 
the  Legal  System. 

The  term  Motive  is  often  introduced  in  judicial 
investigations,  though  it  is  never,  in  England,  introduced 
into  strictly  legal  documents,  and  scarcely  claims  a  place 
among  the  terms  proper  to  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 
In  order  to  ascertain  an  agent's  "  Intention  "  at  the  time 
of  his  doing  an  Act,  it  is  sometimes  essential  to  notice  the 
attitude  of  his  mind  towards  the  remoter  consequences 
of  his  Act.  This  attitude  is  expressed  in  saying  he  was 
determined  by  such  and  such  a  "  Motive."  The  predicate 
"good"  or  "bad"  is  obviously  irrelevant,  and  in  fact 
means  nothing  more  than  that  the  consequences  con- 
templated are  thought  desirable  or  the  contrary  by  the 
speaker. 
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CHAPTEK  Vm. 

CLASSinOATION   OF  LAWS. 

There  are  many  different  Modes  of  Arrangement  which 
may  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  in  the  most 
convenient  and  accessible  form,  the  Laws  existing  in  a 
National  Community.  These  Laws  may  have  arisen  from 
different  groups  of  Historical  or  Social  Events,  may  be 
administered  in  Courts  of  Justice  employing  different 
Modes  of  Procedure,  may  affect  different  classes  of  Persons 
in  the  Commimity,  or  may  relate  to  different  kinds  of 
Civil  transactions  or  species  of  Wrong-doing.  Each  of 
these  grounds  of  difference  may  be  adopted,  and  in  some 
one  or  other  actual  Institutional  treatise  or  Legal  System 
has,  in  fact,  been  adopted,  as  a  basis  for  the  logical  dis- 
tribution of  a  nation's  Laws.  Thus  differences  of  Historical 
Origin  and  of  Procedure  have  led  to  the  notable  divisions 
in  English  and  in  Koman  Law  into  *'  Equity  "  and  "  Com- 
mon Law,"  "  Praetorian  Law  "  and  "  Civil  Law."  Li  hke 
manner,  a  recollection  of  the  different  Classes  of  Persons 
directly  affected  by  different  pfirts  of  the  Law  suggested 
the  venerable  and  still-subsisting  separation  of  the  "  Law 
of  Persons,"  meaning  thereby  the  Laws  applicable  to 
particular  Classes  of  Persons,  by  reason  of  some  peculiar 
moral  or  legal  situation  which  they  occupied  in  respect  of 
other  Persons,  and  the  "  Law  of  Things,"  meaning  thereby 
the  Laws  applicable  to  all  Persons  whatever   without 
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distinctioD.  The  ground  of  distribution  suggested  by  the 
varieties  of  civil  transactions,  or  of  species  of  wrong-doing, 
^  b  exemplified  in  the  other  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Institutes  of  Boman  Law,  the  "  Law  of  Obhgations,"  and 
the  **  Law  of  Actions."  Similarly  in  English  Law,  and 
in  all  modem  Codes,  the  Law  of  Contract,  or  still  more 
generally  Mercantile  Law,  has  always  tended  to  with- 
draw itself,  for  the  purpose  of  independent  consider- 
ation, from  the  body  of  Laws  concerned  with  every 
other  topic.  The  Law  of  Crimes,  again,  and  so-called 
"Constitutional  Law"  form,  even  in  the  least  artificial 
Legal  Systems,  distinct  chapters  wholly  separate  from  the 
rest  In  no  System  or  Institutional  treatise,  probably,  has 
any  one  of  these  principles  of  division  been  rigidly  ad- 
hered to.  The  most  convenient  is  perhaps  the  last,  that 
is  the  one  based  upon  nothing  else  than  the  quahty  of 
the  Acts  which  the  Laws  affect  to  control.  The  mode  of 
Arrangement  thence  resulting  has  the  advantage  of  being 
capable  of  easy  adaptation  to  changes  in  the  Legal  System 
as  they  are  naturally  developed.  The  most  primitive  and 
essential  laws  will  thus  occupy  the  earliest  place;  the 
more  special,  accidental,  and  refined  modifications  and 
additions  being  subsequently  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  as  fresh  national  facts  give  birth  to  them. 

Thus  the  notion  of  Government  is  contemporaneous  in 
its  origin  with  that  of  Law  itself,  thereby  pointing  to  the 
advantage,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  handhng  first  of  all 
the  topic  of  Constitutional  Law,  or  those  Laws  directly 
relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Administration  of  the 
State,  which  must  have  a  place  in  the  most  elementary 
Ijegal  System  belonging  to  the  most  erabiyonic  National 
Society.     This  body  of  Law  is  indeed  the  last  to  come 
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into  complete  consciousness  and  to  attain  exactness  and 
precision  in  its  lineaments  and  proportions.  It  is  also 
more  dependent  than  any  other  part  of  the  Law  upon 
casual  political  Events  and  even  upon  fleeting  popular 
sensibilities.  Nevertheless  its  true  place  is  anterior  to  all 
the  body  of  Law  which  constantly  presupposes  it. 

Li  some  Systems  it  has  been  habitual  to  include  Consti- 
tutional Law,  strictly  so  called,  together  with  the  Laws 
relating  to  Procedure  and  Crimes,  or  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these,  under  a  general  head  of  " Public  Law"  as  opposed  to 
all  other  Laws  denominated  "  Private  Law."  This  arrange- 
ment, it  is  conceived,  is  dictated  by  a  perverse  and  fallacious 
instinct,  that  somehow  the  State  is  more  prominently  and 
immediately  active  in  the  punishment  of  Crimes  and  in 
the  regulation  of  the  machinery  of  Courts  of  Justice  than 
in  the  mere  process  of  creating  Eights  of  Ownership  or  of 
determining  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  Persons  who  have 
entered  into  a  legal  Contract.  Of  course,  the  whole  value 
of  a  Eight  of  Ownership  or  of  a  Eight  under  a  Contract 
is  due  to  nothing  else  than  the  direct  authority  and 
activity  of  the  State.  It  is  at  once  the  eflect  and  the 
cause  of  endless  confusion  to  suppose  that  the  Law  of 
Ownership  or  of  Contract,  just  because  the  prosecution  of 
claims  arising  therefrom  is  usually  left  to  be  initiated  by 
private  Persons,  has  anything  in  it  more  private  or  less 
directly  dependent  upon  the  physical  energy  of  the  State 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Law.  For  all  these  reasons 
there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  treating  Constitutional 
Law,  in  the  strict  sense  of  "  Laws  directly  relating  to  the 
Constitution  and  Administration  of  the  State,"  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  Legal  System,  and  in  treating  it  first. 

The  next  place  is  indisputably  claimed  by  Laws  of 
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Ownership.  All  Civil  Society  presupposes  the  existence 
of  the  notion  and  fact  of  Ownership,  in  however  rude, 
limited,  and  precarious  a  form.  Thus  distinct  Laws  of 
Ownership  necessarily  make  their  appearance  sooner  than 
any  other  kind  of  Laws.  The  supreme  importance  of 
reinforcing  with  the  might  of  the  whole  State  the  weak- 
ness of  private  Families,  and  afterwards  of  isolated 
individual  Persons,  is  the  earliest  necessity  that  presses 
upon  the  primitive  Statesman ;  and  in  every  antique  Code 
a  certain  sacredness  is  seen  to  attach  to  Duties  in  respect 
of  Ownership  which  puts  those  Duties  quite  on  a  par  with 
religious  and  moral  Duties  consecrated  by  the  most  binding 
sanctions.  Then,  again,  Eights  of  Ownership,  being  Eights 
existing  in  a  particular  Person  or  in  particular  Persons 
against  all  other  Persons,  are  the  simplest  and  least  com- 
plicated of  all  Eights.  They  are  simpler,  for  instance, 
than  Eights  under  a  Contract,  which  cannot  be  treated 
without  keeping  in  view  at  once  the  Wills  and  Acts  of 
two  Persons  at  least  and  all  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  Moral  Eesponsibility  of  either  of  the  persons  may  be 
impaired. 

For  similar  reasons,  that  is,  partly  in  deference  to  the 
fact  of  historical  development  and  partly  to  tliat  of 
progressive  complexity,  Laws  of  Contract  will  properly 
occupy  the  third  place  in  a  complete  exhibition  of  the 
contents  of  a  Legal  System.  Eoman  lawyers,  indeed,  and 
modem  Jurists  who  have  constructed  Codes  on  the  basis 
of  the  Listitutes  of  Eoman  Law,  though  treating  Laws 
regulating  Contract  after  Laws  regulating  Ownership,  have 
made  the  former  subordinate  to  the  latter  by  including 
Contract  among  the  various  ways  in  which  the  fact  of 
Ownership  may  begin.     There  are  many  objections  to  this 
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course.  Besides  the  fact  that  thereby  the  true  moral 
situation  of  a  Contractor  as  contrasted  with  that  of  an 
Owner  is  liable  to  be  lost  sight  of  or  slurred  over,  there 
are  many  other  purposes  for  which  Contracts  are  made 
besides  the  acquisition  of  Eights  of  Ownership. 

Three  main  classes  remain, — ^Laws  affecting  Special 
Classes  of  Persons,  Laws  of  Civil  Injuries  and  Crimes,  and 
Laws  of  Procedure.  The  special  situations  of  particular 
Persons  in  the  Community  relatively  to  others  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Jurists  in  all  ages  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  give  an  almost  undue  prominence,  on  the  face 
of  most  Legal  Systems,  to  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  such 
Persons.  It  was  felt  that  the  healthy  action  of  Civil  Society 
depended  upon  nothing  more  nearly  than  upon  the  proper 
fulfilment  of  the  mutual  Duties  implied  in  the  relations 
of  Husband  and  Wife,  and  Parent  and  Child,  and  in  the 
later  and  more  artificial  relations  of  Guardian  and  Ward, 
Attorney  and  Client,  Trustee  and  Person  for  whom  the 
Trust  is  held.  The  tendency  was  to  place  the  consider- 
ation of  the  legal  Eights  and  Duties  which  supported  these 
relations  in  the  fore-front  of  the  whole  legal  system,  under 
the  head  "  Law  of  Persons,"  irrespective  of  the  fact  that, 
however  momentous  were  these  Eights  and  Duties,  they 
were  special,  exceptional,  and  narrow  in  their  character, 
and  only  affected  limited  classes  of  Persons  in  the  whole 
Community.  The  same  sense  of  convenience,  however, 
which  originally  suggested  their  undue  prominence  still 
enforces  their  separate  and  distinct  treatment.  It  is  well 
that  those  classes  of  Persons  who,  in  their  relations  with 
others,  are  vested  with  or  made  liable  to  assemblages  of 
Eights  and  Duties  together  constituting  what  is  called 
"  Status,"  should  know  distinctly  to  what  part  of  the  Legal 
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System  to  have  recourse  for  information  upon  what  more 
immediately  concerns  themselves ;  and  it  is  abo  well  that 
what  concerns  all  Persons  whatsoever  should  be  treated 
independently,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  need  of  constant 
repetition.  Thus  the  head  "  Laws  affecting  Special  Classes 
of  Persons"  is  properly  placed  in  immediate  succession  to 
**  Laws  of  Contract." 

At  this  point  of  the  Legal  System  the  principle  of  ar- 
rangement, were  it  determined  by  Eights  or  Duties  singly 
instead  of  by  the  quaUty  of  the  Acts  affected  to  be  con- 
trolled, would  appear  to  undergo  a  change.  Eights 
would  no  longer  be  pre-eminent,  and  Duties  would  take 
their  place  in  leading  the  way.  Civil  tijuries  and  Crimes 
are  objects  of  the  Lawgiver's  anxious  care  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  State,  and  Laws  relating  to  them  are 
implied  in  every  other  kind  of  Law.  It  will  be  seen  here- 
after that  the  arbitrary  division  between  Civil  Injuries  and 
Crimes  is  unknown  to  early  Communities,  that  it  is  inva- 
riably exposed  to  the  influences  of  confused  moral  senti- 
ments, as  it  has  been  conspicuously  in  the  history  of 
English  Law,  with  its  eccentric  division  of  Misdemeanours 
and  Felonies,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  founded  on  no  real 
and  essential  difference  in  the  nature  of  things.  There  are 
some  Acts  which  the  State  holds  it  to  be  desirable  to  pre- 
vent at  all  hazards  and  by  the  use  of  all  the  machinery  of 
Government  disposable  for  or  essential  to  that  purpose. 
These  Acts  are  strictly  Crimes^  and  no  others  are.  Some 
other  Acts  it  holds  it  to  be  desirable  to  prevent  con- 
ditionally upon  certain  Persons  co-operating  with  or 
specially  inviting  the  instrumentality  of  the  State.  These 
are  Civil  Injuries^  or  in  English  Law  "  Torts''  The  pecu- 
liar and  mixed  process  for  prosecuting  Crimes  in  England, 
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has,  among  other  causes,  impeded  the  recognition  of  this 
real  and  sole  distinction. 

"  Laws  of  Procedure,"  including  "  Laws  regulating  the 
Admission  of  Evidence,"  naturally  closes  the  whole  sub- 
ject. These  Laws  prescribe  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  all 
members  of  the  Executive  directly  concerned  in  carrying 
into  eJGTect  all  the  Laws  of  the  State  by  discovering  the 
Persons  who  disobey  those  Laws,  assigning  and  inflicting 
the  punishments  entailed  by  disobedience,  and,  in  cases  of 
doubt,  determining  the  application  of  the  general  lan- 
guage of  Law  to  the  particular  cases  that  present  them- 
selves for  decision.  This  class  of  Laws,  again,  is  addressed 
not  only  to  Judges,  Magistrates,  Sheriffs,  Policemen,  and 
Gtaolers,  but  also  to  all  Persons  in  the  Community  who, 
in  the  guise  of  Witnesses,  Jurymen,  or  Professional  or 
Scientific  Counsellors,  are  invited  or  compelled  to  co- 
operate, from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  arises,  with  the 
Executive  in  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

Li  accordance  with  the  above  mode  of  distributing  all 
the  possible  Laws  which  constitute  a  complete  Legal  System, 
both  for  purposes  of  Codification  and  of  Scientific  instruc- 
tion, the  whole  subject  will  now  arrange  itself  under  the 
following  heads,  each  of  which  will  be  treated  in  succes- 
sion:— 

I.  Laws  directly  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  State.     (Constitutional  Law.) 

n.  Laws  of  Ownership. 

III.  Laws  of  Contract. 

IV.  Laws  affecting  Special  Classes  of  Persons. 

V.  Laws  relating  to  Civil  Injuries  and  Crimes. 

VI.  Laws  of  Procedure. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LAWS  DIBSCTLT  BELATINQ  TO  THE  CONSTITUTIOK  AND  ADVINISTBATION 

OF  THE  STATE.     (CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.) 

The  materials  of  this  chapter  will  naturally  and  most 
conveniently  distribute  themselves  into  the  following 
departments : — 

A.  Description  of  the  general  nature,  province,  and 
limits  of  this  part  of  the  Law. 

B.  Meaning  and  scope  of  the  phrase  Supreme  Political 
Authority. 

C.  Legal  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  all  other 
Persons,  of  the  Persons  (if  more  than  one)  composing  the 
Supreme  Political  Authority. 

D.  Modes  in  which  changes  are  brought  about  in  the 
class  of  Persons  composing  the  SupremePohtical  Authority, 
or  in  the  relations  of  such  Persons  to  each  other  and  to 
all  other  Persons. 

E.  Meaning  of  the  phrase  Executive  Authority^ — ^Legal 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  all  other  Persons  of  the 
Persons  composing  that  Authority,  and  Modes  in  which 
changes  are  brought  about  in  those  relations. 

A. — ^DkSCRIPTIOX  of  the  GENERAL  NATLUE,  PROVINCE,  AND 

LIMITS  OF  THIS  PART  OF  THE  LaW. 

If  it  be  true  that  all  Law  consists  of  Commands  addressed 
by  a  body  of  Persons  in  the  (Toauuunity  to  all  the  rest, 
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it  may  well  be  asked  whether  this  body  of  Persons  them- 
selves are,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  subject  to  any  Law 
whatever.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  all  settled  Communities  this 
body  is  practically  coerced  on  every  side.  The  penalties 
of  unpopularity,  of  imperfect  obedience,  or  expulsion,  are 
ever  hanging  over  its  head.  It  may  make  certain  Laws, 
but  it  will  in  vain  attempt  to  make  others.  It  may  modify 
its  own  Constitution,  but  only  within  very  definite  limits. 
It  may  ampUfy  or  restrict  its  own  numbers,  but  it  cannot 
commit  suicide.  The  collection  of  Eules  which  circum- 
scribe the  action  of  a  Supreme  Government  are  only 
unlike  true  Laws  in  that  they  are  neither  devised  nor  can 
be  readily  altered  by  that  Government.  In  some  countries, 
as  in  the  United  States,  these  Kules  were  once  and  for 
ever  constituted  at  the  foundation  of  the  National  Pohty, 
and  it  demands  a  most  circuitous  process  in  order  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  every  State  of  the  Union  in  order  to  introduce 
the  minutest  change.  In  other  countries,  as  in  England, 
there  is  no  so-called  **  Paper  "  Constitution,  but  the  rules 
prescribing  the  general  bounds  and  character  of  the 
Government  are  none  the  less  deeply  fixed  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  and  are  even  reduced  to  the  technical 
form  necessary  when  employed  as  a  basis  for  argument  in 
Courts  of  Law.  These  Kules,  resting  as  they  do  on  a  more 
adamantine  foimdation  than  the  passing  caprice  of  the 
Government  of  the  hour,  which,  indeed,  to  them  owes  its 
very  existence  and  authority,  have  been  called  by  some 
writers  "  Constitutional  Morality,"  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  other  rules  directly  relating  to  the  Constitution  and 
Administration  of  the  State,  which,  owing  their  creation 
and  force  to  nothing  else  than  the  will  of  the  Governing 
Authority  (hereafter  called  the  Supreme  PoUtical  Autho- 
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rity ),  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  properly  called  Laws. 
As  a  matter  of  ethical  or  historical  research,  the  use  of  the 
word  "morality"  is  here  neither  inappropriate  nor  unin- 
teresting, but,  just  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  International 
Law,  the  rules  in  question  are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  moral 
principles  and  maxims,  and  are  as  like  as  possible  to 
genuine  Laws.  They  are  inextricably  implicated  with  all 
the  other  Laws  pertaining  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
when  once  their  true  quahtative  difference  has  been,  as 
above,  fixed  and  recorded,  they  may  properly,  both  in  a 
Code  and  an  Listitutional  treatise,  be  indistinguishably 
blended  with  the  general  Laws  relating  to  the  Constitution 
and  Administration  of  the  State. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  Laws  is  to  mark  the  classes 
of  Persons  who  shall  be  empowered,  through  the  assent 
of  the  rest  of  the  Community,  to  make  Laws  for  the  whole; 
to  determine  the  usages  which  shall  be  observed  in  the 
processes  of  making  and  publishing  these  laws ;  and  to 
mark  out  the  class  of  Persons  whose  special  function  it 
shall  be  to  enforce  obedience  to  Law  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  protection  of  every  individual  citizen  against 
tyrannical  abuses. 

There  is  no  distinction  of  more  common  acceptance  than 
that  between  what  are  called  the  "  Legislative  "  Authority 
and  the  "Executive"  Authority.  The  former  is  said  to 
represent  the  Persons  who  devise  and  enact  Laws ;  the  latter 
those  whose  province  it  is  to  enforce  them.  It  has  been 
doubted  by  some  writers,  and  notably  by  Bentham,  whether 
this  distinction  serves  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  the 
loosest  popular  classification.  The  persons  who  are  said 
to  constitute  the  Executive  Authority  are  necessarily 
endowed  with  a  very  extensive   power  of  subordinate 
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Legislation.  It  is  they  who  devise  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  postal,  locomotive,  sanitary, 
and  possibly  commercial  and  moral  purposes,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  detailed  ad- 
ministration of  Public  Justice.  Each  subordinate  of  the 
Executive,  agam,  in  his  turn  has  to  make  fresh  general 
rules  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  special  work.  The  so- 
called  Legislative  Authority,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
very  process  of  enacting  a  Law,  must  provide  by  antici- 
pation for  every  stage  in  the  course  of  its  effectual 
enforcement. 

The  true  distinction  is  not  between  a  Legislative  and 
an  Executive  Authority,  but  between  a  Supreme  Govern- 
ing Authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  Persons  whose 
services  it  employs  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  its 
commands,  on  the  other.  A  convenient  name,  indeed, 
for  all  this  assemblage  of  functionaries  is  "  the  Executive 
Authority,"  It  stands  opposed  to  the  Supreme  Autho- 
rity from  whom  alone  it  derives  aU  its  powers.  The  head 
of  the  Executive  Authority  in  European  countries  is  in- 
variably  the  Person  who  in  Feudal  times  absorbed  in  him- 
self the  whole  Governing  Authority  of  the  State.  He 
still  retains  his  station  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the 
Supreme  Pohtical  Authority.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
Laws  that  relate  to  the  Constitution  and  Administration 
of  the  State,  after  marking  the  classes  of  Persons  com- 
posing the  Supreme  Political  Authority  and  providing 
for  their  change,  to  determine  the  classes  of  Persons  who 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Authority,  to  assign  their 
several  ftmctions,  and  to  protect  individual  citizens  against 
every  form  of  tyrannical  abuse. 
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B. — ^Meaning   and  Scope   op   the   phease    "Supreme 

Political  Authority." 

It  has  been  seen,  in  the  course  of  defining  the  term 
State,  that  in  the  use  of  that  term  there  is  predicated  of 
a  nation  a  certain  organised  life  and  essential  unity  which 
is  independent  of  the  accidental  modes  of  Government 
which  from  time  to  time  may  prevaU,  of  the  mere  lapse 
of  Time,  of  the  life  and  death  of  successive  generations, 
and  of  historical  vicissitudes  of  all  sorts.  At  any  epoch 
in  the  existence  of  a  State  there  is  to  be  found  in  it  a 
Person  or  assemblage  of  Persons  who,  for  the  time  being, 
have  the  irresponsible  and  effectual  power  of  controUing 
the  Acts  of  all  Persons  in  the  Community,  or  at  least  to 
whose  commands  the  bulk  of  the  Community  exhibit  an 
habitual  obedience.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  this 
sovereign,  or  so-called  "Supreme  Political,"  Authority, 
even  in  its  most  absolute  and  irresponsible  form,  has  its 
capacity  of  command  ever  hedged  round  by  certain  inde- 
terminate instincts  and  sentiments  prevalent  among  the 
people.  Therefore  all  that  can  be  asserted  of  any  such 
Authority  is  that,  within  these  limits,  its  power  is  despotic, 
that  these  limits  are  only  very  obscurely  and  indefinitely 
marked,  and  that  in  the  whole  Community  there  is  no 
Person  or  number  of  Persons  who  can  at  the  moment 
successfully  compete  with  itself  for  the  actual  submis- 
sion and  loyalty  of  the  citizens. 

The  practical  difficulty  in  giving  a  precise  meaning  to 
the  phrase  "  Supreme  Political  Authority,"  as  applicable 
to  the  facts  presented  in  European  States,  is  mainly  due 
to  historical  causes.  By  a  certain  national  courtesy  or 
reverence  for  venerable  traditions,  the  King,  the  Queen, 
the  Emperor,  is  invariably  invested  with  all  the  dignities 
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and  honourable  appendages  anciently  and  still  familiarly 
associated  with  the  possession  of  Absolute  Power.  In 
truth,  however,  there  is  no  State  in  which  the  whole 
Legislative  functions  any  longer  centre  in  the  person  of 
the  Monarch.  Usually  these  functions  in  fact,  or  at  any 
rate  in  form,  are  distributed  among  three  Orders  of 
Persons  selected  out  of  the  Community,  and  who,  there- 
fore, together  constitute  the  true  Supreme  PoUtical 
Authority.  One  Order,  whether  the  most  influential,  as  in 
some  countries,  or  the  least  so,  as  in  many,  represents  the 
old  Feudal  Sovereign  chosen  by  reference  to  an  inflexible 
rule  of  hereditary  succession.  Another  Order,  chosen 
also  by  reference  to  birth  in  some  countries,  but  also  by 
reference  to  wealth  or  even  to  merit  and  services  in 
others,  constitutes  a  select  and  aristocratic  Chamber  re- 
producing the  Barons  of  Feudal  and  the  Senators  of 
Boman  times.  A  third  Order,  again,  gradually  forcing  its 
way  forward  and  tending  to  absorb,  or  even  now  actually 
absorbing,  all  the  rest,  represents  directly  the  claims,  the 
sentiments,  the  aspirations,  or,  it  may  be,  the  prejudices 
and  the  political  incompetence  of  the  general  body  of 
the  people. 

Such  is  the  universal  picture  presented  by  almost  all 
States  in  the  Old  and  even  in  the  New  World.  For  even 
the  most  republican  nations  have,  wisely  or  not,  con- 
structed their  Constitutions  on  the  model  suppUed  by 
European  facts,  and  the  Constitutions  awarded  to  English 
Colonies  are  fashioned  after  the  same  identical  type.  A 
President  or  a  Lieutenant-Governor  may  take  the  place  of 
a  King  or  Queen.  The  Elect  of  a  State  Legislature  or  a 
grazier  qualified  by  wealth  may  stand  for  a  Baron  or  a  Duke. 
The  Elect  of  the  most  democratic  of  Constituencies,  holding 
his  precarious  seat  for  a  couple  of  years  at  the  most,  may 
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recall  the  English  County  Member,  with  his  seven  years* 
tenure.  Whatever  the  particular  rules  for  describing  the 
classes  out  of  which  the  several  Orders  shall  be  constituted, 
the  phenomena  are  everywhere  much  the  same.  The 
Supreme  Pohtical  Authority  in  any  country  consists  of 
all  the  Persons  forming  the  aggregate  of  these  Orders. 
It  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  Law  to  determine  the 
Persons  who  shall  compose  these  several  Orders,  and  to 
prescribe  the  legal  relations  of  the  several  Orders  to  each 
other. 

It  is  suflBcient  just  to  allude  to  one  abnormal  and 
erratic  form  of  the  Supreme  Political  Authority  which 
is  occasionally  presented  through  a  concurrence  of  hisr 
torical  causes.  It  is  that  in  which  there  are  two  or  more 
independent  bodies,  each  enacting  effectual  Laws  at  the 
same  tiriie.  This  phenomenon  was  exemplified  during 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  Eoman  EepubUc,  when 
AssembUes  representing  severally  the  Aristocratic,  the 
Popular,  the  Plutocratic,  and  the  professionally  Pohtical 
forces  of  the  country  each  made  Laws,  whether  named 
"  leges"  ^^ plebiscita^'*  or  "  senatus-consulta^*'  binding  on 
the  other  Assemblies  and  on  the  whole  Community.  In 
truth,  one  or  other  of  these  Assemblies  was  generally 
predominant  at  a  particular  moment  or  else  took  cogni- 
sance of  a  particular  class  of  affairs.  Any  way,  the  true 
Supreme  Pohtical  Authority  included  all  the  Persons 
making  up  all  these  Assemblies,  the  mode  of  distributing 
the  Legislative  functions  among  them  being  matters  of 
further  limitation. 

The  matters  falling  under  this  first  department  of  the 
branch  of  Law  now  being  dealt  with  may  be  compen- 
diously summarised  in  the  following  way,  which  will  also 
serve  as  a  type  for  the  codifier  to  keep  in  view. 
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I.  Brief  description  of  what  is  meant  by  the  expression 

"  Supreme  Political  Authority  "  generally. 

II.  Description  of  the  general  Mode  in  which  such  Autho- 

rity is  constituted  in  a  given  Conmiunity,  (whether 
consisting  of  one  or  more  Persons,  sitting  in  one  or 
more  Chambers,  with  joint  or  independent  Legislative 
functions.) 
in.  Precise  determination  of  the  Modes  in  which  the 
Person  or  all  the  Persons  constituting  the  Supreme 
Political  Authority  are  nominated.  (Whether,  for 
example,  by  birth,  wealth,  popular  election,  or  public 
services.) 

C. — ^LeGAL  RELATIONS  TO  EACH  OTHER  AND  TO  ALL  OTHER 
PERSONS,  OF  THE  PERSONS  (iP  MORE  THAN  ONE)  COM- 

POSING  THE  Supreme  Political  Authority. 

Assuming  that  this  Supreme  Political  Authority  is  once 
constituted  and  all  its  component  portions  accurately 
described,  the  Persons  of  whom  it  consists  are  necessarily 
invested  with  certain  Eights  and  made  liable  to  certain 
Duties  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  effectual  accomplish- 
ment of  their  Legislative  fiinctions.  Some  of  these  Eights 
and  Duties  will  be  in  reference  to  each  other,  to  the  cor- 
porate portion  of  the  whole  Supreme  Political  Authority 
which  they  help  to  make  up,  or  to  the  other  corporate 
portions  of  the  same  Authority.  Others  of  these  Eights 
and  Duties  will  be  in  reference  to  private  members  of  the 
general  Community.  A  large  part  of  the  branch  of  Law 
now  under  consideration  is  concerned  with  determining 
these  two  divisions  of  Eights  and  Duties.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  these  Eights  and  Duties  will  have  gradually 
emerged  through  a  series  of  accidental  historical  combi- 
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nations,  will  bear  the  marks  of  antiquated  party  feuds  and 
long-forgotten  jealousies,  and  will  be  sustained  rather  for 
their  associations  with  the  venerable  past  than  for  their 
intrinsic  usefulness  in  the  present  or  the  future.  Never- 
theless they  have  all  the  force  and  vitality  of  Eights  and 
Duties  dictated  by  the  most  novel  sense  of  political  expe- 
diency, and  therefore  demand  the  clearest  description  and 
limitation  in  this  part  of  the  Code. 

What  is  called  "  the  Prerogative "  of  the  English 
Monarch  partly  consists  of  Executive  functions  tradi- 
tionally entrusted  to  him,  partly  of  Eights  of  the  nature 
just  described,  whether  in  reference  to  other  component 
members  of  the  whole  Supreme  Political  Authority  or 
in  reference  tq  the  general  Community.  Of  those  Eights 
not  arising  out  of  strictly  Executive  functions  instances 
are  supplied  by  the  Eight  of  convoking,  proroguing,  and 
dissolving  Parliament,  of  withholding  assent  from  any  of 
its  Measures  (a  Eight,  by  the  way,  severely  restricted  in 
the  case  of  the  President  of  the  United  States),  and  of 
being  exempt  from  Civil  or  Criminal  Process  in  a  Court 
of  Law  at  the  suit  of  any  Person  whatever  in  the  Com- 
munity. 

Again,  what  are  called  "  the  Privileges  "  of  members  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  English  Parliament,  as  well  as  the 
joint  Eights,  which  each  Assembly  enjoys  in  its  corporate 
capacity  against  the  other  and  against  the  Crown,  are 
Eights  created  by  the  Laws  now  under  consideration. 
The  familiar  "  Privileges "  of  members  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  those  by  which  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  exempted  from  liability  to  arrest 
on  Civil  Process  during  the  Session  and  for  a  short  period 
before  its  commencement  and  after  its  conclusion;  by 
which  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  similarly  ex- 
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empted  at  all  times ;  by  which  the  latter,  furthermore,  has 
a  right  to  an  interview  at  all  times  with  the  Monarch ;  in 
a  case  of  alleged  treason, "  misprision  of  treason,"  or  felony, 
to  be  tried  by  his  fellow-peers ;  and  in  a  Court  of  Justice 
to  depose  on  his  "  honour  "  instead  of  upon  his  oath. 

As  to  the  Bights  of  the  several  corporate  Assemblies 
which  together  constitute  the  whole  Supreme  Political 
Authority,  in  respect  of  each  other  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
Community,  conceded  to  them  for  the  better  discharge  of 
their  pubUc  functions,  instances  are  supplied  by  the  singular 
functions  claimed  by  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect 
to  Bills  involving  taxation  at  every  one  of  their  stages ;  by 
the  same  House  with  respect  to  all  measures  for  the  reform 
of  its  own  Constitution ;  by  the  House  of  Lords  with  respect 
to  questions  of  pedigree,  legitimacy,  succession,  or  to  any 
historical  event  touching  its  own  members ;  and,  lastly,  by 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  the  EngUsh  Houses 
of  ParUament  over  their  own  members  and  over  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  with  the  exception  of  the  Monarch. 
Such  a  jurisdiction  is  exercised  when  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  avails  himself  of  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  compel  an  absent  member  to 
appear  in  his  place,  or  imprisons  a  member  of  the  House 
during  the  Session  for  breach  of  its  rules,  or,  after  formal 
trial  at  its  bar,  punishes  by  a  Uke  imprisonment  or  by  fine 
any  member  of  the  Community  who  has  invaded  its  "  Pri- 
vileges." The  process  of  impeachment  of  public  servants 
by  the  Commons  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  is  an  exercise  of 
a  like  Bight  of  Jurisdiction.  Possibly  also  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  though  now  recalling 
Httle  of  its  original  Constitutional  character,  ought  strictly 
to  be  included  among  the  Bights  conceded  to  a  portion 
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of  the  Supreme  Political  Authority  for  the  purpose  of 
more  effectual  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  whole. 

This  part  of  the  Law  would  be  properly  codified  in  the 
following  form : — 

1.  Eights  of  each  constituent  portion  of  the  Supreme 

PoHtical  Authority  as  against  the  rest  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity. 

2.  Eights  of  each  constituent  portion  in  its  corporate 

capacity  as  against  the  individual  members  com- 
posing it,  and  as  against  all  other  Persons  in  the 
Community. 
8.  Eights  of  individual  members  of  each  such  con- 
stituent portion — (1.)  against  all  other  members; 
(2.)  against  all  other  Persons  in  the  Community. 

D. — ^MODES  IN  WHICH  CHANGES  ABE  BROUGHT  ABOUT  IN  THE 
CLASS  OF  PeBSONS  COMPOSING  THE  SUPBEME  POLITICAL 
AUTHOBITY,  OB  IN  THE  EeLATIONS  OP  SUCH  PeBSONS 
TO  EACH  OTHEB  AND  TO  ALL  OTHEB  PeBSONS. 

There  are  two  leading  forms  which  an  attempt  at  alter- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Political  Authority 
may  take  according  as  the  attempt  is  originated  outside 
or  within  the  limits  of  that  Authority  itself.  In  the 
former  case  the  attempt  is  made  by  violent  insurrection, 
by  forcible  substitution  of  a  new  set  of  Governors  for 
the  existing  ones,  or  by  such  a  long  course  of  habitual 
disobedience  and  disloyalty  as  renders,  sooner  or  later, 
the  tenure  of  its  office  by  the  existing  Political  Autho- 
rity impossible.  In  the  latter  case,  the  change  is  carried 
out  by  the  regular  operation  of  general  rules  providing 
beforehand  that,  in  certain  cases,  at  certain  times,  or  on 
the  declaration  of  the  will  of  certain  Persons,  changes 
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may  hereafter  be  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Supreme  PoHtical  Authority.     Or  else  it  may  be  carried 
out  by  a  simple  discretional  power   committed,   within 
certain  limits,  to  the  Supreme  Political  Authority  to  recon- 
struct itself  when  and  as  occasion  shall  demand.    Between 
these  two  Modes  of  provisional  change  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  draw  the  line,  and  it  is  the  less  so  as  in  most 
States  both  Modes  are  found  to  exist  side  by  side,  though 
one  may  be  more   prominent  here,  and  another  more 
prominent  there.     There  is  a  certain   nervous    appre- 
hension always  attending  the  very  idea  of  modifying  the 
structure  of  what  seems  the   very    pillar    of    national 
order  and  the  heart  of  national  life,  which,  in  itself,  leads 
nations   rather   to  leave  the   introduction  of  necessary 
changes  to  the  dictation  of  pressing  emergencies  than  to 
provide  for  them  by  formal  anticipative  measures.    Of  all 
progressive  Communities  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  afford  the  best  instances  of  reconstructing  in  an 
orderly  fashion  the  Supreme  PoUtical  Authority.     Great 
Britain,  indeed,  affords  a  most  remarkable  specimen  of  a 
State  ever  shrinking  from  all  contemplated  change  as  a 
possibility,  and  yet  providing,  within  well-defined  limits, 
the  most  elastic  machinery  for  promoting  every  variety  of 
change.     The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  distinctly 
and  in  terms  foresees  the  need  for  its  own  amendment, 
and  describes  with  punctilious  accuracy  the  Mode  in  which 
reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  common  assent  to 
such  an  amendment. 

There  have  been  hitherto  seventeen  Amendments  made 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  divers  English 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  for  the  Eeform  of 
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the  House  of  Commons,  that  is,  for  marking  a  new  and 
different  class  of  Persons  as  admissible  to  be  electors  or  can- 
didates. Other  Acts  have  been  passed  for  regulating  the 
succession  to  the  Crown,  for  appointing  a  Eegent,  and  even, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  Eights 
and  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  for  seriously  restricting 
(though  mainly  in  its  traditional  Executive  aspects)  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Were  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed,  as  has  been  already  attempted,  for  the  institution 
of  Life-Peerages,  such  an  Act  would  be  anotlier  instance 
of  a  reconstitution  of  the  Supreme  Political  Authority 
through  the  agency  of  that  Authority  itself.  Such  Laws, 
when  made,  are,  like  all  other  Laws,  addressed  to  all  Per- 
sons in  the  Community,  the  effect  of  them  being  to  release 
those  Persons  from  their  legal  duty  of  loyalty  and  sub- 
mission to  the  existing  Political  Authority,  and  to  sub- 
stitute an  Authority  in  its  place  consisting  of  a  set  of 
Persons  differently  described  or  having  diflerent  relations 
to  each  other  from  those  constituting  the  Authority  now 
dethroned. 

Such  are  the  more  formal  modes  by  which  a  Supreme 
PoUticid  Authority  may  have  its  Constitution  changed. 
But  the  more  effectual  and  important  changes  are  often 
brought  about  by  silent  causes  which  wholly  elude  obser- 
vation at  the  time.  In  England,  the  competition  and 
idiosyncrasy  of  eminent  individual  Persons  ;  the  relative 
weight,  incessantly  changing,  of  wealth,  birth,  and  merit ; 
the  force  of  religious  enthusiasm,  or  the  vehemence  of 
partisan  antipathies ;  the  outwaixl  events  reacting  at  every 
point  on  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  policy ;  the  shock 
of  national  (ralaniitics  and  the  passing  predominance  of 
a  philo.'^o[)hical  Theory — all  these  causes,  and  a  thousand 

I  2 
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Still  more  delicate  and  hidden,  keep  playing  at  every 
moment  on  the  constitution  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
Supreme  PoHtical  Authority,  and  ever  afresh  adjusting 
and  readjusting  the  balance  of  real  influence.  It  has  been 
now  the  Upper  House,  now  the  Crown,  now  the  Lower 
House,  now  the  Upper  House  again,  now  the  Crown 
again,  and  finally  the  Lower  House  which  has  in  turn 
drawn  to  itself  the  whole  practical  government  of  the 
nation.  In  the  United  States,  again,  no  question  is  more 
debateable  than  whether  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  is 
a  tyrannical  OHgarchy  or  an  impotent  rabble,  and  whether 
the  President  is  a  cipher  or  a  despot.  No  doubt  one  of 
these  alternatives  is  true  at  one  time  and  another  at 
another.  It  is  a  weakness  in  the  Political  Constitution 
of  a  State  to  afford  the  possibility  of  these  alternatives 
too  rapidly  and  constantly  following  upon  each  other.  It 
is  evident  that,  though  it  is  important  for  the  Jurist  to 
notice  how  inaccurate  a  representation  of  the  real  consti- 
tution of  the  Supreme  Political  Authority  is  the  technical 
description  of  it,  yet  it  is  with  this  technical  description 
of  it  and  of  the  formal  Modes  of  altering  it  that  he  must 
content  himself.  The  following  is  the  form  in  which 
this  part  of  the  Law  will  present  itself  in  a  classificatory 
arrangement: — 

1.  Limits  within  which  the  constitution  of  the  Supreme 

Political  Authority  admits  of  change  whether  in 
respect  of — (1.)  the  description  of  the  Persons  who 
compose  the  several  parts  of  it,  or  (2.)  the  Rights 
of  the  several  parts  of  such  Authority  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  as  against  each  other. 

2.  Description  of  the  formal  machinery  by  which  changes 

within  the  above  limits  have  to  be  effected. 
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E. — ^Meaning  of  the  phkase  "Executive  Authority:" 
Legal  Relations  to  each  other,  and  to  all 
other  Persons,  op  the  Persons  composing  that 
Authority,  and  the  Modes  in  which  changes  are 
brought  about  in  those  relations. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  there  is  no  strict 
opposition  between  the  functions  of  the  Legislative  Autho- 
rity and  of  the  Executive  Authority.  The  Supreme  PoUtical 
Authority,  in  every  Law  it  makes,  foresees  from  first  to  last 
the  whole  process  of  its  execution,  and  provides  the  whole 
instrumentality  necessary  for  preventing  any  failure  in 
that  execution.  It  nominates,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
Ministers  of  State,  Judges,  Magistrates,  Sheriffs,  Police, 
and  invests  them  severally  with  the  powers  needed  for 
the  work  committed  to  them.  The  same  Authority,  fur- 
thermore, calls  into  being  a  great  hierarchy  of  other  func- 
tionaries entrusted  with  the  execution  of  those  special 
laws  which  are  made  for  the  protection  of  the  national 
safety  and  honour  against  enemies  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  for  the  promotion 
of  easy  transit  and  communication  between  different  parts 
of  the  national  territory,  and  for  the  general  further- 
ance of  the  sanitary,  commercial,  moral,  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  whole  people.  The  Person  or  Persons  to 
whom  the  regulation  of  this  hierarchy  is  entrusted,  who 
may  be  called  the  Head  of  the  Executive,  may  be  either 
the  identical  individual  Persons  who  compose  the  Supreme 
Political  Authority  itself,  or  may  be  a  select  number  of  the 
Persons  composing  that  Authority,  or  may  be  some  other 
Persons  outside  the  body  of  Persons  composing  that  Au- 
thority. The  first  of  these  cases,  except  in  the  most  primi- 
tive state  of  Society,  will  always  be  found  extremely  rare* 
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Experience  is  not  long  in  teaching  that  a  different  class 
and  number  of  Persons  and  different  qualifications  are 
needed  for  the  task  of  determining  upon  the  probable 
expediency  of  a  suggested  Law  from  what  are  wanted  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  those  who  disobey  it  when  once 
it  is  made.  The  recognised  value  of  a  Division  of  Labour 
drives  home  the  lesson,  which,  again,  derives  constant 
support  from  actual  competitive  Institutions  growing  up 
side  by  side  with  each  other,  such  as  a  Priesthood,  a 
Military  Class,  Administrators  of  the  National  Exchequer, 
and  Judicial  Magnates,  all  tracing  back  their  independent 
functions  to  an  obscure  antiquity. 

The  most  frequent  form,  then,  in  which  the  Head  of 
the  Executive  presents  itself  is  that  of  a  Person  or  Per- 
sons  detached  from  the  general  body  of  the  Supreme 
Political  Authority  with  which  they  maintain  intimate 
and  incessant  communication,  from  which  directly  they 
derive  all  their  Eights,  and  to  which  they  are  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  their  Duties.  The  reality  of  this 
situation  may,  through  historical  causes,  be  accidentally 
disguised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  Monarch.  The 
courteous  shelter  which  is  accorded  to  the  English  King 
or  Queen  against  every  form  of  legal  responsibility  is 
exactly  co-extensive  with  the  personal  impotence  for  Exe- 
cutive purposes  which  is  its  necessary  correlative.  If 
the  King  or  Queen  can  do  no  wrong,  neither  can  he  or 
she  do  right.  The  Supreme  Political  Authority  in  England 
delegates,  in  fact,  its  Executive  functions  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  its  own  body,  as  from  time  to  time  they  happen 
personally  to  command  its  confidence.  Against  them  it 
possesses  a  formidable  machinery  for  securing  diligence  and 
faithfulness  in  doing  their  work.  The  Laws  describing 
and  regulating  this  machinery,  by  which  all  members  of 
the    Executive    are    made    directly   responsible   to    the 
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Supreme  Political  Authority,  form  one  great  division  of 
this  part  of  the  Law. 

Another  great  division  consists  of  the  Laws  which  en- 
sure to  all  Persons  in  the  Community,  even  to  the  most 
obscure  and  the  least  influential,  effectual  protection 
against  the  ignorance,  indolence,  corruption,  maliciousness, 
or  despotism  of  every  member  of  the  Executive  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  The  elaboration  of  this  part  of  the 
Law,  its  establishment  on  an  immovable  basis,  and  its 
assiduous  defence  against  everlasting  assaults  from  ever 
fresh  and  unsuspected  quarters,  is  the  hardest  and  most 
critical  struggle  which  a  progressive  nation  has  to  engage 
in.  To  the  fact  that  England  has  fought  this  fight  well  in 
the  Past,  her  Magna  Chartaand  its  successive  confirmations ; 
her  Trial  by  Jury ;  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Petition  of 
Right,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  Judges  as  against  the  Crown  thereby 
secured ;  the  effectual  resistance  to  General  Warrants ;  and 
Fox's  Libel  Act ; — all  these  monuments  bear  unmistakable 
witness.  Whether  England  will  fight  the  battle  equally  well 
in  the  Future  against  the  natural  encroachments  of  every 
Executive  Authority  not  severely  chained  may  well  be  a 
matter  of  anxious  doubt.  As  the  Supreme  Pohtical  Au- 
thority becomes  indefinitely  popularised,  the  Executive 
appears  in  a  more  amiable  guise,  as  the  natural  friend, 
ratlier  than  the  natural  enemy,  of  the  people.  Suspicion 
is  lulled  to  sleep,  Constitutional  energy  becomes  para- 
lysed, and  a  degree  of  unlimited  jurisdiction  is  com- 
mitted to  the  local  magistrate  and  to  the  police,  with  a 
view  to  carry  out  the  last  scientific  conjecture  or  moral  or 
economical  panacea  with  a  fatal  facility,  at  which  the 
founders  of  English  Constitutional  Liberty  w^ould  have 
flinched  and  shuddered. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  United  States  the  political  danger 
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is  at  present  to  be  looked  for  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  that  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  through  the  direct 
influence  of  the  people  brought  to  bear  at  the  constantly 
recurring  elections  of  Judges,  Magistrates,  Eevenue  Offi- 
cers, and  others,  an  amount  of  wide-spread  corruption  and 
abuse  prevails,  against  which  no  efficacious  remedy  has 
yet  been  propounded.  The  constant  policy  of  the  Union 
has  been  to  counteract  the  disintegrating  popular  forces 
by  strengthening  the  Executive.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  independent  as  the  members  of  it  are,  both 
as  respects  salary  and  time  of  service,  is  always  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  precious  and  healthy  Institutions  of  the 
country.  Whether,  however,  immediate  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  in  any  country  from  a  too  much  relaxed  or 
a  too  overbearing  Executive,  among  the  "  Laws  directly  re- 
lating to  the  Constitution  and  Administration  of  the  State" 
will  be  found  two  great  classes :  the  one  having  for  its 
purpose  the  precise  description  of  the  Eights  and  Duties 
of  every  member  of  the  Executive  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest;  the  other  having  for  its  purpose  the  providing 
for  the  individual  citizen  a  peculiar  set  of  guarantees  or 
securities  against  usurpation  of  Eights  or  the  neglect 
of  Duties  on  the  part  of  any  of  those  members. 

Under  the  first  head  come  the  Laws  prescribing  the 
Modes  of  appointment  of  subordinate  members  of  the 
Executive  by  the  higher.  To  the  same  head  belong  Laws 
prescribing  the  functions  of  Persons  belonging  to  the  Army 
and  Navy,  as  the  English  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Articles  of 
War  embodied  in  it.  Under  the  same  head  might  be 
included  Laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  Ecclesiastical  and 
Municipal  officials,  did  not  this  last  class  of  Laws  more  con- 
veniently fall,  83  will  be  hereafter  explained,  uuder  the  title 
"  Laws  affecting  Special  Classes  of  Persons."    Laws  of  Pro- 
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cedure  also  might  be  suitably  treated  here,  were  not  their 
daims  greater,  on  the  score  of  convenience,  to  be  placed 
in  a  separate  compartment  by  themselves.  So  far  as  they 
are  not  included  in  Laws  of  Procedure,  to  this  place  of 
course  belong  the  Laws  fixing  the  Eights  and  Duties  of 
Magistrates,  Police,  Sheriffs,  Gaolers,  and  the  like. 

Under  the  second  head  of  "  Laws  providing  for  the 
special  Defence  of  the  individual  Citizen  against  illegal 
acts  of  the  Executive,"  come  the  important  classes  of  Laws 
forbidding  the  demand  of  excessive  Bail,  for  securing  the 
speedy  trial  of  accused  Persons,  for  describing  and  fencing 
round  the  right  of  Trial  by  Jury,  for  protecting  private  resi- 
dences against  unreasonable  invasions  by  public  officers,  and 
generally  for  providing  Rights  of  Action  or  Rights  of  putting 
in  motion  the  summary  or  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  a 
superior  Court  of  Justice  for  the  punishment  or  reparation 
of  delay,  misconduct,  or  malicious  perversion  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  Persons  invested  with  a  judicial  or  quasi- 
judicial  authority.  The  following  is  the  form  in  which 
this  part  of  the  Law  would  be  properly  codified  : — 

1.  Precise  meaning  of  the  term  Executive  Authority. 

2.  Modes  in  which  the  Head  or  the  subordinate  mem- 

bers of  that  Authority  are  properly  constituted, 
suspended,  or  removed. 

3.  Rights  and  Duties  of  all  classes  of  members  of  the 

Executive  Authority  severally. 

4.  Special  securities  accorded  to  individual  Citizens  for 

their  protection  against  the  usurpation  of  Right, 
the  neglect  of  Duty,  or  general  malversation  on 
the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Executive. 
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CHAPTEK     X. 


LAWS   OF   OWNERSHIP. 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  picture  a  condition  of  Human  Life 
in  wliich  the  fact  of  Ownership  is  not  even  dimly  and 
imperfectly  recognised.  In  the  most  barbarous  condition 
it  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  possibihty  of  preserving 
Human  Life  that  there  should  be  found  a  prevalent  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  claims  of  individual  Persons  to  enjoy  the 
undisturbed  useof  tlie  materials  they  need  for  their  support, 
of  the  weapons  wanted  for  defence  against  beasts  of  prey, 
and  of  the  instruments  required  for  providing  these  ma- 
terials and  weapons.  It  is  true  also  that  this  dawning  fact 
of  Ownership  expresses  something  more  than  a  mere  con- 
dition precedent  to  material  progress,  though  the  fact  owes 
its  most  conspicuous  development  to  the  obvious  conve- 
nience of  enforcing  and  extending  proprietary  claims  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  Agriculture,  by  cherishing  a 
habit  of  reliance  on  the  future  fruits  of  present  labour ;  to 
favour  the  Division  of  Labour ;  and  to  promote  the  practices 
of  self-restraint,  of  saving,  and  of  continuous  accumu- 
lation, apart  from  which  Industry  and  Commerce  could 
never  advance  beyond  an  embiyonic  stage.  The  fact  of 
Ownership,  however,  beyond  all  this  has  its  exact  corre- 
lative in  the  dignity  and  the  independence  of  the  Human 
spirit  itself.  It  represents  and  enforces,  by  an  objective 
symbolism  in  the  world  without,  the  true  relation  in  which 
man  ever  stands  to  his  fellows.     At  every  moment  of  his 
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career,  he  is  called  upon  to  abstain  from  intruding  upon 
the  realm  of  unfettered  action  within  which  each  one  of 
his  fellows  moves  at  large.  Each  of  these,  also,  is  called 
by  an  equally  peremptory  mandate  to  display  the  like 
abstinence  in  respect  of  him.  The  physical  objects  around, 
the  soil,  the  streams,  the  products  of  the  mines,  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  especially  all  things  wrought  or  changed 
by  Human  hands,  present  the  earliest  and,  at  one  epoch,  the 
only  materials  on  behalf  of  which  the  competitive  and  end- 
less spiritual  struggle  ceaselessly  rages.  It  is  only  at  the  last 
climax  of  Civilisation  that  the  truth  begins  to  be  appre- 
hended that  the  only  justification  of  proprietary  claim  is  a 
special  call  to  a  more  devoted  and  concentrated  service  on 
behalf  of  those  who  do  not  share  in  it.  Between  this  last 
and  the  primitive  epoch,  mankind  passes,  with  respect  to 
the  fact  of  Ownership,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of — (1.) 
simple  Occupation;  (2.)  rude  Rivalry;  (3.)  tolerated  Privi- 
lege; (4.)  selfish  Absorption ;  (5.)  sharp  legal  Distribution ; 
(G.)  revolutionary  Communism,  terminating  finally  in  the 
last  stage  of  (7.)  Appropriation  recognised  solely  as  a  Trust 
for  Humanity. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  fact  of  Ownership, 
though  of  transcendent  importance  as  an  instrument,  is, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  an  instrument  in  perfecting 
the  relations  of  mankind  with  one  another.  It  operates 
through  the  cultivation  of  their  faculties,  through  the  con- 
centration of  their  efforts,  through  the  connection  of  the 
Pa.st  and  the  Future  thereby  represented  and  fostered,  and, 
above  all,  through  the  mutual  dependence  it  cherishes  of 
every  member  of  the  Society  upon  the  exertions  and 
services  of  all  the  rest. 

The  interesting  investigations  conducted  by  such  writers 
as  Professor  Maine  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  with  respect  to 
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certain  transitory  phases  in  thehistoiy  of  the  fact  of  Owner- 
ship as  exhibited  in  certain  special  Communities,  point  toth( 
fact  that  the  actual  form  that  Ownership  takes  in  primitive 
times  admits  of  endless  varieties,  according  to  the  habits  of 
the  people,  whether  migratory  or  stationary,  agricultural 
or  predatory ;  to  the  nature  of  the  Things  accidentally  in 
request;  and  especially  to  the  pecuhar  Patriarchal,  Tribal, 
or  National  Institutions  which,  from  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent causes,  may  happen  to  prevail.  The  last  and, 
for  European  and  other  Aryan  Societies,  the  most  momen- 
tous form  of  Ownership,  which  immediately  preceded  that 
now  universally  existing  under  different  modifications,  is 
what  Professor  Maine  has  signalised  as  the  Joint  Ownership, 
firstly,  of  the  Family ;  secondly,  of  the  Village ;  thirdly,  of 
the  Tribe.  So  far  as  early  Law  is  concerned,  it  is  needless 
to  go  back  further  than  the  first  of  these  stages,  and  it  is 
equally  needless  to  take  into  account  the  Communities  in 
which  none  of  these  stages  have  been  found  to  exist  at  all. 
The  general  Fact* of  Ownership,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
foundation  of  and  distinguished  fi:om  a  Law  of  Owner- 
ship, having  now  been  cursorily  described,  the  true  mean- 
ing and  compass  of  the  whole  Fact  will  gradually  discover 
themselves  as  progress  is  made  with  treating  Laws  of 
Ownership  under  the  following  divisions : — 

A.  General  character  and  purpose  of  Laws  of  Owner- 

ship. 

B.  Things  Owned. 

C.  Persons  who  Own. 

D.  Eights  of  Ownership. 

E.  Acts  or  Events  which  determine  the  accruing  of 

a  Right  of  Ownership.    (Title.) 

F.  Modes  of  protecting  Eights  of  Ownership. 
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A. — General  character  and  purpose  of 
Laws  op  Ownership. 

The  general  purpose  of  a  Law  of  Ownership  is  to  give 
stability  and  distinctness  to  a  claim,  inherent  as  it  would 
seem  in  the  very  constitution  of  Social  Life,  on  the  part 
of  individual  Persons  to  keep  for  their  own  use  objects 
belonging  to  the  material  world,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  Persons.  The  Law  takes  the  form  of  a  command 
addressed  to  all  Persons  in  the  Community,  forbidding  all 
Persons  other  than  the  Owner,  who  is  specifically  marked 
out  and  distinguished  by  the  terms  of  the  Law,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Owner's  full  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  object 
to  the  extent  the  terms  of  the  Law  permit.  Thus  every 
Law  of  Ownership,  when  looked  at  in  its  entirety,  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  several  parts.  It  determines,  firstly — 
(1.)  that  a  particular  object  or  class  of  objects  belonging 
to  the  material  world  may  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
some  definite  Person  or  number  of  Persons  less  than  all  the 
Persons  in  the  Community  ;  that,  secondly  (2.)  the  Person 
or  Persons  so  entitled  to  appropriate  the  object  or  class  of 
objects  are  characterised  by  such  and  such  authentic  signs  ; 
that,  thirdly  (3.)  the  object  or  class  of  objects,  on  appro- 
priation, must  be  used  only  in  such  and  such  ways ;  that, 
fourthly  (4.)  the  fact  of  appropriation  is  determined  by 
the  performance  or  occurrence  of  such  and  such  Acts  or 
Events ;  and  that,  fifthly  (5.)  on  such  appropriation  within 
the  defined  limits  being  interfered  with,  such  and  such 
protective  remedies  are  available  on  behalf  of  the  Person 
interested  in  having  recourse  to  them. 

In  constituting  Laws  of  Ownership  as  a  distinct  depart- 
ment both  of  a  Code  and  of  an  Institutional  Treatise,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recur  to  the  position  which  the  same 
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topic  has  occupied  from  the  most  ancient  times  in  similar 
compositions.  The  Jils  Rerum  as  opposed  to  the  Jus 
Personarum  and  to  the  Jus  Actionum^  and  more  specially 
the  Law  regulating  Jura  in  Rem  or  in  Re^  as  opposed  to 
the  Law  regulating  Jura  in  Personam  in  Eoraan  and 
Mediaeval  legal  systems,  and  in  all  the  modern  Codes  that 
have  been  based  upon  them,  as  well  as  Blackstone's  Rights 
of  Properly  as  opposed  to  so-called  Personal  Rights  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  so-called  Rights  in  Private  Relations  on 
the  other,-— each  and  all  point  to  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  isolating  Laws  regulating  Ownership  or 
Ownersliip  and  Contract  together  from  all  other  parts  of 
a  Law,  though  in  no  one  of  these  instances  has  the  ground 
of  the  distinction  been  clearly  ascertained  nor  the  distinc- 
tion itself  carried  out  to  all  its  legitimate  consequences. 

As  to  the  opposition  of  Jus  Rerum  to  Jus  Personarum^ 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  it  no 
doubt  proceeded  upon  an  indistinct  apprehension  that  in 
one  large  branch  of  the  Law  the  different  qualities, 
situations,  and  mutual  connections  of  Human  Beings  or 
Persons  were  the  prominent  matter  of  attention,  and  in 
the  other  and  far  larger  branch  of  Law  those  of  material 
Things.  The  mental  distortion  thereby  produced  blinded 
men  to  the  fact  that  all  Laws  whatsoever  are  addressed  to 
Persons,  and  have  for  their  purpose  nothing  else  than  to 
control  the  Acts  of  Persons.  Some  of  these  Acts,  so 
affected  to  be  controlled,  relate  immediately  to  the  objects 
of  the  material  Universe,  and  some  do  not.  Of  the  Acts 
relating  immediately  to  Things,  some  are  concerned  with 
nothing  else  than  the  hypothetical  interference  of  Persons 
with  the  appropriation,  to  some  extent  or  another,  by 
other  Persons  of  definite  Things.  It  is  with  these  Acts  alone 
that,  according  to  the  distribution  here  adopted,  Laws  of 
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Ownership  have  to  do.  The  Jus  Rerum  of  the  Eoman 
Lawyers  and  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  extended  nearly  to 
every  part  of  the  Law  which  was  not  concerned  with  a 
few  definite  private  or  public  relations  in  which  men 
might  stand  towards  each  other.  The  Jiis  in  Rem^  again, 
of  the  Roman  and  the  Mediaeval  Jurists  was  a  true  Eight 
of  Ownership,  corresponding  with  a  special  department 
of  the  Law  defining  and  enforcing  that  class  of  Eights. 
But  in  opposing  it  exclusively  to  Jus  in  Personam  by  ex- 
plaining that  the  one  Eight  availed  against  all  Persons 
generally  and  the  other  only  against  Persons  determinately 
described,  a  misconception  was  encouraged  to  the  efiect  that 
Bights  of  Ownership  {Jura  in  Rem)  were  the  only  Eights 
availing  equally  against  all  Persons  whatever.  Thus  Eights 
to  Eeputation,  MonopoUes,  Franchises  and  Dignities  were 
wholly  left  out  of  account.  Perhaps  Blackstone's  Mode 
of  distribution  is  the  most  unobjectionable  of  all,  did  he 
not  fall  into  the  all  but  universal  error,  which  will  be  more 
fully  exposed  later  on,  of  treating  Laws  of  Contract  under 
the  head  of  Laws  relating  to  Eights  of  Property,  thereby 
implying  that  the  sole  purpose  and  meaning  of  Contract 
is  that  of  conveying  a  title  to  Ownership. 

However,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  the  above 
distinctions,  Eoman,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern,  inaccurate 
and  imperfect  as  they  are,  point  to  really  useful  Modes  of 
separating  different  matters  which,  when  properly  under- 
stood and  guarded  against  logical  and  ethical  misconcep- 
tions, may  be  made  of  very  considerable  use.  In  the 
present  distribution  of  all  the  topics  of  a  Legal  System, 
Laws  of  Ownership  are  kept  entirely  distinct  from  Laws  of 
Contract  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  T^aws  affecting  Special 
Classes  of  Persons  on  the  other.  There  are  also  grounds, 
which  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  explained,  for  treating 
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Eights  of  Ownership,  the  subject  of  this  part  of  the  Law, 
apart  from  the  protective  Eemedies  accorded  by  Law  to 
Persons  in  whom  such  Eights  vest.  Furthermore,  it  is 
only  in  connection  with  these  Eemedies  that  the  true 
extent  of  most  Eights  of  Ownership  can  be  apprehended 
at  all.  Thus,  while  there  is  on  the  one  hand  a  con- 
venience, more  or  less  obvious,  in  treating  the  topic 
"  Modes  of  protecting  Eights  of  Ownership  "  under  the 
special  department  of  "  Laws  of  Civil  Injuries  and  Crimes," 
on  the  other  hand  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  depart- 
ments is  as  close  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

B. — ^Things  Owned. 

The  kind  of  physical  appropriation  of  which  a  Thing  is 
susceptible  depends  on  the  constitution  and  qualities  of 
the  Thing  itself.  Things  differ  from  each  other  in  size, 
durability,  mobility,  chemical  and  mechanical  structure,  as 
well  as  in  the  amount  of  demand  for  them  arising  from  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  them  that  is  present  or  from  their 
greater  or  less  serviceableness  for  the  purposes  of  Human 
Life.  For  the  Jurist  a  method  of  distribution  of  Things  is 
needed  which  is  neither  so  grossly  practical  as  to  be  use- 
less for  all  finer  applications  nor  so  severely  logical  as  not 
to  satisfy  the  wants  suggested  by  actual  Judicial  business. 
Keeping  clear,  then,  both  of  too  loose  and  vague  a 
division  of  Things  on  the  one  hand  and  of  too  exhaustive, 
subtle,  or  curious  a  division  on  the  other,  the  following 
different  modes  of  dividing  the  objects  belonging  to  the 
material  Universe  severally  need  independent  consideration 
as  being  authorised  by  the  methods  pursued  in  celebrated 
Codes,  by  the  practice  of  eminent  Jurists,  ancient  and 
modern,  or  by  the  intrinsic  value  and  expediency  of  the 
classification  itself: — 
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1.  **  Natural  "  agente  as  opposed  to  all  other  Things. 

2.  Things  set  apart  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 

State,  as  opposed  to  all  other  Things. 

3.  Things  Movable  and  Immovable. 

4.  Res  fungibiles  and  non-fungibiles. 

5.  Things  "  Corporeal "  and  "  Incorporeal." 

6.  SingulcB  Res  and  Universitas  Rerum. 

7.  Sundry   other    oppositions,   as  between  Things 

Divisible  and  Indivisible,  Principal  and  Acces- 
sory, Existing  and  About-to-exist 

1. — ^^Natural "  agents  as  opposed  to  all  other  Things. 

As  Ownership  implies  the  use  of  some  Things  by  one 
or  more  Persons  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Persons, 
where  a  Thing  habitually  exists  in  such  superabundant 
quantity  as  to  satisfy  the  utmost  possible  demands  of 
every  Person  in  the  Community,  there  is,  in  the  case  of 
that  Thing,  no  occasion  for  Ownership.  Thus  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  say  that  air,  light,  and  the  water  of  the  sea 
are  generally  not  capable  of  being  Owned.  Particular 
circumstances,  however,  may  limit  the  abundance  and  the 
unlimited  supply  of  any  of  these  Things,  and  the  dense 
and  struggling  life  of  modern  cities  or  the  artificial 
relations  of  modern  States  notoriously  impart  to  every- 
one of  them  in  some  of  their  forms  a  capacity  of  being 
Owned.  For  instance,  air  combined  with  combustible 
compounds,  taking  the  form  of  what  is  called  gas ;  air 
and  light,  regarded  as  essentials  to  the  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  other  Things,  and  capable  of  being  obstructed  by 
tlie  interposition  of  other  Things  ;  waters  of  the  sea  mainly 
enclosed  by  the  territory  of  a  State,  or  within  a  definite 
distance  of  the  sliore  bordering  such  territory, — all  give 
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rise  to  Eights,  Duties,  and  Remedies,  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  do  Things  indisputably  capable  of  strict  legal 
appropriation.  The  true  mode  of  distinguishing  Things 
capable  of  Ownership  from  all  other  Things  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  any  benefit  can  be  conferred  by  Law 
upon  individual  Persons  employing  them  for  some  purpose 
or  other,  by  protecting  them  against  the  interference  of 
other  Persons.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  Jurist  what 
the  purpose  is,  however  relevant  this  may  be  to  the  Legis- 
lator as  a  guide  to  the  kind  of  Laws  he  shall  make.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  what  are  the  kinds  of  Remedies  which 
the  Legislator  shall  invent  in  order  to  guard  the  free  and 
undisturbed  employment  of  these  Things.  Accident,  no 
doubt,  will  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
animals,  of  mineral  products,  and  of  other  heterogeneous 
classes  of  objects,  capriciously  determine  their  capability 
of  appropriation,  but  the  above  principle  will  always  re- 
assert itself,  and  this  is  the  only  principle  which  it  is 
possible  here  to  accept  as  a  permanent  and  efficacious 
test. 

2. — Things  set  apart  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
State^  as  opposed  to  all  other  Things. 

In  every  State  there  are  to  be  found  large  masses  of 
Things  which  are  either  permanently  or  temporarily  held 
to  be  incapable  of  appropriation  on  account  of  what  may 
be  called  reasons  suggested  by  public  poUcy  or  based  on 
general  expediency.  Some  classes  of  these  things,  as  un- 
drained  marshes,  waste  lands,  newly  colonised  or  conquered 
territory,  are  often  for  a  long  period  protected  by  the 
State  against  indiscriminate  competition  for  Rights  of 
Ownership  in  them,  and  during  such  periods   there  is, 
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Strictly  speaking,  no  Owner  at  all.  It  is  only  by  a 
popular  abuse  of  language  that  the  State  itself  can  be 
called  an  Owner,  inasmuch  as  all  legal  Rights  of  Ownership 
owe  their  existence  to  nothing  else  but  the  creative  and 
sustaining  energy  of  the  State  itself.  A  similar  kind  of  pro- 
tection is  thrown  round  other  lai^e  classes  of  Things,  and 
even  provisional  and  limited  Eights  of  Ownership  are 
conceded  to  assemblages  of  Persons  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  effect  important  or  sentimentally  precious 
public  ends.  Such  Things  are  ecclesiastical  structures, 
burial-grounds,  the  land  and  buildings  appertaining  to 
schools  and  public  Universities,  public  offices,  dockyards, 
arsenals,  lighthouses,  fortresses,  materials  for  equipping 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  subordinate  functionaries  of  the 
Executive,  public  repositories  for  the  cultivation  of  Science 
and  Art,  the  sea-shore,  and  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers. 
In  the  case  of  all  these  Things,  though  certain  restricted 
Bights  of  Ownership  are  conceded  to  definite  classes  of 
Persons,  yet  the  possibility  of  Ownership  of  any  of  them 
to  the  full  extent  to  which  they  might  otherwise  be 
appropriated  is  wholly  and  permanently  excluded.  There 
can  neither  be  Dominium  in  the  Eoman,  nor  a  Fee-simple 
Estate  in  the  English  sense. 

3. — Things  Movable  and  Immovable. 

The  very  earliest  Things  Owned  must  have  been  Things 
that  could  easily  be  carried  from  place  to  place  :  sucli  as 
food,  arms,  dress,  ornaments,  and  rough  implements  of 
husbandry.  It  would  appear,  liowever,  that  in  the  chief 
Communities  to  which  research  has  hitherto  extended, 
the  first  existence  of  true  Laws  of  Ownership  is  associated 
with  what  may  be  called  the  systematisation  of  Family 

K  a 
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Life  and  with  the  stability  of  an  Agricultural  state  of 
Society.  It  is  only  at  afar  later  stage  that  the  Individual 
citizen  disengages  himself  from  the  Family  group  and 
becomes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  invested  with  and 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  Eights  of  Ownership,  as 
well  as  for  other  purposes,  the  immediate  object  of  the 
attention  of  the  Legislator.  Thus  in  primitive  times,  how- 
ever much  the  restless  incidents  of  a  feudal,  military,  or 
predatory  condition  may  distract  the  notion.  Ownership 
and  physical  immovability  are  closely  bound  up  with  each 
other.  Apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  soil,  the  wells,  the  pasture-ground,  there  seems  hardly 
occasion  worthy  of  the  Legislator's  interference  in  the  case 
of  any  other  objects  but  these.  Other  things  come  and  go, 
are  born  and  die,  change  and  pass,  many  times  during  the 
life  of  a  single  man  ;  but  these  last  through  many  lives 
or  through  the  whole  life-time  of  the  State  itself,  and  are 
ceaselessly  inviting  the  Legislator  to  prevent  a  distress- 
ing struggle  for  their  possession.  The  very  conception  of 
Ownership  includes  the  elements  of  stability  and  perma- 
nence, and  so  the  most  stable  and  permanent  of  all  Things 
will  rivet  that  conception  the  most  firmly  and  will  even 
threaten  entirely  to  absorb  it.  Such  an  absorption,  how- 
ever, is  practically  impossible,  and,  progressively,  all  the 
materials  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  all  the  human  beings 
associated  with  the  Father  of  the  Family  in  his  daily  toil, 
are  embraced  by  the  dominant  conception^  The  Eoman 
Pater-familias  in  the  earliest  times  held  by  a  complete 
legal  title  his  land,  his  slaves,  and  his  cattle,  and  over  them 
all,  as  well  as  over  his  wife  and  his  children,  he  exercised 
the  most  unrestricted  Eights  of  Ownership,  all  distinction 
between  these  Eights,  founded  on  any  difference  of  quality 
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or  consUtution  in  the  Things  Owned,  being  entirely  lost 
sight  of. 

In  early  England,  again,  the  large  mass  of  the  Law  ia 
concerned  with  Rights  of  Ownership  in  Land  and  with 
injuries  to  the  Person.  Thefts  of,  and  damages  to.  Movable 
Things  seem  only  to  have  presented  themselves  as  deserv- 
ing public  attention  because  of  the  personal  violence  with 
which  they  were  generally  accompanied. 

But,  as  a  nation  progresses  (and  this  is  conspicuously 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  modern  England),  two  series 
of  phenomena  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Things  Owned 
present  themselves.  On  the  one  hand,  industry,  commerce, 
social  and  international  intercourse,  are  constantly  calling 
into  being  new  classes  of  material  objects  capable  of  the 
readiest  possible  transfer  from  place  to  place.  It  is  out 
of  these  objects,  in  their  different  forms  and  combinations, 
that  the  main  elements  of  national  wealth  are  constructed. 
Mediums  of  Exchange  are  invented,  themselves  the  most 
plastic  and  mobile  possible,  for  facilitating  negotiations  of 
all  sorts.  In  fine,  the  prosperity  and  the  economical  life  of 
the  people  turn  upon  notliing  more  certainly  than  upon  the 
rapid  multiplication  and  tlie  commodious  transfer  of  por- 
table Things.  This  series  of  phenomena  results  in  Mov- 
able Things  gradually  acquiring  an  importance  wholly 
unknown  in  a  primitive  Age.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dif- 
ferent series  of  phenomena  keeps  imparting  to  land,  houses, 
and  Immovable  Things  generally,  a  fresh  and  hitherto 
unrecognised  value.  They  are  limited  in  quantity,  and 
become  more  and  more  obviously  disproportioned  to  the 
demands  of  the  whole  population.  They  gather  round 
them  a  congeries  of  peculiar  sentiments  and  traditional 
memories  which,  linking  one  generation  on  to  another, 
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cannot  be  always  safely  violated  by  Legislative  sacrilege. 
They  are  ever  furnishing  a  true  though  unspoken  political 
education  to  the  whole  people  by  teaching  them  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owe  to  labourers  and  to  frugal  capitahsts 
in  the  Past,  and  what  is  their  own  weight  of  moral  obliga- 
tion to  the  yet  unborn  inheritors  of  the  national  soil.  In 
this  way,  side  by  side  with  the  growing  dignity  of  Things 
Movable,  a  politically  conscious  Age  is  reviving  on  quite 
an  original  foundation  the  antique  supremacy,  as  a  topic 
of  political  attention,  of  Land.  What  is  Immovable  is 
generally  less  destructible  than  other  Things,  and  this 
attribute  of  indestructibility  again  calls  for  special  legisla- 
tion. So,  gradually,  the  notion  becomes  prevalent  that  the 
Things  which  can  never  be  taken  out  of  the  guardianship 
of  the  State,  which  do  not  admit  of  annihilation  nor  of 
change,  and  which  may  be  usefully  employed  for  the  service 
of  all,  may  be  put  into  a  class  of  Things  regulated  by 
Laws  of  Ownership  different  from  those  regulating  all 
other  Things. 

The  history  of  the  English  distinctions  between  "Eeal" 
and  "Personal"  property  may  be  taken  as  illustratmg, 
in  however  zig-zag  and  amorphous  a  fashion,  an  invari- 
able and  necessary  progress  of  ideas.  In  the  first  stage, 
"  Eeal  Property  "  or  "  Eealty,"  which  was  originally  exactly 
coextensive  with  the  field  of  Immovable  Things,  absorbed 
the  main  attention  of  the  legal  practitioner,  the  Judge, 
and  the  Legislator.  In  the  next  stage  the  class  of  Im- 
movables, under  the  title  of  "Personal  Property"  or 
"  Personalty,"  gradually  comes  into  prominence,  and  while 
dividing  with  its  venerable  competitor  the  attention  of  the 
legal  Profession,  reacts  beneficially  on  the  whole  Law  of 
Ownership  by  suggesting  the  general  use  of  more  expe- 
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ditious  and  unceremonious  modes  of  Conveyance  and  of 
Testamentary  disposition.  At  this  point,  however,  began 
a  struggle,  which  is  still  continuing,  between  a  logical 
and  an  historical  Mode  of  dibtributing  Things  Owned. 
The  rules  found  convenient  for  regulating  the  Eights  of 
Ownership  in  what  was  called  "Personal  Property" 
could  not  be  boldly  extended  to  Rights  of  Ownership 
in  "  Eeal  Property "  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  expe- 
diency of  those  rules.  It  was  necessary  to  eflect  this  by 
the  timid  device  of  classing  certain  Immovable  Things, 
when  owned  for  a  period  less  than  the  duration  of  a 
life-time,  as,  for  all  purposes,  "  Personal  Property,"  and 
then  of  subjecting  these  to  all  tlie  rules  of  Conveyance,  of 
Testamentary  disposition,  and  of  Inheritance  appropriated 
to  Things  originally  falling  under  this  class.  As  a  kind  of 
counterpoise,  the  true  distinction  was  further  confused  by 
classing  certain  obviously  Movable  Things,  as  Pent,  Heir- 
looms, and  what  are  called  "  Fixtures,"  under  the  head 
of "  Eeal  Property,"  and  making  the  proper  legal  con- 
sequences follow  accordingly.  In  this  way  the  actually 
existing  distinction  between  '*Eeal"  and  "Personal" 
Property  in  England,  though  mostly  resting  upon,  is  by 
no  means  identical  with,  that  between  Immovable  and 
Movable  Things.  The  historical  and  the  logical  method 
have  blended  with  and  confused  each  other. 

The  Eoman  Law  and  the  modern  Systems  founded  upon 
it,  have  maintained  with  great  precision  the  distinction 
between  Immovable  and  Movable  Things.  Though  the 
antiquarian  opposition  of  Res  mancipi  (including  Land 
in  Italy,  Cattle,  and  Slaves),  and  Res  nee  mancipi  was 
fostered  by  historical  circumstances,  yet  this  distinction 
operated  over  a  comparatively  narrow  area,  and  in  no 
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way  confused  or  obliterated  the  more  dominant  division 
of  things  into  Movable  and  Immovable. 

Even  if  the  distinction  of  things  into  Movable  and  Im- 
movable be  ever  so  rigidly  adopted,  there  must  be  ar 
intermediate  class,  either  created  apart  or  provisionallj 
sorted  with  one  of  the  others,  of  Things  which  are  for  : 
time  Immovable,  but  afterwards,  with  or  without  change 
of  nature,  cease  to  be  so.  To  this  class  belong  the  Things, 
in  modern  times  becoming  of  inordinate  importance 
denominated  "  Fixtures." 

Modem  inventions  and  general  mechanical  and  agricul- 
tural improvements,  as  well  as  the  constantly  widening 
extent  of  manufacturing,  mining,  and  railway  enterprises, 
have  raised  this  class  of  Things  to  special  importance,  and 
call  for  special  Legislation  or  legal  decisions  to  determine 
into  which  class  under  different  circumstances  and  for 
different  purposes  Fixtures  shall  be  made  to  fall.  Two 
main  questions  are  involved.  One  is  as  to  the  amount  of 
damage  caused  to  one  Thing  by  the  severance  from  it  of 
another  Thing  to  which  it  has  been  long  closely  attached. 
This  question  opens  out  a  minute  series  of  investigations 
as  to  the  closeness  of  the  juncture  between  the  two 
Things,  the  usefulness  of  either  apart  from  the  other,  and 
the  amount  of  destruction  effected  by  the  mere  process 
of  separation.  The  other  question  relates  to  the  legal 
character  of  the  Persons  between  whom  at  any  moment 
the  doubt  as  to  Ownership  arises.  Thus  English  Law, 
while  for  purposes  of  public  policy  it  is  always  more 
fevourable  to  the  removal  of  Fixtures  set  up  for  some 
classes  of  purposes  than  for  others,  nevertheless  has 
different  rules  according  as  the  claimant  of  the  Fixture  is 
an  heir,  an  executor,  or  a  tenant.   It  may  be  said,  in  fine, 
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that  the  history  of  modem  Law  applicable  to  this  subject 
is  that  of  continuous  limitation  of  the  maxim,  "  Quidqind 
plantatur  solOj  solo  cedit^'  such  limitation,  however,  being 
apphed  in  every  class  of  cases  only  so  far  as  the  natural 
expectation  of  Parties,  whether  based  on  custom  or  other 
circumstances,  and  public  policy  allow. 

Things  may  pass  from  the  condition  of  Immovability  to 
Movability  not  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Fixtures,  without 
change  of  nature,  but  also  through  what  must  be  taken 
to  be,  for  legal  purposes  at  least,  a  change  of  nature.  The 
incessant  operations  of  Nature  supply  multiform  instances 
of  this  passage  from  st>agnation  to  habitual  motion  and 
from  habitual  motion  to  stagnation.  The  Eoman  lawyers 
occupied  themselves  much  with  determining  the  "  apices 
Juris "  applicable  to  Things  either  in  a  state  of  transition 
between  these  two  conditions  or  during  a  certain  interval 
immediately  succeeding  that  transition.  The  most  obvious 
instances  of  such  phenomena  are  the  changes  brought  about 
in  the  surface  of  the  earth  through  the  action  of  the  sea 
or  of  rivers  resulting  in  alluvial  deposits,  in  the  gradual 
formation  of  islands,  in  the  excavation  of  new  channels  for 
streams  and  in  the  desertion  of  old  ones,  and  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  line  of  the  sea-coast.  In  these  cases  land  becomes 
in  fact  a  movable  Thing,  though  only  actually  changing 
its  place  at  long  intervals  of  time.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  usually  slow  gradation  of  these  transitions,  it  becomes 
from  time  to  time  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
soil  so  submerged,  elevated,  or  transferred,  is  regulated 
by  the  rules  of  Ownership  applicable  to  Movable  or  to 
Immovable  property.  It  is  said  that  much  of  the  Roman 
and  the  modem  Law  applicable  to  alluvial  deposits  owes 
its   existence   to   litigation  brought  about  through  the 
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disturbance  of  Eights  of  Ownership  effected  by  the  incal- 
culable vagaries  of  the  Po  and  the  Mississippi.  Eoman 
and  American  law-books  devote  far  more  attention  to 
this  topic  than  do  those  of  any  other  nation. 

One  more  class  of  Things  passing  from  Mobility  to 
comparative  Immobility  is  instanced  by  the  case  of  wild 
and  domestic  animals.  Both  Eoman  and  Enghsh  Law  have 
determined  with  considerable  precision  the  marks  by  which 
certain  animals  are  recognised — (1.)  as  capable  of  appro- 
priation at  all ;  (2.)  as,  for  all  purposes  of  Ownership,  Im- 
movables, being  as  it  were  fused  with  the  land  upon  which 
they  are  found ;  (3.)  as  simply  Movables,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses subject  to  the  ordinary  Law  regulating  Things. 

It  may  be  interesting,  before  leaving  this  topic,  to  append 
the  passage  from  the  Code  Napoleon  which  introduces  the 
subject  of  Immovable  Things :  "  Les  Mens  sont  immeubles^ 
ou  par  leur  nature^  ou  par  leur  destination,  ou  par  Vobjet 
auquel  ils  s'appliquenty 

4. — "  Res  Fungibiles  "  and  "  non-Fungibiles'' 

A  celebrated  division  of  Things  admitting  of  Ownership 
is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  some  Things  admit  of  being 
replaced  by  others  in  no  way  and  for  no  purposes  distin- 
guished from  them,  while  other  Things  have  an  individu- 
aUty  of  their  own  which  admits  of  no  substitution.  Of 
the  former  class  of  Things  it  is  said,  by  rather  a  lax  use  of 
language,  that  they  have  to  be  furnished  in  genere ;  and  of 
the  latter  that  they  have  to  be  furnished  in  specie.  An 
instance  of  the  former  kind  of  Things  is  supplied  by  such 
aggregate  masses  of  Things  as  a  bushel  of  corn,  a  pipe  of 
wine,  a  ton  of  hay,  as  to  which  the  only  point  to  be 
insisted  upon  is  that  the  quality  and  the  value  be  such  as 
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is  described,  and  no  attention  is  directed  to  the  identity  of 
the  component  elements. 

This  distinction  is,  however,  far  more  arbitrary  than 
real;  because  the  nature  of  the  contract  may  be  such 
that  the  transfer  of  the  particular  bottles  of  wine  indicated, 
the  very  grains  of  corn,  the  identical  particles  of  hay,  be 
distinctly  contemplated  and  the  contract  be  fulfilled  in  no 
other  way  than  by  such  a  transfer  being  actually  carried 
out.  In  fact,  though  imdoubtedly  some  Things  are  more 
usually  treated  as  constituting  a  mere  mass  and  others 
more  usually  described  individually,  "  whether  a  Thing  is 
due  in  genere  or  in  specie  depends,  in  each  case,  on  the  will 
of  the  transacting  parties ;  so  that  Things  of  the  same 
description  must  in  one  case  be  furnished  in  genere  and 
in  another  in  specie''  If  a  picture  of  Eaphael  is  to  be  de- 
hvered,  a  defendant  cannot  discharge  himself  by  furnishing 
a  picture  by  another  Master.  If  one  picture  by  Raphael 
have  to  be  delivered,  it  will  not  suffice  to  deliver  another. 
Ka  bottle  of  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1834,  now  standing  in 
my  cellar,  has  to  be  delivered,  it  will  not  be  enough  to 
deliver  a  bottle  of  the  same  vintage  standing  elsewhere. 

The  expression  of  this  division  of  Things,  as  Res 
Fungibiles  and  Res  non-Fungibiles,  is  founded  on  the 
language  of  the  Digest  when  speaking  of  Things  which 
**  in  genere  suo  magis  recipiuntfunctionem  per  solutionem 
quam  specie.'' 

5. — Things  Corporeal  and  {so-called)  IncorporeaL 

The  very  essence  of  a  Thing,  for  legal  purposes,  is  that 
it  belongs  to  the  material  Universe,  that  is,  that  it  has  a 
body,  or  is  corporeal.  Hence,  strictly  speaking,  an  Incor- 
poreal Thing  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Nevertheless 
it   has   come   about,   in  the  C/Ourse  of  the  evolution  of 
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juridical  ideas,  that  certain  Rights  in  Things  have  acquirec^ 
the  name,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  Things  themselve . 
The  Romans,  indeed,  not  only  included  among  incorporeal 
Things  " servitutes"  " hoereditas^''  and  " obligationesj*  but 
(according  to  the  best  authorities)  Rights  and  Duties  of 
whatever  description,  and  even  Acts  and  Events.  Among 
"  incorporalia "  are  included  "  omnia  quce  in  jure  con- 
sistunV'  The  English  Law  has  been  more  parsimonious 
and  precise  in  its  use  of  the  word  Incorporeal.  Among 
Incorporeal  Things  are  mainly  included  certain  narrow 
classes  of  Rights  in  Things  closely  bound  up  with  fixed 
National  institutions,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  Rights 
is  made  the  subject-matter  of  a  fresh  class  of  Rights 
accompanied  with  all  the  incidents  of  ordinary  Rights  of 
Ownership  whether  in  Real  or  Personal  property.  Such 
Incorporeal  Things  are  Advowsons,  Tithes,  Commons, 
Offices,  Dignities,  Franchises,  Annuities,  and  Rent- 
Charges.  The  Rights  to  these  Rights  are,  for  all  pur- 
poses, the  same  as  Rights  of  Ownership  in  Real-estate. 
They  admit  of  the  same  modes  of  transfer  ;  they  descend 
in  the  same  way  on  the  death  of  each  Owner ;  they  admit 
of  being  parcelled  out  into  the  same  kinds  of  limited  and 
partial  Rights. 

To  the  Class  of  Incorporeal  Things  giving  rise  to 
Rights  of  Ownership  attended  with  all  the  legal  incidents 
of  Rights  of  Ownership  in  personal  property,  belong 
those  peculiar  and  indeterminate  advantages  which  are 
the  subject-matter  of  what  are  called  "  Copy-right "  and 
"  Patent-Right."  The  truth  is,  that  in  this  last  case,  as  in 
some  of  the  instances  given  in  the  last  paragraph,  there 
are  no  actual  Things  which  are  the  bases  of  Ownership 
at  all.  Nothing  is  gained  by  speaking  of  "  property  in 
ideas  "  any  more  than  by  supposing  that  a  Franchise  or  f» 
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Dignity  has  any  direct  or  necessary  relation  to  Land.  It 
is  convenient,  for  purposes  of  public  policy,  to  make  certain 
classes  of  Eights  follow  in  all  respects  the  analogy  of 
certain  classes  of  Eights  of  Ownership.  In  order  to 
satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  logical  consistency,  the 
supposition  is  favoured  that  some  Thing  or  other  Owned 
must  be  at  the  bottom  of  both  classes  of  Eights.  The 
Thing  Owned  not  being  visible,  tangible,  audible,  or 
apprehensible  by  any  of  the  senses,  that  is,  not  existing 
at  all,  is  by  a  sort  of  humorous  honesty  denominated  an 
Incorporeal  Thing.  If  the  word  Thing  is  to  be  of  any 
real  service  either  in  Legal  education  or  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Legal  System,  the  use  of  it  must  be  severely 
limited  to  objects  belonging  to  the  material  universe, 
capable  of  being  apprehended  by  the  senses,  and  every 
other  sentimental,  analogical,  or  metaphorical  abuse  of 
the  term  must  be  rigidly  excluded. 

It  is  well  just  to  note  that  the  peculiar  Eights  desig- 
nated as  "  Copy-right "  and  "  Patent-right,"  need  not  be 
treated  as  Eights  of  Ownersliip  at  all.  They  may  be 
treated  as  merely  personal  Eights  conceded  by  Law  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  having  corresponding  Duties, 
which  are  imposed  upon  Persons  in  the  Community 
generally.  These  duties  are  such  as  to  abstain  within  a 
limited  time  from  publishing  copies  of  a  literary  work, 
from  making  and  selhng  certain  manufactured  articles, 
from  using  certain  trade-marks,  and  the  like.  The  truest 
analogy  to  tliese  Eights  is  to  be  found  in  Eights  to  Per- 
sonal Security,  and  to  Personal  Eeputation,  though  the 
object  of  the  Eight  be  rather  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
than  of  a  secure  and  undisturbed  eidstence.  On  this 
account  there  would  be  good  reason  for  treating  such 
Eights  rather  under  the  head  of  Laws  relating  to  Civil 
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Injuries  and  Crimes  than  under  the  present  head.  It 
happens,  however,  that  the  Modes  in  which  these  Bights 
are  created,  are  transferred,  descend,  and  are  protected 
according  to  most  systems  of  Law,  bring  them  so  close 
to  Eights  of  Ownership,  properly  so  called,  that  they  are 
universally  treated  side  by  side  with  these.  The  nearest 
analogy  to  them  is  that  supplied  by  the  sort  of  Eight 
styled  a  "  Monopoly." 

6. — "  SinguUe  Res  "  and  ^^Universitas  RerumJ' 

It  sometimes  happens  that  certain  agglomerate  masses 
of  really  distinct  Things  are  so  constantly  regarded  as 
indivisible  wholes,  that  for  all  legal  purposes  they  are 
treated  severally  as  single  Things  and  not  as  many.  This 
habitual  agglomeration  may  be  either  the  result  of  natural 
facts  or  of  artificial  institutions.  To  the  former  class  of 
cases  belong  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  draught  of  fishes,  a 
swarm  of  bees,  a  ship,  a  bale  of  goods.  To  the  latter 
class  of  cases  belong  the  multitudinous  articles  which, 
under  the  name  "  hcereditas^''  passed  by  Eoman  Law  to 
the  heir  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor ;  the  imperial  privy- 
purse,  or  ^^jiscus^''  which  in  another  aspect  was  also 
regarded  as  a  "  persona ; "  a  "  Eeal  estate "  in  Land 
according  to  English  Law,  with  all  the  appurtenances  in 
the  way  of  forests,  streams,  buildings,  game,  and  minerals, 
which  in  the  generality  of  cases  accompany  its  legal 
vicissitudes,  in  block. 

In  fine,  the  distinction  between  ^^Singulce  Res'*  and 
"  Uriiversitas  Reruni"  is  only  worthy  of  notice  on  the 
grounds  of  the  occasional  abbreviation  in  expression 
which  it  provides,  and  of  the  actual  political  Institutions, 
past  or  present,  which  it  records  or  substantiates. 
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7. — Sundry  Other  oppositions^  as  between  Things  Divisible 
and  Indivisible ;  Principal  and  Accessory ;  Existing  and 
Abaut-to-exist. 

The  above  have  been  historically,  and  are  practically, 
the  most  notable  Modes  of  classifying  Things  Owned. 
The  process  might  be  continued  indefinitely;  but  no 
greater  advantage  would  be  reaped  than  that  of  gratifying 
an  overstrained  logical  instinct  or  a  curious  ingenuity. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  treating  of  Things, — that  is,  of 
firagments  of  the  material  Universe, — the  invariable  order 
of  that  Universe  is  everywhere  presupposed.  The  facts  of 
time,  space,  and  matter  imply  sequence,  division,  or  pos- 
sible separation.  Hence  Jurists  have  gone  on  to  create 
great  bifurcate  Divisions  between  "  Things  Existing  "  and 
**  Things  hkely  to  exist  shortly ; "  between  "  Things  ad- 
mitting of  Division  without  Change  of  Nature  and  Things 
not  so  admitting ; "  between  Things  Principal  and  Things 
Accessory.  It  often  happens  that,  for  particular  purposes 
and  in  certain  departments  of  a  Legal  system,  such  Modes 
of  distribution  must  be  kept  carefully  in  mind ;  but  they 
are  at  once  too  vague  and  too  precise,  too  sweeping  and 
too  microscopic,  to  be  the  basis  of  leading  divisions  of 
Things  Owned. 

C. — Persons  Who  Own. 

A  Person  in  a  modern  State  has  already  been  explained 
to  be  a  Human  Being  looked  upon  as  capable  of  being 
invested  with  Rights,  or  made  liable  to  the  performance 
of  Duties.  The  facts  of  Human  Nature,  however,  and 
the  circimistances,  natural  or  artificial,  of  Civil  Society 
introduce  a  graduated  scale  of  qualifications  in  the  Per- 
sons, who  are  members  of  the  State,  for  the  discharge  of 
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the  moral  functions  wliich  such  legal  Eights  or  Duties 
involve.  Infancy,  Puberty,  Idiocy,  Insanity,  Marriage, 
and  such  more  artificial  incidents  as  Bankruptcy,  operate 
generally,  and  some  of  them  universally,  upon  the  ca- 
pacity to  Will,  to  Act,  and  to  form  an  Intention.  The 
partial  incapacity  thereby  brought  about  excites  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  the  Legislator,  and,  guarding  against 
introducing  a  general  sense  of  insecurity  in  Owner- 
ship, he  betakes  himself  to  protecting  the  infirm  or  the 
imbecile  Owner  against  the  consequences  of  his  own 
ill-advised  acts,  and  all  other  Persons  against  them  like- 
wise. This  process  of  protection  is  efiected  in  two  ways : 
firstly,  by  not  allowing  the  incapacitated  Person  to  be 
invested  with  a  Eight;  and,  secondly,  by  forcibly  re- 
stricting his  power  of  exercising  it  though  he  is  invested 
with  it. 

Strictly  speaking,  according  to  the  definition  of  a  Eight 
which  has  here  been  given,  it  is  not  possible  to  distin- 
guish between  a  Eight  and  the  exercise  of  it.  A  Eight 
was  defined  as  a  "  measure  of  control  over  the  Acts  of 
Persons."  Where  the  possibility  of  this  control  is  not 
present  there  is  no  Eight  at  all.  However,  it  has  become 
such  a  fixed  habit  with  Jurists  to  make  the  distinction  in 
question  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  discard  it.  Hence 
instead  of  saying,  as  would  be  rigidly  correct,  that  a 
Minor  or  a  Lunatic  has,  in  a  large  class  of  cases,  no  Eights 
of  Ownership  at  all,  it  is  customary  to  say  that  the  Eights 
of  Ownership  are  in  no  way  impaired  by  the  facts  of 
Minority  and  Lunacy,  though  the  exercise  of  those  Eights 
is  hemmed  in  on  every  side.  The  true  meaning  of  this  is 
that  whereas  the  Eights  of  Ownership  proper  to  a  healthy 
adult  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  annulled  in  the  case  of  a 
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Minor  or  a  Lunatic,  yet  they  are  kept,  as  it  were,  in  sus- 
pense, ready  from  moment  to  moment  to  revive  in  full 
force  as  soon  as  ever  the  invalidating  facts  of  Minority  or 
Lunacy  cease  to  be  present. 

During  fhis  period,  for  which  the  Bight  is  partially 
withdrawn,  or  (to  use  the  popular  language)  its  exercise 
is  restricted,  it  is  customary  in  all  States  to  interpose 
some  competent  adult  for  the  purpose  of  being  invested 
with  the  Eight  to  its  fullest  extent,  which  Eight  he  is 
called  upon  to  exercise  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  incom- 
petent Person  whose  place  be  fills.  In  this  way  Eoman 
Law  provided  for  the  interests  of  "Infants,"  Minors, 
Lunatics,  and  reckless  Spendthrifts  by  the  institution  of  the 
"  Patria  Auctoritas  "  supported  as  it  was  by  those  of  the 
"  Tutela "  and  the  "  Curatela."  English  Law  similarly 
guards  the  interests  of"  Infants,"  Orphans,  and  Lunatics,  by 
the  general  recognition  of  the  principles  of  Trusts  and 
Trustees,  and  of  the  special  form  of  Trast  designated 
"Guardianship,"  as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  protective 
jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Trusteeship  will  come  on  for  consideration  under 
the  subsequent  head  of  Laws  affecting  Special  Classes 
of  Persons.  It  may  here,  however,  be  noted  that  the 
conflicting  views  taken  by  an  English  Court  of  Common 
Law  and  by  an  English  Court  of  Equity  with  respect  to  the 
question  as  to  where  the  true  Eight  of  Ownership  lies  in 
the  case  of  a  Trust,  exactly  represent  the  distinction 
above  dwelt  upon  between  the  view  that  a  Eight  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  capacity  of  exercising  it,  and  the 
opposed  view  that  a  dormant  or  suspended  Eight  is  no 
Eight  at  all. 

The  situation  of  a  Married  Woman  in  the  Eoman  and 
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in  almost  all  modem  Systems  of  Law,  and  that  of  a 
Person  adjudged  guilty  of  Felony  or  proclaimed  an  Out- 
law, present  almost  unique  instances  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  consequences  of  a  diminutio  capitis  in 
Eoman  Law)  of  an  entire  incapacity  of  Owning  brought 
about  by  causes  wholly  personal  to  the  particular  Owner. 
The  legal  position  of  a  Married  Woman  will  come  on  for 
particular  consideration  under  the  subsequent  head  just 
alluded  to  of  Laws  affecting  Special  Classes  of  Persons. 
The  topic  affords  an  instance  of  the  diflSculty  of  treating 
any  part  of  a  Legal  System  independently  of  every  other 
part.  Marriage  cannot  be  handled  completely  apart  from 
Ownership,  nor  Ownership  apart  from  Marriage.  And 
one  of  these  topics  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
treated  before  the  other.  In  a  Code  the  most  convenient 
method  to  adopt  would  be  in  this  place  briefly  to  sum- 
marise the  Laws  regulating  the  Rights  of  Ownership  of 
Married  Women,  and  under  the  later  head,  treating  of 
Married  Persons  generally,  to  develope  these  Laws  in  full. 
It  is  necessary  to  notice  that  in  Eoman  Law,  and  in 
many  modem  Systems  of  Law,  Women  are  through  their 
whole  life  treated  as  being  in  a  state  of  perpetual  Mi- 
nority. This  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  other  than  a 
temporary  though  very  protracted  phenomenon.  Aliens, 
again,  and  Persons  only  admitted  to  incomplete  Rights  of 
Citizenship  are,  in  most  States,  subjected,  for  purposes  of 
public  policy,  to  special  incapacities  with  respect  to 
Ownership ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  shipping, 
land,  factories,  buildings  in  towns,  and  various  other 
things.  Speaking  generally,  the  classes  of  Persons  whose 
capacity  of  Owning  is  either  temporarily  or  permanently 
annulled  or  restricted  by  the  policy  of  modem  States  are 
the  following : — 
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1 .  Infants  and  Minors. 

2.  Idiots  and  Lunatics. 

3.  Felons  and  Outlaws. 

4.  Aliens. 

5.  Married  Women. 

To  this  list  there  might  be  added  the  class  of  what 
are  called  "  Fictitious  Persons  "  or  Corporations,  but  the 
whole  Law  relating  to  them  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  more 
conveniently  treated,  without  anticipation,  in  its  entirety 
under  the  subsequent  head  of  Laws  affecting  special 
Classes  of  Persons. 

D. — ^Rights  op  Ownership. 

A  Right  of  Ownership  is  a  measure  of  control  delegated 
by  the  State,  having  for  its  purpose  the  exclusion  of  all 
Persons  other  than  the  Person  invested  with  the  Right 
from  interfering  with  his  use  of  a  definite  Thing  in  certain 
definite  or  in  a  number  of  indefinite  ways.  The  largest 
Right' of  Ownership  is  where  the  Thing  Owned  is  movable 
and  destructible.  Such  a  Right,  by  involving  the  power 
of  destroying  the  Thing  (facultas  abutendi)^  carries  with 
it  the  power  of  excluding  all  possible  Persons  other  than 
the  present  Owner  from  ever  using  it  in  any  way  what- 
ever. In  the  case  of  an  immovable  and  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  an  indestructible  Thing,  the  largest  Right  of 
Ownership  is  that  which  implies  the  liberty  of  using  the 
Thing  in  the  greatest  number  of  Modes,  for  the  longest 
duration  of  Time,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  facilities 
for  Alienation  either  during  the  life-time  or  upon  the  death 
of  the  Owner.  The  policy  of  every  known  civilised  State 
has  alwap  led  to  the  restriction,  in  certain  directions,  of 
even  the  largest  Rights  of  Ownership.     Such  a  restriction 
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has  been  dictated  by  regard  to  the  interests  of  future 
Owners,  to  general  economical  or  political  views  in  respect 
of  the  cultivation  and  proprietorship  of  land,  or  to  the 
urgency  of  State  necessities  in  the  way  of  locomotion,  com- 
merce, national  health,  and  defence.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Austin 
has  explained,  the  largest  Eight  of  Ownership  in  land 
known  to  Eoman  Law,  Dominium^  and  its  English  equi- 
valent in  a  Fee-simple  Estate^  are  rather  marked  off  from 
every  lesser  Eight  of  Ownership  by  their  indefiniteness  in 
respect  of  limitation  than  by  their  actual  freedom  from 
all  limitation.  Negative  terms  suit  the  definition  of  such 
Eights  better  than  positive  ones.  "  The  idea  of  absolute 
property,"  says  Mr.  Austin,  "  is  a  Eight  indefinite  in  point 
of  User,  unlimited  in  extent  of  Duration,  and  alienable  by 
the  actual  Owner  from  every  successor  who,  in  default  of 
aUenation  by  him,  might  take  the  Subject  of  it."  This 
definition  points  at  once  to  the  natural  mode  of  classifying 
all  lesser  Eights  of  Ownership.  These  may  owe  their  in- 
feriority of  value  to — 

(1.)  The  Mode  of  User  being  definitely  described. 

(2.)  The  Time  during  which  they  last  being  strictly 
limited. 

(3.)  EestrictioDs  imposed  upon  the  actual  Owner  in  the 
matter  of  Alienation. 

Now  it  will  generally  happen  that  any  Eight  of  Owner- 
sliip  inferior  to  the  highest  will  exhibit  that  inferiority  in 
all  these  points  at  once  ;  and  in  fact,  this  follows  almost 
as  of  course,  inasmuch  as  the  identical  policy  which  dic- 
tates that  an  Owner  should  be  severely  hemmed  in  with 
respect  to  the  kind  of  uses  to  which  he  may  turn  the 
Thing  Owned,  also  suggests  that  the  time  during  which 
his  Eight  lasts  should  be  sharply  limited,  and  that  in  the 
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matter  of  alienation  the  interests  of  the  Public,  present 
and  future,  should  be  watched  with  quite  as  much 
anxiety  as  the  interests  of  the  existing  Owner  himself. 

Hence  arise  two  great  leading  divisions  of  Eights  of 
Ownership,  which,  between  them,  comprehend  all  con- 
ceivable Rights  of  Ownership. 

I.  Dominium^  or  Absolute  Ownership,  in  which  the 
Mode  of  User,  Duration  of  the  Eight,  and  faciUties  of 
Alienation  are  imlimited  or  indefinite. 

EL  All  lesser  Eights,  including  Estates  for  Life,  for 
years,  or  upon  condition ;  Copyhold  Estates,  and  Estates 
Tail  in  English  Law;  Emphyteusis^  Metayer'tenancies, 
and  Usufructuary  Estates  generally ;  Servitudes  or  Ease- 
ments, and  generally  all  Jura  in  Re  according  to  the  largest 
intent  of  the  classical  Jurists,  including  the  Eights  of 
Carriers,  of  Depositaries,  of  Pledgees,  and  of  the  merest 
"  Possessors." 

All  the  Eiglits  belonging  to  the  second  class  are  strictly 
limited  on  many  sides ;  and  a  classification  of  them  may 
rest  upon  the  difierences  in  the  Mode  of  User  allowed,  in 
the  Duration  of  the  Eight,  or  in  the  faciUties  for  its  trans- 
mission from  hand  to  hand.  It  is  necessary,  in  fact,  to 
combine  the  diflerent  bases  of  classification,  and  first  to 
make  one  lead  the  way  and  then  the  other.  In  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement  the  first  three  classes  are  determined 
by  reference  to  Time  of  enjoyment,  the  other  three  by  cir- 
cuiubtances  in  the  Mode  of  User. 

Classijication  of  Rights  of  Ownership  less  t/ian  the  mast 
unrestricted  ones, 

1.  Eights  of  Ownership  for  a  period  determinate 
though  uncertain,  as  a  Life  Estate,  an  Estate  liable  to 
come  to  an  end  on  the  performance  of  a  condition  or  on  the 
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happening  of  an  event  which  must  be  performed  or  must 
happen  at  some  time  or  other,  or  on  the  non-performance 
of  a  continuing  condition  as  the  Soman  Estate  called 
Emphyteusis  and  an  English  Copyhold  Estate. 

2.  Eights  of  Ownership  enjoyable  for  a  period  deter- 
minate and  certain,  as  for  years  or  for  a  period  less  than 
a  year.  This  class  includes  the  briefest  tenancy,  as  from 
week  to  week,  it  being  noted  that  the  briefer  the  tenancy 
the  more  severely  limited  is  the  Mode  of  User.  For  the 
protection  of  future  tenants  it  is  customary,  especially  in 
agricultural  leases,  to  introduce,  either  by  judicial  Inter- 
pretation or  by  special  Covenants,  particular  restrictions 
on  the  Owner's  powers  as  the  time  during  which  the 
Eight  lasts  draws  to  a  close.  Local  and  general  customs, 
recognised  in  Courts  of  Law,  define  in  these  cases  the 
Mode  of  User,  respect  being  had  not  only  to  the  interest 
of  the  immediate  incoming  tenant,  but  to  that  of  all  future 
Owners,  as  well  as  to  the  concern  of  the  whole  Community 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  ground  and  in  the  progress  of 
Agriculture. 

3.  Eights  of  Ownership  enjoyable  for  a  period  indeter- 
minate and  uncertain,  as  Estates  at  Will  and  Estates  held 
upon  a  Condition  which  may  never  be  performed. 

4.  Eights  of  Ownership  enjoyable  for  a  period  longer 
or  shorter,  determinate  or  indeterminate,  certain  or  un- 
certain, and  which  are  distinguished  by  the  narrow  and 
simple  Modifications  of  Use  which  they  suppose.  Such 
are  Easements  or  Servitudes,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
limited  and  special  Eights  parsimoniously  carved  out  of 
indefinite  and  general  ones.  Such  are  the  more  famiUar 
Eights  of  Way  and  of  Common,  Eights  to  Tithes,  to  Light, 
to  Air,  to  Eunning  Water,  to  the  benefit  of  a  supporting 
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Wall ;  the  less  £Eimiliar  Bights,  in  Boman  Law,  of  Stiltici' 
diunij  or  the  Right  of  leading  off  the  water  from  one's  own 
house  to  the  house  or  ground  of  one's  neighbour,  and  Fumi 
immittendij  or  the  Eight  of  leading  off  heavy  smoke  or 
other  unpleasant  vapour  through  the  chimney  or  over  the 
ground  of  one's  neighbour.  In  addition  to  such  Rights, 
the  term  Servitus  in  Roman  Law  occasionally  included 
other  classes  of  Rights,  or  Personal  as  opposed  to  Real  or 
Proedial  Servitudes.  Such  were  tisiis^  usufractiis^  habitation 
the  peculiarities  of  which  need  not  be  here  described.  To 
the  same  head  also  belong  the  Rights  of  working  a  mine  or 
a  quarry,  of  fishing  in  a  stream,  of  hunting  or  shooting  over 
land.  All  these  Rights  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
deprive  him  who  has  the  Dominium^  or  complete  Owner- 
ship, of  some  but  not  of  all  the  practical  advantages  he  was 
able  to  draw  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Letting  (locatio^ 
canductio)^  or  a  Pledge  accompanied  with  Possession  (pig- 
ntis)n  deprived  for  a  time  the  Dominus  of  all  practical 
advantages  he  was  able  to  draw  from  the  Thing  let  or 
pledged.  Rights  of  this  class  imply  indefinite  degrees 
of  variation  according  to — (1.)  the  Mode  of  User  and  of 
responsibility  for  abuse;  (2.)  the  Time  during  which  they 
last;  (3)  the  facility  of  transmission  by  Deed,  Will  or  a 
mere  Event,  such  as  change  of  habitation  and  the  like. 
•  5.  The  transitory  Rights  of  Ownership  coming  under 
the  English  head  of  Bailments^  such  as  the  Rights  of 
Carriers,  Mandatories  (in  the  Roman  sense).  Depositaries 
(in  the  same  sense).  Mortgagees  in  possess?ion  in  Enghsh 
Equity,  and  Pawnbrokers  or  Pledgees  generally.  It  is 
manife:jt  that  Rights  of  this  class,  thougli  importing  the 
unfettered  use  of  Things  for  certain  purposes,  are  strictly 
limited  as  to  the  Mode  of  that  use,  as  to  the  Time  during 
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which  it  is  permitted,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  facility  with 
which  the  so-called  "  special "  Owner  can  part  with  his 
Eight  to  another.  Thus  by  Enghsh  and  by  most  systems  of 
European  Law  a  ship- master  is  entitled,  "  when  the  whole 
adventure  is  in  jeopardy,"  to  levy  a  contribution  from  the 
cargo  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  ship.  Railway 
Companies  receiving  live  animals  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying them  from  place  to  place  are  required  to  give 
them  proper  food  and  to  bestow  upon  them  suflScient 
care,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  claimed,  are 
entitled  to  sell  them  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
expense  of  their  keep.  So  a  gratuitous  Depositary  is 
universally  held  liable  for  "  crassa  negligentia^^  that  is, 
an  extravagant  amount  of  negligence,  and  for  that  only ; 
in  other  words,  only  a  very  small  degree  of  diligence  is 
demanded  of  him.  The  Eights  and  Duties  of  the  Pledgee 
or  Mortgagee  in  possession  are  described  with  great  exacti- 
tude in  every  System  of  Law,  and  will  come  under  more 
particular  consideration  when  the  subject  is  specifically 
handled  under  the  subsequent  division  of  "  Laws  of 
Contract."  In  this  place  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the 
Pledgee  or  Mortgagee  in  possession  has  conceded  to  him 
by  Law  special  opportunities  for  making  his  security  valid 
without  impairing  the  just  claims  of  the  true  Owner. 
Such  opportunities  with  their  attendant  precautions  are 
provided  by  at  once  extending  and  defining  his  Power  of 
Sale,  by  ensuring  the  payment  of  his  Interest  out  of  the  rent 
or  the  employment  of  the  Thing  pledged,  and  by  guarding 
against  illegitimate  abuse  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  through  an  unwarrantable  parting  with  the  possession 
of  the  Thing  to  another.  It  is  only  by  a  technical  and 
antiquarian  distinction  that  EngUsh  Common  Law  treats 
the  Mortgagee  as  the  true  Owner,  and  English  Equity  the 
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Mortgagor.  In  both  Systems  the  Mortgagee  and  Mort- 
gagor are  true  Owners  for  certain  purposes  though  their 
Bights  of  Ownership  are  different  in  nature  and  extent. 

6.  The  last  class  of  Eights  of  Ownership  is  the  most 
evanescent  and  ephemeral  of  all.  It  includes  all  the 
Bights  which  arise  from  nothing  else  than  from  the  mere 
fact  of  Possession.  In  all  systems  of  Law,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  peace,  the  mere  fact  of  a  Person's  exercising 
Bights  of  Ownership,  that  is,  acting  as  a  true  Owner 
in  respect  of  using  the  Thing  Owned,  has  been  held  to 
impart  to  such  Person  provisionally  some  of  the  legal 
capacities  of  the  true  Owner.  The  Person  actually  per- 
sonating, as  it  were,  the  Owner  may  be  in  the  several 
situations  of  the  Thief,  the  Finder,  or  the  Person  whose 
l^al  claims  to  Ownership  are  incomplete,  but  whose 
moral  claims  are  greater  than  those  of  anybody  else.  In 
English  Law,  according  to  a  celebrated  case,  the  finder 
of  a  jewel  is  entitled  to  bring  an  action  for  detainer  of  it 
against  everybody  but  the  true  Owner.  In  Roman  Law 
the  Possessory  Interdicts  of  the  Prastor  had  the  greatest 
possible  vahdity  for  all  purposes  of  guarding  even  the 
most  transitory  and  casual  claims  of  an  actual  Possessor, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  enabling  such  claims 
to  ripen  into  substantial  Eights  of  Ownership.  There  was 
the  naturalis  possessio^vihich  implied  mere  Physical  contact 
with  a  Thing  apart  from  all  attempted  exercise  of  Eights 
with  respect  to  it.  Sucli  a  Possession  indeed  caiTied  no 
Eights  of  any  kind  with  it.  But  where  such  Physical  con- 
tact was  accompanied  with  the  fact  of  Intentional  and  con- 
scious exercise  of  Eights  of  Ownership  (juridical  Possession, 
possessio  ad  interdicta\  there  the  Interdict  of  the  Pnctor 
was  available  to  reinstate  the  Possessor  provisionally  even  if 
ousted  by  the  true  Owner.    Where  such  a  Possession  as  this 
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last  was  further  accompanied  by  a  band  Jide  belief  in  the 
validity  of  the  Possessor's  claims  and  by  the  presence  of 
some  legally  recognised  .Mode  in  which  the  Thing  came 
into  the  Possessor's  hands  {justa  causa)y  after  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  definitely  fixed  period  of  time,  such  merely  Pos- 
sessory claim  {possesaio  civilis^  possessio  ad  vsucapionem) 
ripened  into  the  fullest  right  of  Ownership  above  described 
as  Dominium.  The  legal  aspects  of  Possession  in  Boman 
Law  are  so  characteristic  of  the  System,  and  so  illustrative  of 
'  the  meaning  of  a  Right  of  Ownership  in  its  most  incipient 
and  embryonic  form,  as  well  as  of  its  transitional  stages 
from  that  of  a  mere  protected  claim  to  retain  fix>m 
moment  to  moment,  through  that  of  a  Bight  against  all 
Persons  except  one,  up  to  that  of  a  Eight  against 
aU  Persons  whatever,  that  it  has  been  thought  worth 
while  to  exhibit  briefly  the  Eoman  doctrine  of  Possession 
with  more  particularity  than  is  usually  required  by  the 
abstract  mode  of  treatment  here  pursued. 

E. — ^Facts  (Acts  or  Events)  which  determine  the 

ACCRUING   OP  A  ElGHT  OP  OWNERSHIP. 

In  according  Eights  of  Ownership  to  Persons  in  a 
Community,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  Nature, 
Extent,  and  Duration  of  the  Eight  accorded  in  each 
particular  case  should  be  described  by  the  terms  of  the 
Law,  but  that  the  Persons  who  are  to  enjoy  the  Eight 
should  be  marked  out  by  determinate  and  unmistakable 
Signs.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways ;  as — 
(1.)  by  mentioning  individually  by  name  the  Persons  to 
be  made  Owners  ;  (2.)  by  describing  them  generically  as 
belonging  to  certain  well-known  classes  (as  members  of 
Corporate  Bodies,  for  instance,  or  as  born  in  a  particular 
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locality,  or  as  professing  a  particular  religious  creed,  or  as 
holding  certain  public  offices) ;  or  (3.)  by  selecting  certain 
general  and  familiar  Facts,  whether  Acts  of  Persons  or 
Ev^its,  which  may  serve  as  convenient  marks  of  the 
Persons  to  whom  Eights  of  Ownership  are  to  be  accorded. 
Of  the  first  of  these  Modes  of  attributing  Eights  of 
Ownership  specimens  are  presented  in  the  Monopolies  con- 
ceded to  their  favourites  by  the  Tudor  Princes,  and  in  the 
estates,  pensions,  or  heirlooms  still  granted  from  time  to 
time  to  distinguished  citizens  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Of  the  second  Mode  (that  by  generic  description)  instances 
are  at  hand  in  the  Eoman  Law  of  Intestacy,  where  the 
Sid  heredesy  the  heredes  sui  et  necessarii,  the  agnatic  the 
cognatij  and  the  geniileSj  were  severally  large  classes  of 
Parsons,  the  individual  members  of  which  in  turn,  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  of  Succession  prevailing  at  different  periods 
of  the  Eepublic  or  of  the  Empire,  were  called  to  inherit 
the  Eights  of  deceased  Owners.  So,  in  English  Law,  the 
Endowments  of  ecclesiastical,  educational,  charitable,  and 
municipal  Listitutions  are  successively  owned  by  a  series 
of  Persons  marked  out  as  time  goes  on,  as  satisfying  the 
requirements  essential  to  bring  them  under  the  class  of 
Persons  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  Founder,  or  under 
such  a  similar  class  of  Persons  as  the  State  may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, and  for  purposes  of  its  own,  from  time  to  time  sub- 
stitute for  the  class  originally  contemplated.  The  Fact  upon 
which  the  accruing  of  the  Eight  of  Ownership  in  these  last 
cases  is  made  by  La w  to  depend  is  the  complex  assemblage  of 
all  simple  facts  which  together  result  in  a  Person's  becoming 
a  member  of  the  class  indicated.  Thus  the  enjoyment  of 
a  Eight  of  Ownership  in  respect  of  the  income  attached 
to  a  College  Fellowship  in  an  English  University  depends 
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upon  the  combination  of  all  the  single  circumstances  which 
go  to  make  an  individual  Person  a  Fellow  of  his  College. 
These  are  such  facts  as  Matriculation,  the  passing  certain 
University  Examinations,  Election  by  the  existing  Fellows 
of  the  College,  and  (it  may  be)  an  oath  or  declaration  of 
political  opinion  or  of  rehgious  beUef.  These  facts  having 
all  met  in  the  case  of  any  given  Person,  a  Eight  of  Owner- 
ship in  respect  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  income  of 
the  College  vests  at  fixed  intervals  of  time  in  such  Person 
absolutely  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  to  him  a  Eight  of 
Action  against  all  Persons  attempting  to  interfere  with  the 
full  fruition  of  his  Eight.  It  is  a  like  assemblage  of  simple 
facts  which  vests  in  an  inhabitant  of  a  particular  Parish  a 
Eight  of  Common,  a  Eight  of  Way  to  Church,  a  Eight 
of  Fishhig,  or  other  Eights  exclusively  confined  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  Parish, — or  vests  in  the  residents  of  a 
particular  Town  exclusive  Eights  to  share  in  the  contingent 
privileges  of  a  School  Foundation  or  of  a  University 
Scholarship. 

Far  the  most  ordinary  Facts,  however,  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  which  the  State  determines  the  accruing  of  Eights 
of  Ownership  are  first  introduced  by  the  spontaneous  habits 
of  mankind  and  then  stamped  and  authorised  by  the  State 
on  grounds  of  political  expediency.  The  mere  prevention 
of  disputes  by  choosing  some  Person  as  Owner  rather  than 
leaving  thequestion  of  Ownership  a  matterof  incessant  con- 
tention, the  encouragement  of  industry  and  Agriculture, 
the  facilitation  of  Commerce,  the  satisfaction  of  humane, 
benevolent,  and  afiectionate  sentiments,  the  satisfaction  of 
fairly-grounded  expectations,  are  a  series  of  causes  which, 
in  their  difierent  degrees,  have  first  suggested  and  then 
controlled  the  action  of  the  State  in  the  process  of  select- 
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ing  the  Facts  which  shall  determine  the  accruing  of  Eights 
of  Ownership. 

The  familiar  forms  in  which  these  Facts  have  classed 
themselves  in  the  best  organised  systems  of  Law  are  the 
following : — 

1.  Occupancy. 

2.  Specification. 

3.  Accession. 

4.  Invention. 

5.  Prescription. 

6.  Alienation  in  Life. 

7.  Alienation  on  Death. 

8.  Adjudication. 

9.  Forfeiture. 

This  arrangement  is  very  arbitrary  in  its  character,  and, 
indeed,  perhaps,  under  any  arrangement,  the  several 
groups  of  Facts  do  not  admit  of  being  kept  quite  distinct. 
Some  of  these  distinctions,  indeed,  may  seem  to  rest  upon 
too  refined  considerations  to  be  fitted  for  the  somewhat 
coarse  Procedure  of  a  Court  of  Justice.  Nor  in  fact  do 
any  two  Jurists  or  Systems  of  Law  present  exactly  the  same 
list  The  above  list,  however,  has  been  compounded  rather 
with  a  view  of  neglecting  no  one  of  the  principles  upon 
which  such  Facts  have  been  classified  than  with  that  of 
dogmatically  overriding  Modes  of  classification  in  use  else- 
where. For  the  purpose  of  insisting  on  the  true  reasons 
for  adopting  these  leading  Facts  as  the  criteria  for  the 
accruing  of  Rights  of  Ownership,  they  must  each  be 
submitted  to  a  more  particular  examination. 

1. — OccuPAircT. 
The  Fact  of  being  the  first  Finder,  Discoverer,  or  Pos- 
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sessor  of  a  Thing  has  invariably  enforced  in  favour  of 
such  a  Person  the  claim,  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  to 
actual  proprietorship.  This  claim  rests  on  a  multitude 
of  considerations,  distinct  and  indistinct,  important  and 
worthless.  Among  these  are  that,  historically  speaking, 
all  Eights  of  Ownership  must  have  grown  up  in  this  way, 
the  first  Possessor  being  the  first  Owner ;  that  no  Person 
has  a  better  claim ;  and  that  every  Thing  ought  to  have 
some  Owner ;  that  he  who  finds  a  Thing  will  have  his  expec- 
tation disappointed  by  non-acknowledgment  of  his  claim, 
while  no  one's  expectation  is  disappointed  by  acknowledg- 
ment of  it ;  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  to 
recognise  rather  than  to  disturb  actual  Possession ;  and 
that  it  is  a  fiirther  advantage  to  tlie  State  to  stimulate  the 
activity  of  all  Persons  in  reducing  Things  not  hitherto 
Owned  into  a  condition  serviceable  to  mankind. 

Whatever  be  the  grounds  for  recognising  Occupancy 
as  one  of  the  Facts  serving  as  the  occasion  for  the 
accruing  of  Rights  of  Ownership,  in  all  Systems  of  Law 
it  is  recognised  as  such  to  some  extent,  and  in  no  System 
of  Law  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Thus  in  Roman  Law  the 
claims  of  a  Finder  of  treasure  were  limited  by  reference  to 
the  place  of  finding  and  to  the  intentional  or  accidental 
nature  of  the  discovery.  In  English  Law  the  Finder  of 
buried  gold  and  silver,  even  in  his  own  land,  has  no  Rights 
whatever  against  the  Crown.  The  EngUsh  Game  Laws, 
again,  severely  restrict  the  Rights  which  might  otherwise 
be  held  likely  to  arise  from  the  first  occupancy  of  animals 
without  an  Owner.  The  Roman  Lawyers  drew  fine  dis- 
tinctions in  the  case  of  Bees  or  animals  fercB  naturce 
capable  of  being  tamed,  and  determined  what  sort  of  Occu- 
pancy did,  and  what  did  not,  impart  Rights  of  Ownership. 
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2. — Specification. 

When  one  Person  works  up  the  materials  belonging  to 
another  into  something  which  must  be  taken  to  be  a  new 
substance,  which  is  the  fact  to  which  the  Bomans  gave 
the  name  of  Specification  the  Legislator  may  be  called  upon 
to  settle  the  rival  claims  of  the  Owner  of  the  materials 
and  the  manufacturer  of  the  new  substance.  The  Eoman 
Lawyers  defined  with  well-known  precision  the  respective 
claims  of  the  two  Persons  in  diflferent  cases.  The  grounds  for 
apportioning  Bights  of  Ownership  to  one  ot  the  other  are 
such  as — (1.)  The  bona  or  mala  fides  of  one  or  the  other 
person  concerned,  or  more  generally  the  Litention  of  the 
parties ;  (2.)  the  impossibility  or  diflSiculty  of  undoing  the 
work  and  rescuing  the  materials  in  their  original  form ; 
(3.)  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  and  the  proportionate 
value  of  the  work  as  compared  with  that  of  the  materials ; 
and  (4.)  lastly,  the  interest  of  the  State  in  encouraging 
manufactures,  in  rewarding  the  manufacturer,  and  in  pre- 
serving the  fabric  xmmutilated. 

3. — Accession. 

A  good  deal  of  argument  has  arisen  in  modern  times 
as  respects  the  mode  in  which  the  fact  of  what  is  called 
Accession  results  in  the  accruing  of  Eights  of  Ownership. 
The  Accessio  of  Eoman  Law  was  the  Thing  which, 
either  through  some  silent  and  subtle  operation  of  Nature, 
or  through  the  almost  involuntary  or  at  least  uninten- 
tional action  of  Man,  became  attached  to  a  Thing  already 
owned.  This  sort  of  annexation  is  illustrated  in  the  product 
of  fruit-trees  and  of  corn-fields,  in  the  birth  of  animals, 
in  alluvial  deposits,  in  the  formation  of  islands,  in  the  mixture 
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(commivtio)  of  solid  substances  and  of  fluids  (confusio)^  and 
in  the  attachment  of  beams  or  other  movable  Things  to 
immovables  (adjunctio). 

The  main  source  of  controversy  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Owner  of  one  Thing  acquires,  through  the  mere  fact 
of  Accession,  a  Eight  of  Ownership  in  another  Thing  turns 
upon  whether  this  fact  of  Accession  brings  about  the  Eight 
through  the  primary  Occupation  which  it  supposes,  or 
whether  it  has  some  novel  operation  pecuKar  to  itself. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  ground  upon  which  Accession  is 
universally  recognised  as  one  of  the  Facts  giving  rise  to 
Eights  of  Ownership  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which 
Occupation  itself  and  the  other  Facts  in  the  same  catalogue 
are  so  recognised.  The  ordinary  habits  and  expectations 
of  mankind  are  first  respected  and  deferred  to  by  the  Law- 
giver. The  resulting  rules  are  either  gradually  extended 
or  restricted  according  as  public  policy  undeviatingly 
points  in  one  or  the  other  direction.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
Accession  the  industry  and  attention  of  the  Husbandman 
is  most  stimulated  by  enforcing  his  claims  to  the  products 
of  his  labour.  The  claims  of  rival  Proprietors  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  in  the  case  of  the  emerging  of  an 
island  or  of  the  deposit  of  an  alluvial  bed,  will  need  to  be 
adjusted  with  reference  to  their  own  natural  and  gra- 
dually /ormed  expectations  and  to  the  inconvenience  of 
encouraging  universal  competition  from  without.  The 
well-known  instance  of  the  painter  decorating  the  canvas 
of  another  with  a  priceless  picture  calls  to  mind  the 
interest  that  the  State  may  have  in  enforcing  claims 
founded  on  nothing  but  Accession  rather  than  risk  the 
destruction  of  an  object  which  can  never  be  made  good 
again.     The  policy  which  regulates  the  modern  Law  of 
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Fixtures,  and  which  was  dwelt  upon  above,  presents  the 
State  in  its  most  dignified  attitude  of  doing  as  little  vio- 
lence as  possible  to  the  common  practices  and  familiar 
expectations  of  its  individual  citizens,  while  for  the  public 
interests  of  Art,  Agriculture,  and  Manufacturing  enter- 
prise, it  does  not  hesitate  to  repudiate  Accession  as  one  of 
the  Facts  on  the  occurrence  of  which  Eights  of  Ownership 
accrue. 

4. — Invextiox. 

For  the  encouragement  of  artistic  or  manufacturinjr 
ingenuity,  it  is  the  policy  of  most  modern  States  to  give 
certain  Eights  of  the  nature  of  Eights  of  Ownership  to  the 
Inventors  of  new  processes  for  the  fabrication  of  Things 
useful  to  the  Community.  The  same  sort  of  favour,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  is  habitually  shown  to  the  Writers  of 
literary  Works.  These  Eights,  in  either  case,  are  so 
peculiar  in  their  kind  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  their 
consideration  more  properly  falls  under  the  present  head 
or  under  that  of  Laws  relating  to  Civil  Injuries  and 
Crimes.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Eights  accruing  upon  the 
Fact  of  Invention  or  of  first  Publication  is,  that  there  are 
no  specific  Things  to  which  the  Eight  has  reference.  It  is 
a  Jus  in  Rem  in  the  largest  sense,  that  is,  a  Eight  against 
all  Persons  whatever ;  but,  instead  of  these  Persons  being 
forbidden  to  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  a  Thing 
Owned,  they  are  simply  forbidden  to  sell  duplicates  or 
copies  of  a  Thing.  The  beneficial  result  to  the  Inventor 
or  the  first  Publisher  is  similar  to  that  attached  to  a  strict 
Eight  of  Ownership,  inasmuch  as  the  market  value  of  the 
process,  the  fabric,  or  the  Work,  is  indefinitely  enhanced 
through  the  Monopoly. 
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5. — Prescription. 

Under  the  general  term  Prescription  are  gathered 
together  all  those  Facts  which  result  in  Eights  of  Owner- 
ship being  accorded  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  have, 
during  a  certain  space  of  time,  been  actually  exercised. 
The  way  in  which  the  complex  Fact  "  Prescription "  is 
made  to  operate  is  different  in  different  States  and  at  dif- 
ferent epochs.  The  most  complete  and  eflSicient  mode  of 
operation  is  presented  in  the  Judicial  or  Statutory  rules 
regulating  usucapio  in  Eoman  Law,  and  the  Acquisition 
of  Easements  in  English  Law.  In  these  cases  it  is 
the  actual  exercise  of  Eights  of  Ownership  during  a 
period  of  Time  strictly  defined,  coupled  with  more  or 
fewer  other  circumstances  with  respect  to  bona  fides  and 
to  the  Mode  in  which  Possession  began,  which  serves  to 
impart  an  indefeasible  Eight  of  Ownership  as  against  the 
true  Owner  and  against  every  other  Person.  Another  form 
in  which  the  same  Fact  of  Prescription  is  made  to  operate 
to  a  more  partial  extent  is  by  simply  denying  Eights  of 
Action  to  those  who  have  forborne  to  exercise  their 
Eight  during  a  certain  space  of  time.  The  Eight  of 
Ownership  acquired  in  this  last  case  may  for  many  pur- 
poses be  as  large  as  one  acquired  in  the  more  positive 
way  just  described,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  Person, 
who  Owns  simply  because  nobody  can  legally  dispute  his 
Eight,  has  only  imperfect  powers  of  positively  protecting 
his  Eight  as  against  thieves,  trespassers,  and  fraudulent 
or  malevolent  detainers. 

The  period  and  general  conditions  of  acquiring  a 
Eight  of  Ownership  by  Prescription  must  naturally  vary 
from  State  to  State  and  in  respect  of  different  sorts  of 
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Things.  The  actual  liabits  of  mankind  and  the  pro- 
babilities which  these  habits  raise  will  cause  a  very  dif- 
ferent Presumption  to  be  made  as  to  the  true  Owner  of 
certain  Things  at  one  epoch,  and  as  to  that  of  the  same 
Things  or  of  other  Things  at  a  different  epoch.  Nothing 
could  be  more  opposed  than  the  habits,  social  condition, 
tastes,  industrial  occupations,  propensities  to  travel  and  to 
general  absence  from  home  at  the  era  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
and  at  that  of  Justinian, — except  perhaps  the  same  cha- 
racteristics at  the  era  of  Justinian,  and  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  William  IV. 

The  general  policy  of  attaching  Eights  of  Owner- 
ship to  the  actual  exercise  of  such  Eights  during  a 
definite  time  rests  upon  several  considerations.  Among 
these  are — (1.)  the  expediency  of  encouraging  Owners  to 
protect  their  own  interests  by  due  personal  vigilance 
rather  than  by  htigation;  (2.)  the  practical  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  true  Owner  when  the  actual  Eights  of 
Ownership  have  been  long  and  uninterruptedly  exercised 
by  one  whose  claims  are  only  at  the  last  moment  brought 
into  dispute;  and  lastly  (3.)  the  political  convenience  of 
treating  the  Person  actually  in  possession  as  the  respon- 
sible and  beneficial  Owner  for  all  purposes  whatsoever. 

6. — Alienation  in  Life. 

Under  the  Modes  of  Acquisition  described  generally  as 
Alienation,  are  properly  included  every  kind  of  Inten- 
tional Transfer  of  Eights  of  Ownership  by  one  Person  to 
another,  which  is  duly  authenticated  by  the  conspicuous 
Acts  which  the  State  insists  upon  as  sufficient  and  neces- 
sary Signs  of  such  Transfer.  The  actual  grounds  or 
occasions  of  such  Transfer  are  the  social,  industrial,  and 
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mercantile  operations  of  common  life,  such  as  gift,  ex- 
change, sale,  pledge,  loan,  carriage,  "mandate"  in  the 
Eoman  sense,  deposit,  and  the  like.  The  kinds  of  con- 
spicuous Acts  which  in  different  nations,  at  different 
periods,  and  for  different  purposes,  have  been  selected  as 
authentic  Signs  of  Transfer  are, — tradition^theit  is,  the  actual 
handing  over  of  a  Movable  Thing ;  symbolic  forms  of 
the  same,  as  the  inancipatio  at  Eome  and  a  deposit  of 
title-deeds,  or  ti feoffment^  in  England ;  simple  writing,  or 
formal  writing  certified  by  witnesses  and  accompanied  by 
technical  marks  and  solemn  words  or  gestures,  as  in  the 
English  Deed;  or  the  entry  of  the  transaction  in  some 
public  Kegister,  as  in  the  case  of  mortgaging  land  in 
Scotland,  or  conveying  a  Copyhold  Estate  in  England. 
The  policy  of  insisting  on  such  definite  Acts  as  Signs  of 
the  intentional  Transfer  of  Eights  is  determined  with  a 
view,  partly,  to  the  facilitation  of  Procedure  through  the 
presentation  of  clear,  notorious  Evidence ;  partly,  to  the 
protection  of  third  Parties  whose  Eights  might  other- 
wise be  tampered  with,  as  in  the  case  of  successive  Mort- 
gages of  the  same  thing  by  the  Owner;  partly  to  vin- 
dicating the  concern  the  State  has  in  knowing  who  is  the 
true  Owner  of  Things,  especially  Immovable  ones,  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  own  Constitutional  claims  in  the  way 
of  Taxation,  and  of  general  guardianship  of  all  Things  and 
Persons  in  the  Community. 

Most  of  the  Acts  above  exemphfied,  and  the  kinds  of 
Intentional  Transfer  they  represent,  follow  upon  previous 
nmtual  promises  and  arrangements  between  the  old  and 
the  new  Owner.  This  has  led  to  an  erroneous  notion  which 
has  deeply  coloured  the  history  of  Eoman  I^aw  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  which  reappears  in  most  European  Codes, 
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to  the  eflfect  that  all  Eights  of  Ownership  whatever  are  of 
necessity  preceded  by  a  Contract,  or  at  least  an  "  Obliga- 
tion "  arising  out  of  a  Contract  or  a  delict^  and  that  a 
Contract  has  for  its  main,  if  not  its  only,  purpose  the 
bringing  about  the  Acquisition  of  Rights  of  Ownership. 
The  falsity  and  mischievousness  of  this  notion  has  been 
exhibited  in  great  detail  and  with  much  assiduity 
by  Mr.  Austin.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  summarise  the 
argument  by  noticing — (1.)  that  where  a  legally  effectual 
Transfer  of  Eights  of  Ownership  is  brought  about  by  Gift, 
Prescription,  Inheritance,  or  Occupancy  of  Things  having 
no  known  Owner,  no  Contract  or  Jus  ad  Rem  precedes 
the  Act  signifying  the  Transfer ;  and  fiirther  (2.)  that  some 
of  the  most  important  of  all  Contracts  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  prospective  Transfer  of  Eights  of  Owner- 
ship, but  simply  contemplate  the  control  of  the  Promissor's 
future  Acts,  as  in  the  case  of  Contracts  of  Apprenticeship, 
Contracts  for  Marriage,  Contracts  "  in  partial  restraint  of 
Trade,"  and  generally  the  large  class  of  Contracts  falling 
under  the  head  "  Facio  ut  facias T  The  consequence  of 
this  erroneous  notion  has  been  that  in  all  European  Codes 
the  artificial  and  accidental  divisions  of  the  Institutes  of 
Gains  and  Justinian  have  been  servilely  reproduced,  and 
the  large  topic  of  Contract,  of  course  far  less  promi- 
nent in  Eoman  than  in  modem  times,  has  been  simply 
treated  under  the  general  head  of  "  Modes  of  Acquiring 
Property."  It  is  fair  to  say,  that  the  New  York  Code, 
which  is  not  exempt  from  special  vices  of  its  own,  treats 
Contracts,  or  rather  ''  Obligations,"  as  a  distinct  head  co- 
ordinate with  those  of  Persons  and  Property. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  above  analysis,  that 
by  "  Mode  of  Acquisition "  is  here  meant  nothing  else 
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than  the  notorious  Act  which  the  State  insists  upon  as  a 
necessary  and  sufficient  Sign  of  an  Intentional  Transfer  of 
Eights  of  Ownership.  There  are  cases^  however,  in 
which  the  same  Act  may  operate  as  a  Contract  as  well  as 
a  Conveyance.  An  ordinary  English  "  Deed  of  Grant,"  a 
Mortgage,  or  even  the  common  Act  of  Pledging,  and  every 
Lease,  written  or  unwritten,  has  this  eflfect.  Over  and 
above  the  Transfer  of  Eights  of  Ownership,  a  Court  of 
Justice  attaches  by  implication  to  every  such  Act  certain 
promises  about  the  future,  such  as,  to  give  all  assurance 
which  may  be  required  to  make  the  Transfer  eflfectual, 
to  indemnify  against  previous  charges  subsequently  dis- 
covered, to  repair,  to  ensure,  or  possibly  to  reconvey  the 
premises.  Thus  the  same  Act  gives  rise  to  two  classes  of 
consequences,  the  one  being  the  Transfer  of  a  Jus  in  Rem 
or  Eight  of  Ownership,  the  other  the  creation  of  more  or 
fewer  Jura  in  Personam  or  Personal  Obligations. 

7. — Alienation  on  Death. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that,  among  prevalent 
methods  of  generically  designating  Persons  who  shall  be 
invested  with  Eights  of  Ownership,  that  of  selecting  cer- 
tain members  of  a  present  Owner's  Family,  whether  natu- 
rally or  artificially  composed,  has  always  been  and  still  is 
the  most  conspicuous.  The  rules  in  early  Eoman  Law,  by 
which  the  Agnatic  the  Cognati^  and  the  Gentiles^  in  a  dif- 
ferent order  at  difierent  epochs,  were  called  to  enter  upon 
a  vacant  inheritance,  form  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
significant  branches  of  the  Eoman  System.  The  parallel 
phenomena  in  England  attending  the  distribution  of  Eeal 
and  Personal  Property,  either  under  the  general  rules  of 
the  Common  Law  or  by  force  of  special  Statutes,  are 
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further  illustrations  of  the  generical  mode  of  describing 
Persons  in  whom  shall  vest  Eights  of  Ownership  on  the 
death  of  an  Owner.  In  all  these  cases  the  policy  of  the 
State  is  to  prevent  disputes,  to  satisfy  natural  expectations, 
to  carry  out  the  probable  wishes  of  the  deceased  Owner, 
to  favour  as  far  as  possible  a  spirit  of  accumulation  and 
frugality,  or,  more  specially,  to  effect  distinct  national 
objects  connected  with  the  distribution  of  the  national 
soil  as  in  Modern  France  and  Eepublican  Rome,  and,  to 
a  growing  extent,  even  in  England. 

But  a  far  more  momentous  and  interesting  method  of 
determining  the  Persons  in  whom  shall  vest  Rights  of 
Ownership  on  the  death  of  an  Owner  is  that  of  giving 
validity  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  deceased  Owner. 
This  method  combines  the  advantages  of  being  historically 
and  morally  natural,  and  poUtically  expedient.  It  has 
exhibited  itself  from  the  earliest  rise  of  civilised  nations 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  public  sale  in  the  life-time 
of  the  Owner  in  early  Eoman  times ;  the  donatio  mortis 
causd^  or  gift  in  prospect  of  death,  made  only  available 
in  case  of  death,  in  Eoraan  and  English  Law  ;  the  nuncupa- 
tory  Wills  of  soldiers  or  sailors,  recognised  both  in  ancient 
and  in  most  modern  Systems  of  Law  as  conveying  Eights 
of  Ownership  on  death  by  no  more  formal  method  than  a 
mere  verbal  declaration ;  the  strict  and  formal  written 
Testaments  in  Eorae  and  England,  from  which  none  of  the 
essential  solemnities  could  safely  be  absent ;  the  Jidei 
cornmissa  and  codicilli^  invented  by  way  of  equitable 
relaxation  in  early  Imperial  Eome ; — these  and  all  the 
more  eccentric  and  possible  varieties  of  Testamentary 
disposition  which  exist  in  Eastern  Countries,  such  as  public 
registration,  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  the  like,  are  all 
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nothing  more  than  diverse  fruits  of  the  general -principle 
that  the  deceased  Owner  has  a  more  or  less  limited  claim 
to  dictate  who  shall  succeed  to  his  Eights  of  Ownership, 
but  that  the  State  has  a  counter-claim  to  dictate  the 
Method  and  Form  by  which  he  shall  make  known  his 
determination. 

As  confidence  in  the  stability  of  Political  Institutions 
has  increased,  and  the  Things  capable  of  indefinite  varia- 
tions of  Ownership  have  multipKed, — as,  for  instance, 
money  secured  by  Life- Assurances,  shares  in  Joint-Stock- 
Companies,  money  secured  by  Mortgages  of  every  sort, 
the  proceeds  due  to  a  Copy-right  or  a  Patent^right,  the 
damages  payable  under  modem  Legislation  for  injuries  to 
life,  limb,  and  property, — the  desire  of  Owners  to  enforce 
their  claims  after  their  deaths  becomes  inordinate  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  public  necessity  of  making 
the  Process  by  which  these  claims  are  to  be  enforced  as 
stringent  and  definite  as  possible.  Hence  foUows  such 
Legislation  as  that  which  in  England  prescribes  an  inexor- 
able Mode  of  Making  and  Authenticating  a  Will,  whether 
dealing  with  Eeal  or  Personal  Property.  The  directions 
these  essential  formalities  take,  of  which  part  have  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  Testators  and  part  by  the  Survivors,  are  in — 
(1.)  the  expressions  by  which  their  Authentication  is  to  be 
signified,  and  the  Mode  of  noting  the  connection  of  the 
Testator  with  the  transaction,  as  by  Signing,  SeaUng,  and 
the  like ;  (2.)  the  Number,  Age,  and  Competency  of 
Witnesses ;  (3,)  the  Deposit  of  the  document  in  a  public 
office ;  and  (4.)  the  Acceptance  and  final  Kegistration  of 
the  document  by  the  proper  officer.  To  these  formalities 
may  be  added,  as  a  sine  qud  non  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
document,  the  payment  of  such  Taxes  in   the  way  of 
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"  l^acy,"  "  probate,"  or  "  succession  duty,"  as  the  State 
may  think  fit  to  impose. 

Over  and  above  what  may  be  called  the  general  and 
essential  formalities  which  a  State  imposes  for  the  protec- 
tion against  abuse  of  so  momentous  a  Eight  as  that  of 
Testamentary  disposition,  a  number  of  subordinate,  though 
important,  restrictions  are  invariably  applied  for  the  same 
general  purpose.  These  restrictions  have  reference  to  the 
Age,  Mental  Capacity,  or  possibly  the  legal  Situation  of  the 
would-be  Testator ;  to  the  use  of  special  Terms  to  which 
CJourts  of  Justice  are  bound  to  attach  a  technical  Interpre- 
tation ;  and  to  the  Time  from  which  the  operation  of  the 
Will  is  to  date,  whether  from  the  moment  at  which  it  is 
made,  from  the  moment  of  death,  or  from  some  later 
moment. 

8. — Adjudication. 

The  mode  of  acquisition  styled  "Adjudication"  consists 
of  the  assemblage  of  Events  or  of  Acts  of  Persons  of  which 
the  outward  expression  is  a  formal  sentence  of  a  compe- 
tent Court  of  Justice.  The  ancient  Roman  Conveyance  by 
the  fictitious  process  of  a  cessio  in  jtire^  and  the  correspond- 
ing devices  in  English  Law  of  *'  Fines ''  and  "  Kecoveries," 
are  instances  of  Modes  for  vesting  Rights  of  Ownership 
which  are  likely  to  characterise  the  less  self-conscious  and 
less  resolute  enis  of  every  Legal  System.  In  more  modern 
times  Bankruptcy,  followed  by  the  definite  appointment 
of  Assignees ;  actual  Execution,  following  upon  a  Judg- 
ment and  Verdict  for  Damages;  a  Distress  for  Rent 
followed  by  Sale  of  the  articles  distrained  upon  ;  the  pay- 
ment of  a  pubhc  Fine  judicially  imposed,  or  the  liquidation 
of  the  penalty  incurred  by  "  estreated"  recognisances, — are 
further  instances  of  the  most  familiar  and  modem  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  Mode  in  which  Adjudication,  actual  or  presumed, 
operates  as  a  Mode  of  Transferring  Eights  of  Ownership. 

9.*^F0RPEITURE. 

The  operation  of  Forfeiture^  that  is,  of  some  Act  or 
Event  arbitrarily  selected  by  the  State  as  a  mark  of 
the  surrender  of  Slights  of  Ownership  by  one  Person  to 
another,  is  rather  of  poHtical  and  historical  than  of 
juridical  interest.  It  is  purely  a  creation  of  Positive  Law, 
inasmuch  as  its  existence  in  particular  Legal  Systems  has 
been  far  more  due  to  what  is  peculiar  in  the  circumstances 
of  each  Community  than  to  those  common  exigencies  and 
conditions  of  Humanity  which  prescribe  the  adoption  of 
the  other  Modes  of  Acquisition  hitherto  passed  in  review. 
Under  the  term  Forfeiture  is  included  every  Act  or  Event 
on  the  occurrence  of  which  the  State  determines  that 
some  or  all  of  a  certain  Person's  Eights  of  Ownership 
shall  summarily  pass  over  to  another  Person  strictly 
defined ;  such  Act  or  Event  not  falling  under  any  of  the 
Classes  above  described  generally  as  Alienation.  Instances 
of  the  recognition  of  Forfeiture  are  supplied  by  certain 
consequences  of  the  diminutio  capitis  in  Eoman  Law, 
whether  as  affecting  Liberty,  Citizenship,  or  Family 
Relationship ;  by  the  Feudal  doctrine  of  '^ Escheat''  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Feud,  for  want  of  heirs,  or  for  the 
attempted  creation  by  the  tenant  of  an  "  Estate  larger  than 
his  own ; "  by  the  deprivation,  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  of 
Eights  of  Ownership  in  Goods,  and  even  to  some  extent  in 
Land, following, according  to  English  Law,  on  "conviction" 
and  "  attainder"  for  a  Felony ;  and  by  the  legal  effects  of 
the  antiquated  process  of  Outlawry. 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  among  Jurists  about  the 
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propriety  of  giving  the  name  "Title"  to  such  Acts  or 
Events  as  have  been  above  enumerated  as  marks  adopted 
by  the  State  of  the  effectual  acquisition  of  a  Eight  of 
Ownership.  The  word  "  Title "  has  the  disadvantage 
that  at  least  three  classes  of  meanings  are  attached  to  it. 
There  is — (1.)  the  strict  use  of  the  word  in  Botnan  Law, 
according  to  which  it  signifies  a  definite  portion  of  the 
whole  formal  process  necessary  for  the  effectual  Transfer 
of  Eights  of  Ownership,  and  in  this  sense  was  contradis- 
tinguished especially  to  the  other  portion  of  the  same 
process  denominated  "  viodiis  acquirendi  \^  (2.)  the  loose 
popular  meaning  prevalent  among  English  Lawyers  and 
in  most  English  Text-books,  according  to  which  the  word 
signifies  not  a  specific  Act  or  Event  upon  which  a  Eight 
of  Ownership  is  held  by  Law  to  accrue,  but,  sometimes, 
nothing  else  than  the  Documentary  Proofs  of  such  an  Act 
having  been  performed  or  of  such  an  Event  having  hap- 
pened ;  at  other  times,  the  legal  attitude  of  a  Person  in- 
vested with  Eights  of  Ownership  as  a  consequence  of  some 
such  Act  or  Event,  as  in  the  loose  expressions  "  Title  by 
Contract,"  '*  by  Gift,"  '•  by  Invention,"  "  by  Prescription," 
"  by  Forfeiture "  and  the  like ;  there  is  lastly  (3*)  the 
severe  meaning  which  Mr.  Austin  aspires  to  attach  to  the 
word,  according  to  which,  in  audacious  violation  of 
popular  habits  of  speed),  he  would  speak  of  a  Title  to 
Duties  as  well  as  to  Eights,  thereby  using  the  word 
"Title"  as  expressing  every  Act  or  Event  upon  which 
Eights  or  Duties  arise  or  tenninate  owing  to  Legislative 
provision,  but  as  distinguishable  from  the  Iaw  itself.  Mr. 
Bentham's  *' Investitive "  and  "Divestitive"  Facts  are 
useful  expressions,  and  might  be  brought  into  legal 
circulation  with  advantage. 
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In  view  of  this  diversity  of  nomenclature,  the  purpose 
of  the  scientific  Jurist  must  be  to  avoid  all  risk  of 
ambiguity  without  attempting  any  too  rash  innovation. 
This  purpose  may  be  secured  by  designating  all  the  com- 
plex Facts,  whether  Acts  or  Events,  upon  which  Eights 
of  Ownership  accrue,  as  Titles.  In  this  sense  a  Title  is 
an  arbitrary  and  visible  Sign  selected  by  the  State,  partly 
in  deference  to  the  general  habits  of  mankind,  partly  with 
a  view  to  pohtical  expediency,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  Persons  in  whom  Eights  of  Ownership  shall 
vest.  The  Mode  of  attributing  Eights  of  Ownership 
through  the  use  of  Titles  is  then  readily  co-ordinated 
with  the  other  Modes  of  attaining  the  same  end,  namely, 
that  of  describing  the  Person  who  shall  Own  individually 
by  name,  or  that  of  describing  him  generically  as  belonging 
to  some  existing  Class  of  Persons  in  the  Community. 

A  few  remarks  must  be  made,  lastly,  on  the  expression 
*>  Vested  and  Contingent  Eights."  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  Acquisition  of  a  Eight  of  Ownership  is  legally  marked 
in  one  of  three  different  kinds  of  fashions :  either  the  new 
Owner  is  individually  described  by  name ;  or  he  is  pointed 
out  generically  by  describing  the  Class  of  Persons  to  which 
he  belongs  and  the  place  he  holds  in  that  Class;  or 
certain  complex  Facts  are  selected  as  definite  tokens  that 
Eights  of  Ownership  have  passed  over  from  one  Person 
to  another.  In  all  these  cases  a  number  of  separate  and 
distinct  conditions  have  to  combine  in  order  to  vest  a 
Eight  of  Ownership  in  a  particular  Person.  Some  of 
these  conditions  may  be  fulfilled  at  one  time,  and  the 
essential  complementary  ones  may  not  be  fulfilled  till  a 
later  time,  or  may  never  be  fulfilled  at  all.  So  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  to  ensure  that 
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a  particular  Person  or  his  Eepresentatives  or  Assigns  shall 
succeed  to  a  Right  of  Ownership  either  immediately  or  at 
some  future  time,  the  Eight  is  said  to  be  a  Vested  one. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  the  complete  Acquisition  of  the 
Bight  by  the  Owner  but  the  happening  of  certain  Events 
ivhich  are  certain  to  happen,  or  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
space  of  Time  definitely  fixed.  But  after  some  of  the 
conditions  for  the  complete  Acquisition  of  a  Eight  of 
Ownership  have  been  fulfilled  as  above,  it  may  be  that  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  remaining  indispensable  condi- 
tions ever  will  be  fulfilled.  The  Persons  described  by  the 
Testator  or  Settlor  may  never  come  into  being;  the 
Persons  whose  existing  Eights  of  Ownership  it  is  purported 
to  deal  with,  on  their  surrender  of  them  by  death  or 
otherwise,  may  not  have  surrendered  them  at  the  Time 
contemplated;  the  Things  to  which  the  Eights  have 
reference  may  perish  or  undergo  a  substantial  change ; 
certain  other  Persons  may  do  or  not  do  Acts  with  respect 
to  which  no  certain  provision  can  be  made  by  the  Person 
affecting  to  direct  the  succession  to  the  Eights  of  Owner- 
ship. In  all  these  cases,  inasmuch  as  from  one  point  of 
view  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  chance  whether  an  effectual 
Eight  of  Ownership  is  really  transferred  to  the  Person 
indicated,  the  Eight  has  been  called  a  Contingent  Eight. 

The  expressions  Vested  and  Contingent  are,  as  Mr. 
Austin  has  pointed  out,  when  applied  to  Eights,  awk- 
ward and  misleading.  In  either  case  the  Eight  trans- 
ferred may  be  identical  in  all  respects,  and  the  only  dif- 
foronce  is  as  to  the  time  or  the  chance  of  the  Eight  being 
acquired.  It  becomes  a  question  in  particular  countries 
whether  tliis  sort  of  claim  or  expectation,  which  is  founded 
on  the  prospect,  more  or  less  certain  or  definite,  of  a 
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future  Eight  of  Ownership,  is  itself  a  sort  of  Right 
capable  of  being  dealt  with  by  transmission  like  any  other 
Eight;  the  decision  is  one  of  mere  positive  Institution, 
and  different  principles  as  respects  the  conveyance  of 
what  is  called  a  "possibility"  have  been  held  at  different 
periods  of  English  Law. 

F. — ^MODBS   OP  PROTIBCTING   ElGHTS  OP   OWNERSHIP. 

As  a  mere  question  of  Classification  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  topic  of  the  legal  expedients  for  making 
Eights  of  Ownership  effectual  properly  belongs  to  the 
general  head  of  Laws  of  Ownership  or  to  that  of  Laws  of 
Procedure.  It  belongs  in  truth  to  both  heads :  to  the 
former,  so  far  as  the  general  classes  of  expedients  available 
for  protecting  the  Eights  here  concerned  admit  of  being 
broadly  distinguished ;  to  the  latter,  so  far  as  the  detailed 
Processes  by  which  these  expedients  are  made  operative 
by  Courts  of  Justice  have  to  be  precisely  investigated. 

The  general  Modes  by  which  the  State  gives  security 
to  Owners  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  A  Process  of  the  most  Summary  description,  of  the 
nature  of  the  Eoman  Interdict  and  of  the 
English  Injunction,  by  which  an  immediate 
Eemedy  is  granted  upon  a  prirnd  facie  alle- 
gation of  the  actual  or  probable  disturbance 
of  the  Owner  in  the  actual  exercise  of 
his  Eight  in  its  fullest  comprehension.  This 
Interdict,  Injunction,  or  Summary  Process  may 
have  in  view  either  the  forcible  Expulsion  of  an 
Intruder  and  the  Eestitution  of  the  Owner,  or  the 
Eestoration,  in  kind,  of  Things  wrongfully  re- 
moved or  detained,  or  the  Arrest  of  the  alleged 
wrong-doer  in  his  conduct,  either  peremptorily, 
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or  subject  to  the  conflicting  Eights  of  the 
Parties  being  hereafter  formally  ascertained  in 
a  Judicial  Proceeding. 

2.  An  ordinary  Action  or  Suit  having  in  view  the 

Compensation  of  an  Owner  for  Injuries  received 
of  the  nature  of  wrongful  removal  or  detainer 
of  his  goods ;  as  for  Trespass  in  the  largest 
sense  of  this  large  term,  and  for  interference  of 
every  sort  with  the  freest  and  fullest  enjoyment 
by  the  Owner  of  his  Eights. 

3.  An  Action  or  Suit,  having  in  view  not  Compensation 

so  much  as  actual  Eestoration  and  Eestitution. 

4.  A  Criminal  Proceeding,  by  which  the  invader  of  a 

Eight  of  Ownership  is  treated  as  a  public 
enemy,  is  prosecuted  at  the  public  cost,  and  is 
punished  in  a  definite  Mode,  over  the  quality, 
extent,  duration,  and  necessity  of  which  the 
Owner  immediately  injured  has  no  manner  of 
control. 
The  Injury  punished  may  be  either  a  Direct 
Injury,  taking  such  forms  as  tliose  of  Theft, 
Eobbery,  Embezzlement,  Eeceipt  of  Stolen 
Goods,  or  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property  (as  in 
the  quasi  Criminal  proceedings  under  the  LtCx 
Aquilia)^  or  an  Indirect  Injury,  as  "  Slander  of 
Title  "  and  the  Injuries  implied  in  the  invasion 
of  Eights  essentially  appendant  to  Eights  of 
Ownersliip,  such  as  Eights  to  Transfer  those 
Eights.  Under  tliis  last  head  come  Forgery,  tlie 
Suppression  and  Mutilation  of  Wills  and  of  other 
Documents  of  like  import,  and  certain  Frauds 
by  Trustees  and  by  Bankrupts,  or  committed 
upon  Public  Securities. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

LAWS  OF  CONTRACT. 

The  possibility  of  a  prevalent  national  habit  of 
relying  upon  Promises  depends  on  the  presence  of  several 
classes  of  Facts  which,  in  spite  of  numerous  celebrated 
but  now  exploded  Theories  to  the  contrary,  are  in  early 
times  in  a  very  rudimentary  state  of  development.  Such 
a  habit  implies — (1.)  an  imaginative  and  dominant  Con- 
ception of  a  Future  Time  as  likely  to  become  Present ; 
(2.)  a  Belief  in  the  probability  of  perfecting  in  the  Future 
apian  of  action  sketched  out  in  the  Present;  and  (3.) 
such  a  knowledge  of  and  confidence  in  Mankind  as  to  be 
a  ground  for  the  Belief  that  another  can  and  will  control 
his  own  actions  in  the  Future  in  the  way  he  engages  to  do 
in  the  Present.  To  all  these  conditions  must  be  added 
the  one  of  the  occurrence  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
occasions  in  daily  life  for  cultivating  and  maturing  the 
Conceptions  and  Beliefs  implied.  According  as  these  con- 
ditions present  themselves  more  and  more  frequently  and 
decisively,  owing  to  the  increase  of  social  intercourse,  of 
co-operative  industrial  efibrt,  and  of  acquaintance  with  the 
constitution  of  Nature  and  of  Man, — the  whole  intensified, 
it  may  be,  by  a  progressive  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
all  Men  of  their  real  destination  as  Social  Beings, — the  fact 
of  what  is  called  Contract  becomes  a  conspicuous  element 
in  National  Life.     Professor  Maine  has  pointed  out  with 
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what  difficulty  the  idea  is  at  first  elaborated ;  how  cum- 
brous the  detailed  ceremonial  with  which  every  compact 
between  Family  and  Family  is  associated,  and  how  slowly 
the  mental  elements  of  a  mutual  Promise  disengage  them- 
selves from  all  that  is  formal,  material,  or  merely  eviden- 
tiary. The  phenomenon  of  Contract  as  a  social  character- 
istic implies  that  men  have  found  out  that  they  can  rely 
not  only  on  their  own  conduct  in  the  future,  but  on  that 
of  each  other,  and  that  they  can  safely  guide  their  present 
conduct,  under  the  assurance  that  others  will  do  or  not 
do  hereafter  certain  acts  specifically  described. 

In  this  way,  as  the  German  Jurists  say,  man's  empire 
Ls  extended  over  the  wills  of  other  Persons  by  Contract 
as  it  was  extended  over  the  natural  world  by  Ownership, 
and  over  his  own  will  by  the  primitive  recognition  of  social 
order  and  liberty.  He  who  relies  on  the  Promise  of 
another  as  respects  the  conduct  of  that  other  in  the  future 
has  reduced  so  much  of  the  fluctuating  and  incalculable 
chaos,  constituting  the  realm  of  chance  and  accident, 
within  the  confines  of  what  is  clear,  definite,  and  reliable. 
It  is  this  habitual  and  growing  human  confidence  which 
is  even  supposed  in  the  very  fact  of  Ownership  itself  and 
appears  in  new  and  larger  manifestations  as  (according  to 
the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Maine)  the  mancipiwn  be- 
comes severed  from  the  nexum^  and  the  nexum  becomes 
the  obligatio.  Formal  Exchange  and  Sale, — a  Sale  in  which 
the  purchase-money  remains  unpaid, — and  a  Sale  in  which 
neither  is  the  purchase-money  paid  nor  delivery  made  at 
the  time, — is  doubtless  a  true  historical  series  of  epochs  in 
the  development  of  Contract  as  a  social  Fact ;  though  with 
economical  occasions  like  these  there  would  be  keeping  a 
constantly  accelerated  pace  the  more  domestic  transactions 
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of  hiring  for  service,  carriage  of  goods,  and  the  general 
employment  of  labour  in  the  simplest  pastoral,  agri- 
cultural, or  even  predatory  and  military  pursuits. 

It  is  upon  the  prevalent  tendency  to  make  Contracts 
that  a  Law  of  Contract  is  grounded.  Like  all  other  Laws, 
this  class  of  Laws  arises  out  of  the  constitution  of  Society 
and  reacts  back  upon  that  constitution  by  way  of  defining 
and  maintaining  it.  These  Laws  have  for  their  purpose 
the  guiding  of  those  who  on  the  whole  desire  to  submit 
themselves  to  such  direction,  and  the  punishing  of  the  few 
refractory  Persons  who,  being  out  of  harmony  with  the 
current  disposition  of  the  whole  Society,  would  otherwise 
hamper  the  progressive  movement  of  the  whole.  The  more 
special  end  of  Laws  of  Contract  is  to  facilitate  the  work- 
ing of  the  social  forces  of  the  nation  in  respect  of  that 
mode  of  co-operative  action  ])y  which  the  wills  of  two  or 
more  Persons  are  economically  disposed  towards  certain 
harmonious  courses  of  action.  Where  these  courses  of 
action  are  not  of  a  kind  that  the  State  holds  to  be  obvi- 
ously prejudicial  to  the  general  life  of  the  nation,  and 
where  the  Persons  interested  have,  by  some  unmistakable 
Act,  signified  their  desire  of  controlling  their  own  future 
actions  severally,  the  State  is  ready  to  stand  by  on  behalf 
of  each  as  against  the  other,  and  threatens  to  punish  the 
one  who  disappoints  the  expectations  that  have  been 
formed. 

Such  is  the  general  purpose  and  policy  of  what  are 
called  Laws  of  Contract,  and  it  will  be  manifest  that 
where  a  State  thus  specially  intervenes  in  the  private 
negotiations  of  its  citizens,  there  is  needed  a  special 
amount  of  determinateness  as  to  the  occasions  upon 
which  it  will  take  upon  itself  so  to  interfere,  and  the 
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most  anxious  solicitude  to  prevent  its  hampering  the  easy 
play  or  degrading  the  free  spirit  of  that  very  life  which  it 
affects  to  quicken  and  regulate.  Thus  the  consideration 
of  Laws  of  Contract  involves  a  careful  scrutiny  into  all 
the  parts  of  which  every  such  Law  is  necessarily  composed, 
as  well  as  into  the  unbending  natural  facts,  or  common 
artificial  precautions  which  control  the  operation  of  all 
such  Laws.  Such  a  scrutiny  will  best  be  performed  by 
treating  the  subject  in  accordance  with  the  following 
arrangement  :— 

A.  Explanation  of  the  legal  term  Contract 

B.  Persons  who  make  Contracts. 

C.  Authentic  Signs  by  which  the  making  or  dissolving 

of  a  Contract  is  notified. 

D.  Rights  accruing  through  the  making  of  a  Contract. 

E.  Classification  of  Contracts. 


A. — Explanation  op  the  legal  term  Contract. 

In  attempting  a  definition  of  the  legal  term  Contract^ 
the  modern  Jurist  is  at  once  met  by  the  difficulty  he  has 
to  encounter  at  every  point  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  juridical  terms  has  undergone  an  indefinite 
amount  of  vacillation  according  as  they  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Roman  and  Middle-Age  Jurists,  by  modern 
6i)eculative  theorists,  or  by  the  authors  of  practical 
treatises  on  branches  of  Positive  Law.  In  view  of  the 
perplexity  so  arising,  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  find  a 
definition  which  shall  cover  the  most  numerous  and 
important  uses  of  the  term  to  be  defined,  and  shall  do  as 
little  violence  as  possible  to  popular  usage.  In  order  to 
frame  such  a  definition  of  the  word  Contract^  it  must  be 

k2 
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recognised  that  the  essential  notion  of  a  legal  Contract 
contains  the  following  ingredients  : — 

1.  There  is  a  complete  and  Joint  Act  of  two  or  more 
Persons,  from  which  Act  Eights  and  Duties  take  their 
rise. 

2.  Some  of  the  Duties  so  arising  relate  to  the  future 
(and  not  the  present)  Acts  of  one,  some,  or  all  of  the 
Parties  to  the  said  Joint  Act. 

3.  The  said  Jomt  Act  may  either  be  held  by  the  State 
as  alone  suflScient  Evidence  of  such  Act  itself  having  been 
performed, or  else  other  and  different  Acts  maybe  required 
to  be  performed  by  way  of  providing  Evidence  of  the  due 
performance  of  the  Joint  Act,  and  from  which  Joint  Act  the 
evidentiary  Acts  are  more  or  less  clearly  distinguishable. 

The  recognition  of  these  principles  justifies  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  a  Contract : — 

A  Contract  is  such  a  Joint  Act  of  two  or  more  Persons^ 
as  is  held  sufficient  in  Law  to  determine  the  present  and 
future  Bights  and  present  and  future  Duties  of  one^  or 
some,  or  all  of  such  Persons;  of  which  Act  specific 
Evidence  is  required  by  Law. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  last  part  of  this  definition  is 
only  descriptive,  and  therefore  superfluous.  It  is,  how- 
ever, important,  on  every  occasion  of  using  the  term 
Contract^  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  Act  of  efficient 
consent  between  the  Parties  and  the  Evidence  of  the  Act 
required  by  Law.  This  Evidence,  indeed,  may  be  of  the 
most  varied  and  even  artificial  kind.  It  may  be,  on  the 
oilier  hand,  only  the  accumulation  of  circumstances  or 
Events,  or  subsequent  Acts  of  the  Parties,  or  the  Acts  of 
other  Persons  which  tend  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
Act  of  efficient  Consent  was  really  performed. 
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In  the  above  definition,  the  word  future  has  been  care- 
fully introduced.  This  serves  to  distinguish  the  present 
definition  from  the  celebrated  one  given  by  Savigny, 
which,  firom  its  extreme  comprehensiveness,  becomes  almost 
valueless.  His  definition  of  a  Contract  is  "  an  Union  of 
two  or  more  Persons  resulting  in  an  Accordant  Declaration 
of  Will,  whereby  their  Legal  Eelations  are  determined." 
The  omission  of  the  word  future  here  results  in  the 
inclusion  of  a  number  of  Joint  or  accordant  Acts  which 
no  known  Legal  System  and  no  popular  dialect  have  ever 
associated  with  the  notion  of  a  Contract  He  admits, 
indeed,  that  the  kinds  of  Contract  which  give  rise  to 
Obhgations  are  the  most  important  and  frequent,  but  that 
simple  Tradition  or  dehvery  of  a  Thing  is  a  true  Contract. 
It  is  here  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  Tradition,  like 
Exchange  or  a  Sale  for  ready  money,  are  nothing  more 
than  simple  Acts  by  which,  with  or  without  other  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  rights  of  Ownership  are  acquired. 
The  essence  of  a  Contract  is  the  reliance  on  the  Promise 
of  another  as  to  his  Acts  in  the  future ;  and  it  is  in  recog- 
nising the  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  its  citizens 
to  entertain  such  reliance  that  the  State  evolves  the 
strict  legal  notion  of  a  Contract,  and  constructs  a  Law  of 
Contract. 

B. — Persons  who  make  Contracts. 

While  every  legal  Person,  that  is,  in  modem  States, 
every  member  of  the  Community,  is  presumed  to  be 
possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  Moral  Eesponsibility,  in 
default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  for  some  purposes  a 
higher  degree  or  different  kind  of  Moral  Responsibility  is 
demanded  than  for  other  purposes.     Thus  in  respect  of 
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the  ordinary  Duties  attaching  to  every  citizen  as  such, 
(in  view  of  which  he  is  compelled  to  abstain  from 
troubling  the  general  peace  of  the  Community,  from  plot- 
ting against  its  Government,  or  from  violently  invading 
the  simplest  private  Eights  of  personal  Security  and  of 
Ownership,)  the  presumption,  not  rebutted,  of  some 
degree — ^however  minute — of  Moral  Eesponsibility,  will 
render  an  offender  liable  to  Punishment.  In  other  words, 
it  is  held,  with  good  reason,  in  all  Systems  of  Law,  that 
even  a  very  infirm  capacity  of  voluntary  action  and  a 
peculiarly  restricted  experience  of  the  ordinary  conse- 
quences of  Acts  and  of  sequences  of  Events  will  suffice  to 
enable  any  citizen  to  do  his  negative  part  as  an  inoffen- 
sive member  of  the  Community,  even  if  they  do  not 
entitle  him,  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  himself  and 
others,  to  engage  in  the  more  complex  and  artificial  sort 
of  intercourse  which  is  implied  (for  instance)  in  making  a 
Will,  in  endorsing  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  in  bringing  an  Action 
at  Law,  and,  more  generally,  in  co-operating  with  others 
in  the  more  compUcated  negotiations  of  commercial  life. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that,  though  the  general  marks  or 
signs  of  a  legal  Person  have  been  already  described  under 
the  head  of  the  Explanation  of  Legal  Terms^  yet  in  the 
treatment  of  each  department  successively  of  a  complete 
System  of  Law,  the  matter  comes  on  afresh  for  considera- 
tion, according  as  the  Eights  and  Duties  assigned  under 
that  department,  and  the  Acts  from  which  those  Eights 
and  Duties  take  their  rise,  necessarily  presuppose  varying 
measures  of  capacity,  and  varying  amounts  of  knowledge, 
in  the  Persons  to  whom  the  Law  is  immediately  addressed. 
The  explanation  given  above  of  the  notion  expressed  by 
the  term  Contract  suggests  at  once  that,  for  the  purpose 
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of  engaging  in  the  Joint  Act  described,  a  superior  degree 
of  capacity  of  voluntary  action  and  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge reaching  to  a  point  beyond  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  Acts  is  imperatively  required.  In  order  for 
Persons  honourably  and  discreetly  to  undertake  such 
Duties  in  the  future  as  they  do  when,  with  the  sanction 
of  Law,  they  recognise  Eights  in  another  as  controlling 
their  own  future  Acts,  they  must  be  able  in  some  measure 
to  anticipate  future  Time,  and  to  foresee  how  far  they  can 
themselves  rely  upon  their  own  actual  performance  of 
what  they  Promise.  The  moral  aspects,  as  well  as  the 
commercial  expediency,  of  the  engagement  will  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  this  prevision,  though  it  would  be 
vain  for  Law  in  its  formal  shape,  or  through  the  process  of 
its  Administration,  to  attempt  to  secure  a  completely  honest 
moral  attitude  in  all  Persons  making  Contracts.  Never- 
theless, Legislators  in  all  countries  ever  show  an  increasing 
tendency  to  favour  by  their  support  most  of  all,  if  not 
exclusively,  the  classes  of  Promises  in  which  the  foresight 
and  wisdom  of  the  Promisors  are  most  conspicuously 
present,  and  to  abstain  altogether  from  countenancing 
Promises  as  to  which  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
the  Promisors  had  not  the  capacity  of  knowing  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  future  Duties  to  the  performance  of 
which  they  were  binding  themselves. 

But  furthermore, — inasmuch  as  the  liaw  always  de- 
mands certain  strict  Evidence  of  the  fact  of  a  Contract 
having  been  made,  whether  that  Evidence  be  the  mere 
Act  of  consenting  itself,  or  it  be  some  Supplementary  Act, 
or  it  be  implied  from  certain  surrounding  circumstances, 
— the  Evidentiary  Act,  (where  one  is  required)  being  of 
a  strictly  formal  and  solemn,  even  if  not  generally  now 
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of  a  cumbrous  nature,  demands  a  peculiar  amount  of 
capacity  for  voluntary  action.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Maine,  how  the  formal  part  of  a  Contract  is  at 
first  the  only  essential  part,  and  the  part  upon  which  public 
attention  is  exclusively  concentrated.  In  the  Koman  Con- 
tract by  Stipulatio  a  capacity  of  articulating  the  fonnal 
words  in  the  proper  language  or  languages  and  sequence 
was,  at  all  periods,  held  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
Engagement.  So  even  in  modern  times,  where,  as  under 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  the  only  admissible  Evidence  of 
certain  Contracts  is  a  Deed,  the  entire  amount  of  capacity 
necessary  for  executing  a  Deed  is  presupposed.  These 
considerations,  whether  grounded  on  the  nature  of  a  Con- 
tract in  itself  or  of  the  Evidence  of  it  insisted  upon  by 
Law,  are  sufficient  to  explain  why,  in  all  countries,  all  or 
some  of  the  following  Classes  of  Persons  are,  for  some 
purposes  or  other,  under  special  disabiUties  in  the  matter 
of  making  Contracts : — 

1.  Infants. 

2.  Lunatics  and  the  hke,  including  Drunkards. 

3.  Persons  under  Duress  of   all    kinds,  physical, 

moral,  or  legal. 

4.  Married  Women. 

5.  Agents. 

6.  Outlaws,  if  such  exist. 

7.  Aliens. 

1. — Infants. 

Infancy,  or  that  condition  of  mind  and  body  in  which 
the  faculties  have  not  obtained  the  average  pitch  of  de- 
velopment which  characterises  the  most  important  years 
of  Human  Life,   must  necessarily  be  recognised  in  all 
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Systems  of  Law  except  the  most  immature,  and  in  every 
department  of  each  Legal  System.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  distinguish  between  the  popular  and  the  legal  use 
of  the  term  Infancy^  nor  to  note  that  the  Roman  use  of 
the  term  Infans  rather  corresponded  with  the  popular 
English  use,  while  the  English  law-term  Infant  rather 
corresponds  with  the  Eoman  term  impubes.  A  very 
slight  experience  of  worldly  affairs  may  be  supposed  to 
teach  a  young  man,  after  he  has  passed  the  years  of 
childhood,  the  purposes  of  and  the  liabilities  attached  to 
some  of  the  simpler  classes  of  Contracts, — as  those  of 
Sale,  Loan,  Hiring,  and  Carriage.  There  are,  however, 
other  classes  of  Contracts  which,  concerned  as  they  are 
with  the  most  complex  transactions  of  mercantile  life, 
demand  a  very  considerable  experience  of  those  transac- 
tions  in  order  to  enable  anyone  fairly  and  discreetly  to 
enter  upon  them.  Of  this  latter  class  are  those  which 
result  from  "  stating  an  account,"  accepting  or  indorsing  a 
Bill  of  Exchange,  trading  generally,  insuring  goods,  en- 
gaging in  a  Partnership,  and  referring  a  disputed  claim  to 
Arbitration.  It  is  the  anxious  endeavour  of  aU  advanced 
Legal  Systems  to  protect  Minors  and  the  Community 
generally  against  the  pernicious  consequences  likely  to 
arise  from  the  premature  handling  of  such  matters  as 
these  by  those  whose  youth  raises  an  irresistible  Pre- 
sumption of  inexperience.  In  Eoman  Law  the  whole 
Institution  of  the  Patria  auctoritas  and  the  tutela,  as 
well  as  special  Legislation  such  as  the  Senatus-consultum 
Macedonianum  for  the  protection  of  Heirs  against  the 
exactions  of  Usurers,  were  ever  ready  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  young  from  the  consequences  of  inexperience 
in  the  matter  of  Contracting.     The  Law  of  En^daud  is 
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equally  solicitous  in  pursuit  of  the  same  ends,  though  by 
a  less  circuitous  path.  By  this  Law  no  action  for  Breach 
of  Contract  can  be  sustained  except  for  what  has  been 
ciiUed  and  interpreted  to  be  the  "  necessaries  of  life,"  if 
the  Defendant  was  below  the  Age  of  twenty-one  years  at 
the  time  of  making  the  Contract,  and  has  not  confirmed 
the  Contract  after  attaining  that  Age.  By  the  doctrine  of 
a  "  natural  obligation  "  the  Boman  lawyers  contrived  to 
parry,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  practical  injustice  and  even 
Fraud  which  might  occasionally  result  from  the  severe 
application  of  their  own  protective  Rules. 

The  precise  Age,  of  course,  at  which  the  capacity  for 
Contracting  is  attained,  and  the  kind  of  Contracts,  if  any, 
permissible  even  under  that  Age,  will  differ  from  country 
to  country.  The  leading  idea  which  underlies  the  preva- 
lent exclusion  of  the  young  from  the  power  of  Contracting 
is  contained  in  the  following  assumptions : — (1.)  That  the 
Law  generally  protects,  by  anticipation,  its  citizens  against 
probable  fraudulent  Acts  on  the  part  of  one  another  and 
against  the  possible  consequences  of  inexpedient  Acts  of 
their  own  to  the  performance  of  which  they  were  induced 
by  inevitable  causes,  such  as,  in  this  case,  the  deficient 
understanding  incident  to  Youth :  (2.)  That  in  under- 
taking any  Duties  in  the  future  a  larger  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  self-possession  is  needed  than  in  doing  present 
Acts  of  which  the  consequences  are  at  once  apparent : 
(3.)  That  a  special  knowledge  of  mankind  is  needed  to 
enable  a  Contractor  to  ascertain  the  integrity  and  general 
competency  of  the  other  Persons  joining  in  the  Act  in 
which  the  Contract  results. 
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2. — Lunatics  and  the  like,  including  Drlwards. 

Another  class  of  Persons  whose  ability  to  make  a  Contract 
is  restricted  in  all  mature  Systems  of  Law  consists  of  those 
who,  through  congenital  malformation  or  accidental  afflic- 
tion, temporary  or  permanent,  or  even  as  the  consequence 
of  voluntary  action,  are  under  a  special  incapacity  either 
to  Act  freely  or  to  understand  the  consequences  of  their 
Acts.  The  habit  of  Contracting  is  so  far  artificial  and  is 
a  result  of  such  subtle  grounds  of  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man,  that  a  very  small  degree  of  mental 
aberration  is  universally  held  to  suffice  for  the  purpose 
of  disabling  a  would-be  Contractor.  In  constructing  the 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  this  class  of  disabilities  there 
are  certain  competing  considerations  which  cannot  be  left 
out  of  sight.  In  the  first  place,  the  same  difficulty  is 
encountered  here  as  in  all  other  matters  relating  to  purely 
mental  conditions,  which  is  due  to  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  discriminating  precisely  between  the  difierent 
degrees  of  Moral  Responsibility.  In  the  second  place,  the 
very  attempt  to  apply  refined  distinctions  in  matters  of 
this  nature  must  lead  to  the  aggravation  of  the  protective 
characteristics  of  this  part  of  the  Law,  must  promote  an 
excessive  interference  in  the  ordinary  industrial  concerns 
of  Mankind,  and  indeed  must  tend  to  generate  the  very 
evil  it  is  designed  to  prevent,  that  is,  the  multiplication  of 
Frauds.  But  again,  in  the  third  place,  if  the  doctrine  as 
to  the  complete  inability  to  Contract  in  the  cases  now 
under  contemplation  were  pressed  to  its  full  logical  extent, 
all  Persons  labouring  even  under  trivial  forms  of  mental 
disease  might  experience  a  difficulty  in  procuring  tlie 
necessaries  of  life,  or  even  the  proper  services  of  others, 
and  the  requisite  mediral  attention. 
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The  different  considerations  here  alluded  to  have  led 
to  proportionate  modifications  in   the  most   celebrated 
Systems  of  Law  with  respect  to  the  Contractual  disabilities 
of  Persons  in  the  position  of  Lunatics.      The  Boman 
Listitution  of  the  curatela^  and  the  corresponding  English 
institution  of  Guardianship  in  Lunacy;    the  cautiously 
applied  Eule  of  English  Law  that  where  a  reasonable 
Contract  has  been  made  by  a  Lunatic  with  a  Person  not 
aware  of  the  patient's  condition,  and  the  Contract  has 
been  so  far  performed  that  the  Parties  cannot  be  restored 
to  their  original  position,  the  Contract  will  be  held  valid ; 
the  equally  beneficial  rule,  that  a  Contract  made  by  a  Lu- 
natic during  a  lucid  interval,  (where  no  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  patient,)  and  also  one  made  at  any  time 
for  necessaries,  will  also  be  held  valid ;    and  the  inverse 
rule,  that  a  Contract  made  during  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  and 
instantly  repudiated  on  the  return  of  sobriety,  will  not  be 
supported, — these  Institutions  and  Rules  are  instances  at 
once  of  the  general  incapacity  of  those  in  the  position  of 
Lunatics  to  Contract,  and  of  the  special  methods  in  use  for 
the  correction  and  qualification  of  this  incapacity. 

3. — ^Persons  under  Duress  op  all  kinds,  physical, 

MORAL,  OR   legal. 

The  ground  of  incapacity  resulting  from  what  is  called 
Duress, — that  is,  a  condition  of  real  or  apprehended 
physical  restraint, — is  of  a  twofold  nature.  Li  the  first 
place,  the  would-be  Contractor  who  is  under  Duress  is 
assumed  to  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  unable  to 
perform  the  formal  and  material  Acts,  whether  Constitu- 
tive or  Evidentiary,  implied  in  a  Contract,  with  that 
absolute  freedom  from  impediment  from  without  which 
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a  true  act  presupposes.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  assumed 
that  to  a  Person  under  Duress  certain  inducements  are 
likely  to  be  presented  which  render  him  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  incapable  of  estimating  properly  his  own  true  in- 
terests. Thus,  a  Contract  made  with  him  under  such  circum- 
stances is,  for  the  other  Party,  tainted  with  Fraud.  Some 
Systems  of  Law,  as  the  English,  go  even  to  the  extent  in 
some  cases  of  not  allowing  this  Presumption  to  be  rebutted, 
even  where  the  term  Duress  is  extended  to  that  sort  of 
Intimate  influence  which  is  exercisable  by  Trustees, 
Guardians,  and  professional  legal  advisers.  The  English 
doctrine  of  "  Constructive  Fraud,"  as  applied  by  Courts 
of  Equity  to  large  classes  of  Contracts,  however  honestly 
made  in  fact,  between  Persons  in  the  relation  of  confidence 
to  each  other,  over  whom  the  Law  assumes  a  special 
protectorate,  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  extension 
of  the  principle  of  disability  now  under  consideration. 

The  position  of  convicted  Criminals  suffering  legal 
punishment  is  so  exceptional  and  peculiar  that  it  throws 
little  light  on  the  general  doctrine  of  Contractual  dis- 
ability. What  has  been  said  as  to  the  reasons  for  dis- 
ability found  in  ordinary  Duress  is  applicable  in  a  far 
higher  degree  to  that  limited  class  of  Persons  to  whom 
the  smallest  amount  of  freedom  of  action  is  permitted, 
and  whose  inducements  to  barter  for  insignificant  present 
objects  their  own  future  welfare  and  that  of  their  Fami- 
lies are  likely  to  be  in  many  cases  inordinate.  It  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  Law  of  England,  that  felons  are  liable 
upon  the  Contracts  made  by  them  while  under  sentence, 
though  incapable  of  ever  taking  advantage  of  them. 
This  is,  in  fact,  a  circuitous  and  irrational  mode  of  merely 
increasing  the  punishment. 
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4. — Married  Women. 

The  remaining  classes  of  Persons  whose  incapacity  of 
Contracting  is  generally  announced  by  Law  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  most  of  those  hitherto  mentioned, 
inasmuch  as  here  the  Incapacity  is  not  due  to  natural 
facts  or  misfortunes  with  which  the  Law  endeavours  to 
grapple,  but  to  Institutions  owing  their  birth  and  exist- 
ence to  Law  itself.  Thus  it  is  nothing  more  than  mere 
arbitrary  Legislation  (whether  wise  or  unwise)  which,  in  all 
countries,  ancient  and  modern,  has  placed  and  still  places 
a  Married  Woman  in  such  a  state  of  physical  and  civil 
subordination  to  her  Husband  that  her  Rights  of  Ownership 
are  severely  restricted  on  all  sides  and  even  her  rights  of 
Personal  Security  restricted  as  against  her  own  Husband. 
This  artificial  state  in  which  a  Married  Woman  is  placed 
naturally  carries  with  it  for  many  purposes  the  Presump- 
tion of  incapacity  for  voluntary  action,  and  also  of  a  want 
of  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  is 
needed  for  prudently  engaging  in  the  more  complicated 
transactions  of  life.  In  such  a  case  the  main  conditions 
for  making  a  valid  Contract  are  presumed  to  be  absent  or 
in  abeyance,  and  the  legal  conclusion  is  expressed  in  the 
general  incapacity  on  the  part  of  Married  Women  to  Con- 
tract, as  recognised  by  all  known  Systems  of  Law.  This 
incapacity  extended  under  the  Eoman  Law  to  all  Women 
whatever,  who  accordingly,  under  that  Law,  were  through- 
out their  lives  in  a  like  condition  of  pupilage  and  Civil 
dependence  as  are  Married  Women  in  modern  Europe. 
The  successive  invasions  that  have  been  made  by  the  system 
of  "  CommunauW  abroad,  and  by  the  doctriue  of  the 
"  Wife's  Separate  Estate "  in  English    Equity,  upon  the 
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general  legal  relationships  of  Married  Persons,  have  carried 
with  them  proportionate  modifications  in  the  Eules  appli- 
cable to  the  Contracts  of  Married  Women.  The  older  ex- 
ceptions introduced  by  the  Law  of  England  for  the  case  of 
a  Woman  trading  under  the  "  Custom  of  London,"  and  of  a 
Woman  whose  Husband  is,  through  a  sentence  of  transpor- 
tation Civilly  dead,  recognise  and  illustrate  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  ordinary  Eule  is  founded. 

5. — Agents. 

The  fact  of  Agency  may  be  treated  from  two  distinct 
points  of  view,  according  as  it  is  regarded  as  furnishing 
the  basis  for  a  distinct  and  peculiar  kind  of  Contract  or 
as  qualifying  the  capacity  of  Persons  in  the  course  of 
making  other  Contracts.  For  purposes  of  convenient 
reference,  which  is  the  main  object  in  the  construction  of 
a  Code,  all  the  aspects  of  Agency  will  best  be  treated 
together  under  one  head.  In  a  logical  exhibition  of  the 
contents  of  a  Legal  System,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
abhng  effects  of  Agency  should  be  treated  apart  from  the 
general  description  of  the  Contract  of  Agency  in  order  to 
lay  those  effects  side  by  side  with  the  effects  of  similar 
disabling  conditions. 

Sufiice  it,  then,  in  this  place,  to  notice  that  for  the  con- 
venience of  practical,  and  especially  of  commercial,  Ufe,  the 
complete  series  of  Personal  qualities  essential  to  charac- 
terise a  Contractor  are,  under  the  doctrine  of  Agency, 
regarded  as  being  distributed  between  two  Persons,  called 
the  Principal  and  the  Agent,  sometimes  in  one  proportion 
and  sometimes  in  another.  The  Principal  is  in  all  cases 
the  Person  who, — supposing  a  Contract  with  third  Persons 
to  have  been  effectually  made, — is  treated  by  Law  as  one 
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of  the  Persons  who  joined  to  make  it.  It  may  happen  that, 
through  absence,  through  special  ignorance  of  certain  facts, 
or  through  indisposition  personally  to  interfere,  the  Princi- 
pal may  prefer,  in  conformity  with  legal  permission,  to 
delegate  to  another  Person,  called  his  Agent,  his  own  proper 
functions,  whether  of  engaging  in  the  Joint  Act  or  of  merely 
or  also  performing  the  Supplemental  and  Evidentiary  Act, 
if  such  there  be,  which  is  required  by  Law.  Of  course,  for 
the  other  Persons  engaging  in  the  Contract,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  upon  which 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  Evidence, 
how  many  and  which  of  his  own  appropriate  functions  an 
absent  Principal  has  delegated  to  the  Person  who  actually 
interposes  in  the  transaction.  Two  distinct  questions  here 
present  themselves :  the  one,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Con- 
tract, supposing  the  Agent  to  have  been  acting  in  excess 
of  or  without  authority ;  the  other,  as  to  the  distribution 
of  liability  between  the  Principal  and  the  alleged  Agent, 
supposing  the  Contract  to  be  valid.  The  answer  to  these 
two  questions  involves  an  enquiry,  first,  into  the  private 
dealings  between  the  Principal  and  the  Agent;  and, 
secondly,  into  the  public  dealings  between  the  Agent  and 
the  other  Contractors.  As  to  the  private  dealings  between 
the  Principal  and  the  Agent,  the  doctrine  of  Katification, 
by  which  the  Principal  is  able  to  adopt  his  Agent's  con- 
duct and  to  incur  as  much  responsibility  for  it  as  if  he  had 
authorised  it,  often  tends  to  supersede  an  investigation 
which  must  in  many  cases  be  hopeless.  Apart  from  a 
publicly  announced  Authorisation  of  an  Agent,  from  the 
Eatification  just  alluded  to,  and  from  the  operation  of 
certain  fixed  Presumptions  based  on  the  general  course  of 
trade  or  on  the  nature  of  official  or  domestic  relationships. 
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the  Law  can  only  resort,  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
Contractors,  to  certain  arbitrary  and  loose  Presumptions 
having  the  effect  of  fixing  with  liability  the  Agent,  the 
Principal,  or  neither  of  them,  according  to  the  peculiar 
facts  of  the  special  case. 

It  has  been  necessary  here,  in  introducing  the  topic  of 
Agents  for  the  first  time,  to  anticipate  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  matters  which,  in  a  Systematic  exhibition  of  a 
body  of  Law,  like  a  Code,  will  only  be  explained  and 
worked  out  in  detail  under  the  head  "Agency"  as  a 
department  of  a  classified  enumeration  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Contracts. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  personal  capacity 
between  the  Principal  and  the  Agent,  it  is  important  to 
notice,  that  where  an  Agent  has  only  to  perform  a  supple- 
mental Evidentiary  Act,  only  so  much  knowledge  and 
capacity  of  voluntary  action  may  be  required  from  him 
as  is  needed  for  that.  Thus,  in  Eoman  Law,  a  Slave  or  a 
"Pupil"  could  perform  all  the  essential  ceremonies  of  a 
stipulation  though  the  dominus  or  the  iutor^  representing 
the  "  pupil's "  estate  and  general  interests,  would  be  the 
Principal  on  behalf  of  whom  the  Contract  was  made.  In 
English  Law  it  is  laid  down  broadly  by  Sir  E.  Coke,  that 
"  Infants,  Married  Women,  PcrsoiLS  attainted,  outlawed, 
or  excommunicated,  and  other  Persons  labouring  under 
disabilities,  may  be  Agents."  This  language  would  seem 
large  enough  to  cover  all  functions  of  Agents  whatsoever. 

6. — The  topic  of  Outlaws  is  covered  by  the  observations 
in  the  last  paragraph. 

7. — Aliens. 

An  Alien,  or  citizen  of  a  Foreign  State  residing  in  the 
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country,  suffers,  under  most  Systems  of  Law,  from  special 
disabilities  in  respect  of  Contracting,  which  differ  according 
as  their  own  State  is  or  is  not  at  war  with  that  within  the 
Territory  of  which  they  are  resident.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  detail  the  character  of  these  disabilities.  They 
are  not  brought  about  as  of  necessity  by  any  of  those 
widely  prevalent  facts  of  which  Jurisprudence  must  take 
notice.  They  are  only  relics  of  past  jealousies  and  a 
spirit  of  national  isolation.  In  a  later  chapter  on  Private 
International  Law,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  more  advanced 
States  of  modem  Europe  have  almost  vied  with  each 
other  in  counteracting  this  selfish  propensity  to  confine 
the  benefits  of  a  Law  of  Contract  to  their  own  citizens. 

C. — Acts  by  which  the  making  op  a  Contract  is 

SIGNIFIED. 

A  Contract  has  been  above  called  an  Act.  The  mere 
simultaneous  acquiescence  of  two  Persons'  minds  with  a 
view  to  one  or  the  other  independently  undertaking  a 
future  liabiUty  is  of  itself  never  invested  by  Law  with  the 
character  of  a  Contract,  that  is,  it  never  is  held  sufficient 
to  determine  future  legal  Eights  and  Duties.  This  mental 
acquiescence  or  assent  on  the  part  of  each  Person  pro- 
fessing to  make  a  Contract  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
communication  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
mental  state  to  each  of  the  others,  whether  the  communi- 
cation be  effected,  directly,  by  speech,  writing,  gestures,  or 
signs  having  in  view  nothing  else  than,  or  nothing  beyond, 
the  fact  of  the  negotiation  in  question,  or,  indirectly,  by 
like  methods  having  directly  in  view  some  other  or 
ulterior  purposes.  It  is  at  least  essential  that  at  the 
precise   moment   at  which   the   Contract  is  professedly 
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made  the  mental  state  of  each  of  the  Contractors,  as  im- 
plying assent  to  the  whole  arrangement  in  contemplation, 
should  either  be  then  and  there  communicated  to  all  the 
rest,  or  be  already  known  to  all  the  rest  owing  to  some 
previous  Act  of  commimication. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  a  l^al  Contract,  it  is  obvious  that  the  critical  Joint  Act 
which  really  constitutes  it  may  be  analysed  into  certain 
Mental  and  Physical  elements  which  may  be  described 
in  the  following  way:— 

1.  A  Mental  State,  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  Persons 

professing  to  Contract,  implying  acquiescence  in 
one  and  the  same  contemplated  course  of  action 
as  indicated  by  the  purpose  or  object  of  the 
Contract ;  such  course  of  action  to  be  pursued 
either  solely  by  one  of  the  Contractors,  or, 
partly,  by  one  and,  partly,  by  the  other  or  others. 

2.  An  Actual   and  Physical   Communication,   having 

reference  to  the  above-mentioned  Mental  State, 
through  the  only  possible  media  for  commimi- 
cating  a  knowledge  of  states  of  mind.     Such 
Communication  may  either  be  made  at  the  same 
instant  by  all  the  Contractors  or  at  different  in- 
tervals of  Time,  in  which  last  case  the  whole  Act 
is  not  complete  till,  and  is  complete  when,  the 
last  Person  communicating  has  made  his  Com- 
munication. 
Such,  then,  is  the  generic  nature  of  the  Joint  Act  de- 
nominated a  Contract,  and  the  conditions  of  its  validity 
just  explained  must  be  invariably  present.     It  happens, 
however,  that  experience  of  the  ways  of  mankind  has 
enforced  the  expediency  of  adding  to  these  conditions 

o2 
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certain  other  arbitrary  and  artificial  ones,  partly  in  order 
to  secure  due  deliberation  of  mind  in  Persons  wishing  to 
Contract,  partly  to  obviate  Frauds,  partly  to  provide  satis- 
factory Evidence  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  Contract 
being  fulfilled.  Thus  in  every  Contract  a  distinction  has 
to  be  made  between  the  necessary  and  universal  condi- 
tions of  its  validity  and  what  may  be  called  the  variable 
and  artificial  ones  introduced  from  time  to  time  by  dif- 
ferent Legal  Systems.  The  history  of  the  Law  of  Contract 
is  that  of  the  gradual  adaptation,  in  the  most  expedient 
modes,  of  the  latter  set  of  conditions  to  the  former ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  a  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  human 
mind  to  reconcile  the  Moral  notion  of  Contract  with  such 
a  Legal  one  as  admits  of  being  immediately  appUed  to  the 
rough  and  midtifarious  intercourse  of  daily  life.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Mental  and  Moral  elements  were  subjected 
to  an  over-keen  analytical  scrutiny  on  every  occasion  of 
a  disputed  Engagement,  the  deaUngs  of  the  market  and 
of  the  Exchange  would  become  impeded  and  clogged, 
as  well  as  a  large  opening  afibrded  to  hypocrisy  and 
Fraud  not  discoverable  by  the  rude  instruments  of  Judicial 
Procedure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Formal  and 
Physical  elements  were  hfted  into  undue  prominence, 
practical  justice  must  constantly  be  denied,  a  large  mass 
of  business,  for  the  rapid  discharge  and  easy  flow  of  which 
there  is  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  provide  incessant 
formal  solemnities,  must  be  excluded  from  the  cognisance 
of  Law,  and  the  feelings  of  mankind  must  undergo  a  con- 
stant succession  of  shocks  through  the  public  enforcement 
of  claims  against  Persons  who  never  really  intended  to 
subject  themselves  thereto. 
Professor  Maine  has  portrayed  the  historical  phases  of 
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this  struggle  as  it  accidentally  evolved  itself  in  Ancient 
Law,  and  the  story  is  much  the  same  for  Modem  Law, 
except  so  for  as  the  issue  of  the  struggle  has  been  decided 
by  a  more  self-conscious  spirit  animating  those  on  whom 
the  scientific  development  of  Law  has  depended,  and  by  a 
more  precise  knowledge  abroad  of  the  true  ends  of  Legis- 
lation. In  some  respects  it  may  be  said  that  in  modern 
times  a  reaction  has  set  in  in  the  direction  of  insisting 
upon  the  formal  elements  in  a  Contract.  The  policy  of 
the  English  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Lord  Tenterden's  Act, 
requiring  certain  Contracts  to  be  evidenced  by  Writing 
accompanied  with  the  Signature  of  the  "  Parties  to  be 
charged  therewith  "  and  other  Contracts  to  be  evidenced 
by  Deed,  as  well  as  the  general  Commercial  policy  of 
Europe  in  respect  of  the  essential  and  suflScient  forms  of 
a  Bill  of  Exchange,  afford  specimens  of  a  novel  view  of 
Contracts,  differing  at  once  from  the  superstitious  reverence 
paid  to  the  outward  solemnities  of  a  stipulation  and  from 
the  loosely  liberal  policy  which  was  constantly  multiplying 
the  kinds  of  binding  Contracts  classed  under  the  general 
head  of  consensu. 

The  following  may  be  summarily  stated  as  the  main 
grounds  upon  which  a  supplemental  Act  may  be  specially 
insisted  upon  by  Law  over  and  above  the  performance  of 
the  Joint  Act  in  which  the  Contract  essentially  consists  : — 

1.  The  check  that  is  supposed  to  be  thereby  provided 

upon  inconsiderate  engagements  likely  to  be 
entered  upon  at  a  momentary  exigency,  and 
affording  a  perilous  scope  to  the  assiduity  of 
Fraudulent  speculators. 

2.  Provision  for  the  facility  of  the  Administration  of 

the  Law  by  procuring,  as  by  anticipation,  clear 
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and  satisfactory  Evidence  belonging  to  a  class  of 
a  fixed  character,  and  the  treatment  of  which 
is  regulated  by  well-known  and  determinate 
Eules. 

3.  Aid   to   the  natural   infirmities  of  memory  expe- 

rienced in  the  course  of  conducting  multiform 
transactions  extending  over  a  great  length  of 
Time. 

4.  The    general    prevention   of  Frauds  in  cases  not 

coming  under  the  previous  heads. 

Over  and  above  these  supplementary  legal  Rules  by 
which  the  whole  character  of  modern  Contract  Law  is 
largely  qualified,  many  other  practical  modifications  have 
been  gradually  brought  about  even  in  applying  the  most 
widely-recognised  and  necessary  principles.  Thus  all 
Legal  Systems  have  gradually  recognised  that  the  Acts  of 
communicating  mutual  assent  must  in  some  cases  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  performed  where  any  other  hypothesis, 
or  the  making  of  no  hypothesis  at  all,  would  apparently 
lead  to  gross  practical  injustice.  In  some  cases  even  this 
Presumption  is  made  where  not  only  the  Act  of  com- 
munication, but  even  the  assent  itself,  is,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  impossible. 

Thus,  when  one  Person  lends  a  Thing  to  another,  the 
ordinary  habits  and  constitution  of  Mankind  justify  the 
Presumption  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  loan  they  both 
knew  well  the  Eights  and  Duties  in  the  future  which  there- 
upon took  their  rise.  So  the  conduct  of  Persons  engaging 
side  by  side  in  a  series  of  transactions  with  others  may 
reasonably  afibrd  ground  for  presuming  a  Contract  of 
Partnership  even  where,  in  fact,  no  such  Contract  was 
ever  made.     Again,  the  fact  of  professing  to  do  Acts  in 
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another  Person's  name,  and  of  subsequent  adoption  by  that 
other  of  the  Acts  done,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  Presump- 
tion that  a  Contract  of  Agency  was  really  made. 

It  is  obvious  that  Presumptions  of  this  class  rest  rather 
on  grounds  of  general  utility  than  upon  any  conjectural 
estimate  of  what  were  the  facts  actually  present.  The 
case  of  Contracts  quasi  ex  contractu^  and,  in  England, 
of  money  had  and  received  for  a  Person's  use,  is  an 
anomalous  extension  of  this  class  of  Presumptions.  In 
these  cases  not  only  is  the  assent  and  mutual  notification 
of  assent  presumed,  but  no  such  assent  and  notification 
can,  by  the  very  hypothesis,  have  existed.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  topics  placed  under  this  branch  of  the 
Law  ought  to  fall  under  the  division  of  Laws  relating 
to  Civil  Injuries,  and,  in  that  branch,  under  the  special 
title  of  Injuries  to  Eights  of  Ownership.  The  Law  here 
interferes  to  redress  some  disturbance  in  Eights  of 
Ownership  brought  about  not  through  the  force.  Fraud, 
or  inadvertence  of  the  Defendant,  but  through  the  one- 
sided voluntary  action  of  the  Plaintiff*,  moved  solely,  it 
may  be,  by  benevolent,  or  at  any  rate  by  perfectly  harm- 
less, impulses.  He  pays  to  the  Defendant  what  was  not 
due  to  him,  or  more  than  was  due  to  him  ;  or  he  incurs 
expenses  to  which  the  Defendant  is  properly  liable ;  or  he 
makes  a  payment  under  a  legal  compulsion  as  Security  for 
the  Defendant ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  Defendant,  he 
manages  his  affairs  on  his  behalf;  or  as  his  Guardian  he 
pays  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  the  Defendant  as  his  Ward.  The  liability 
to  repayment  on  the  part  of  the  Defendant  is  often,  in 
English  Law,  said,  in  these  cases,  to  arise  upon  an 
"  Implied  Contract."     There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
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this  phrase,  because  there  is  here  in  very  truth  no  Contract 
at  all ;  only  it  is  convenient  for  purposes  of  general  ex- 
pediency to  estimate  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  the  Parties 
by  the  same  modes  and  measures  as  if  b,  true  Contract 
had  preceded.  Another  use  of  the  phrase  "  Implied 
Contract"  is  where,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  true 
Contract  was  made,  though  the  Evidence  for  the  Constitu- 
tive Act  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  not  from  the  Act  itself,  nor  from  any  one 
supplemental  Act  required  by  Law. 

It  was  in  Eoman  Law  an  interesting  recognition  of  the 
purely  Moral  aspects  of  a  Contract,  and  one  which  stiU 
survives  for  some  purposes  in  the  Law  of  England,  that 
certain  Contracts  which  were  legally  defective,  through 
the  absence  of  the  solemnities  required  by  Law,  or  through 
the  Incapacity  of  the  Parties,  were  yet  available  for  defence 
by  way  of  plea.  In  such  cases  what  was  called  a  "Natural," 
though  not  a  "  Civil,"  "  Obhgation  "  was  said  to  arise,  though 
the  occasions  for  such  a  construction  were  strictly  defined, 
and  the  legal  consequences  precisely  ascertained  and 
restricted.  Among  these  consequences  were  that  money 
paid  in  pursuance  of  a  Natural  Obligation, — as,  in  English 
Law,  money  paid  in  discharge  of  a  debt  barred  by  a 
Statute  of  Limitations, — could  not  be  recovered  back. 
Similarly,  a  Natural  Obligation  might  serve  as  a  ground  of 
''  Set-off,"  and  as  a  legal  basis  for  the  personal  Security 
given  by  a  third  Person,  or  for  a  valid  Pledge  or  Mortgage. 
This  doctrine  of  a  Natural  Obhgation  well  illustrates  the 
distinction  between  the  Formal  and  the  Material  sides  of  a 
true  Contract,  as  well  as  the  fixity  with  which  the  Law 
clings  to  the  notion  of  a  Moral  Engagement,  even  when 
most  decisively  impairing  its  general  validity. 
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D. — Eights  accruing  through  the  Making  op  a 

Contract. 

When  once  a  Contract  has  been  made,  one  or  more 
Parties  to  it  have  become  liable  to  the  performance  of 
Duties,  and  have  become  invested  with  Rights.  A  con- 
sideration of  all  the  Eights  possibly  accruing  will  involve 
the  consideration  of  the  corresponding  Duties.  In  fact, 
the  Eights  can  only  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  those 
Duties. 

The  possible  Eights  accruing  through  the  making  of  a 
Contract  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Eights  to  Performance  of  all  the  Acts  promised  to 

be  performed,  and  in  the  Mode,  Measure,  and 
Time  promised. 

2.  Eights,  in  the  event  of  a  Non-performance  of  the 

Acts  promised  seeming  at  any  time  probable, 
to  do  such  Acts  as  may  minimise  loss. 

3.  Eights    to     Compel    Performance,  by  process   of 

Law,  or  to  obtain  Compensation  for  losses  sus- 
tained through  the  Non -performance,  of  the  Acts 
promised.  [These  Eights  might  also  come 
under  another  head.] 

4.  Eights  to  a  Dissolution  of  the  Contract  on  clearly 

ascertained  conditions. 

Each  of  these  heads  demands  a  particular  examination. 

1.  Eights  to  a  Performance  of  all  the  Acts  promised  to 
be  performed,  and  in  the  Mode,  Measure,  and  Time  pro- 
mised. 

As  to  the  first  class  of  Eights,  a  main  difficulty  is  due  to 
the  want  of  explicitness,  which  is  the  peculiar  character- 
istic of  the  most  familiar  Contracts  of  daily  life.     Such 
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are  Contracts  of  Hiring,  Carriage,  Loan,  Pledge,  Agency, 
Guaranty,  and  even  of  Sale  and  of  Exchange.  The  facile 
intercourse  of  civilised  Mankind  depends  upon  mutual 
engagements  of  this  nature  being  readily  undertaken 
without  too  frequently  pausing  to  ascertain  their  precise 
extent,  or  to  preserve  elaborate  Evidence  of  their  details. 
Hence,  in  all  such  Contracts  the  ordinary  usages,  expecta- 
tions, and  faculties  of  Mankind  come  into  direct  considera- 
tion so  often  as  the  question  arises  as  to  the  limitation  of  the 
Duties  undertaken  by  the  Contractor.  A  great  burden  is 
thus  laid  upon  the  Judicial  Administrator  of  the  Law,  and 
(apart  from  distinct  Legislative  provisions)  he  must  depend 
upon  the  Jurist  to  tell  him  what  the  essential  nature  of 
any  particular  kind  of  Contract  is,  and  what -sort  of  Mental 
elements  are  required  for  a  due  fulfilment  of  it,  and 
upon  the  experienced  man  of  the  world  to  tell  him  what 
amount  of  those  Mental  elements  would  probably  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  Parties  at  the  time  of  making 
the  Contract. 

The  Contract  of  Bailment  in  English  Law  affords  a 
good  instance  of  the  general  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
Eights  arising  under  one  of  the  most  famiUar,  and  therefore 
indeterminate  or  loosely  constructed,  Engagements.  The 
Contract  of  Bailment  is  one,  according  to  Sir  William 
Jones,  where  "  a  delivery  of  goods  takes  place  on  a  con- 
dition, expressed  or  implied,  that  they  shall  be  restored 
by  the  Bailee  to  the  Bailor,  or  according  to  his  directions, 
as  soon  as  the  pui-pose  for  which  they  were  Bailed  shall 
be  answered."  Thus  a  Contract  of  Bailment  is  admitted 
to  have  been  as  effectually  made  when  one  Person  does  no 
more  than  move  the  casks  of  another  from  cellar  to  cellar, 
as  when  a  Eailway  Company  carries  goods  for  hundreds  of 
miles.    On  the  necessity  arising  for  determining  the  precise 
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mode  of  Performance  to  which  the  Bailee  has  bound  him- 
self under  such  a  Contract,  the  services  of  the  Jurist  are 
invoked  to  declare  the  general  nature  of  the  Contract,  and 
to  point  out  that  the  Person  moving  the  casks,  or  the 
Eailway  Company  carrying  the  goods,  will  be  held  liable 
to  display  different  degrees  of  Diligence  according  to 
what  may  be  considered  to  be  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  the  Parties  at  the  time  of  making  the  Contract. 
At  this  point  the  man  of  the  world  steps  in  and  says  that, 
where  nothing  is  paid  for  the  work,  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  Diligence  could  have  been  expected  to  be  given 
by  the  Person  doing  the  work,  though  some  small  amount 
of  Diligence  must  have  been  looked  for  or  the  goods 
would  never  have  been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  such 
Person.  If,  again,  a  reasonable  compensation  has  been 
agreed  upon  for  the  labour  to  be  performed  with  respect 
to  the  goods  entrusted,  a  considerable  amount  of  DiUgence 
and  Care  in  protecting  them  from  injury  is  reasonably 
looked  for.  If,  lastly,  the  goods  are  committed  to  the 
hands  of  the  Bailee  solely  at  his  request  and  for  his  benefit, 
rather  than  for  that  of  the  Bailor,  the  largest  amount  of 
Diligence  and  Care  in  their  guardianship  is  part  of  the 
natural  price  to  be  paid  for  so  receiving  them. 

It  has  been  endeavoured  in  the  most  celebrated  Systems 
of  Law  to  reduce  to  a  theoretical  mould  the  varying 
shades  of  liability  in  the  matter  of  Diligence  according  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Contract.  According  to  one 
form  of  this  mould,  a  sharp  distinction  is  made  between 
culpa  lata^  or  the  want  of  such  Diligence  as  even  a  Bailee 
receiving  goods  wholly  for  his  own  benefit  ought  to  show, 
the  culpa  levis^  or  the  want  of  that  Diligence  which  a 
Bailee  under  a  Contract  equally  beneficial  to  both  Parties 
ought  to  show,  and  the  culpa  levissima,  or  the  want  of 
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that  amount  of  Diligence  which  a  gratuitous  Depositary, 
receiving  goods  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Person 
depositing  them,  ought  to  show.  Another,  and  the 
most  approved,  form  of  this  theoretic  mould  is  that  of 
distinguishing  between  (1.)  Fraud,  (2.)  NegUgence  in 
abstractor  (3.)  Negligence  in  concreto.  Negligence  in 
abstracto  is  said  to  be  the  want  of  that  amount  of  Diligence 
which  an  average  householder  ordinarily  bestows  upon 
his  private  affairs.  Negligence  in  concreto  is  the  want  of 
that  amount  of  Diligence  which  the  Person  whose  liability 
is  under  consideration  himself  habitually  bestows  on  his 
private  affairs. 

These  distinctions  are  so  celebrated,  and  are  made  so 
much  account  of  by  the  most  authoritative  juridical 
writers,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  explain  them  in  this 
place.  They  are,  however,  in  themselves,  nothing  more 
than  serviceable  generalisations  from  the  current  habits 
and  expectations  of  Mankind.  Their  real  value,  either  in 
the  construction  of  a  Code  or  in  deciding  on  a  case  of 
disputed  liability,  can  only  be  very  small.  For  in  a  matter 
such  as  that  of  Contract,  where  everything  turns  upon 
the  moral  attitude  of  the  Parties  to  each  other,  and  upon 
the  expectations  arising  out  of  that  attitude,  the  slightest 
variation  in  the  circumstances  will  introduce  a  propor- 
tionate modification  in  the  definition  of  Negligence  for 
the  purposes  of  the  case  in  hand.  Negligence,  in  fact,  is 
always  the  absence  of  that  amount  of  alacrity  or  advertence 
of  mind  which  a  Person's  Legal  Duty  in  the  special 
circumstances  demands. 

One  more  instance  of  the  sort  of  indefiniteness  in  the 
Eights  accruing  from  one  of  the  most  familiar  forms  of 
Contract  may  be  taken  from  the  circumstances  attending 
the  Hiring  of  a  horse  for  a  limited  time.     The  question 
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often  arises  as  to  what  is  the  kind  and  measure  of  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  the  hirer  in  the  event  of  the 
horse  being  damaged  when  not  in  the  course  of  being 
used  in  the  exact  way  and  for  the  exact  purpose  con- 
tracted for.  Here  again  the  solution  is  to  be  sought  by 
estimating  the  probable  expectations  of  both  Parties 
at  the  time  of  Hiring  ;  consideration  being  given  to  the 
habits  of  the  class  of  Persons  concerned,  the  custom  of  the 
country,  the  previous  deahngs  of  the  Parties,  and  the 
special  circumstances  surrounding  the  fact  of  Hiring. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  true  expectation  of 
the  Parties  with  respect  to  the  Eights  and  Duties  involved, 
a  difficulty  may  arise  through  one  Party  having  attached 
one  meaning  to  his  words   or  gestures,  and  the  other 
Party  having  attached  a  different  meaning  to  the  same. 
It  has  been  said  by  Paley  that  the  true  sense  is  to  be 
taken  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  Promisor  believed  that 
the  Promisee  accepted  the  Promise.     Mr.  Austin  substi- 
tutes for  this,  "  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  words  used,  or  from  the  transaction  or  from 
both,  that  the  one  Party  gave,  and  that  the  other  Party 
received,  the  Promise,"  in  other  words,  "  the  understanding 
of  both  Parties."     This   does  not  wholly  clear  up  the 
difficulty  ;  because  where  there  is  no  writing,  and  even  no 
words  pass,  the  only  mode  left  for  conjecturing  what  was 
that   to  which  botli  Parties  really  assented  may  be  by 
falling  back  on  the  ordinary  usages  of  mankind,  on  the 
general  moral  requirements  of  the  case,  or  on  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  the  Parties.     The  true  explanation  of 
the  dilemma  is  that  when,  in  some  points  of  view,  the 
transaction  was  in  a  high  degree  precise  and  explicit,  the 
obvious  fact  of  a  real  misapprehension,  in  other  points,  by 
one  or  other  of  the  Parties  lets  in,  by  way  of  Presumption, 
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a  mode  of  arbitrarily  interpreting  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  Promise,  as  understood  by  both  Parties  alike, 
founded  on  an  entirely  new  class  of  considerations,  such 
as  the  common  usages  of  Mankind  or  Public  Policy. 

Even  in  the  case  of  Mercantile  Contracts  and  Contracts 
usually  made  with  the  greatest  amount  of  explicitness 
and  precision,  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  altogether  of 
indefiniteness  in  .the  points  now  under  consideration. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  Contract  founded  on  a  Bill 
of  Exchange,  upon  its  being  dishonoured  by  the  Acceptor, 
the  Indorsee  is  required  by  Law,  in  order  to  enforce  his 
Eights  under  the  Contract,  to  give  Immediate  Notice  to 
the  Maker,  and  to  all  the  Indorsers  of  the  Bill  whom  he 
intends  to  sue.  The  question  arises  as  to  what  is  Immediate 
Notice,  and  whether  the  delay  of  a  single  day's  post  will 
relieve  a  Defendant  who  would  otherwise  be  liable,  or 
whether  inevitable  accident  will  be  held  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  Plaintiff  for  a  day's  delay.  The  topic,  indeed, 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  Law  of  Procedure  than  to 
the  Law  of  Contract.  But  it  is  convenient  to  allude  to 
it  here  as  affording  an  apposite  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  reasonable  expectation  of  Parties  is  inferred  by 
Courts  of  Justice  from  a  number  of  general  circumstances 
and  fixed  rules  of  universal  application  elaborated  and 
adhered  to.  Other  instances  might  be  taken  from  Con- 
tracts of  Insurance ;  as  Marine  Insurance,  where  multi- 
farious grounds  of  exemption  from  liability  are  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  written  Contract ;  or  Life  Insurance, 
where  a  number  of  implied  conditions  are  held  to  be  in- 
cluded as  to  the  non-concealment  of  facts  impairing  the 
value  of  the  Insurer's  life,  and  the  non-exposure  of  the 
Insurer's  hfe  to  exceptional  risks  as  by  travelling  far  from 
home  ;  or  Fire  Insurance,  where  fine  questions  come  up  as 
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to  the  liability  of  a  Company  in  consequence  of  a  fire 
brought  about  by  the  Insurer's  own  Negligence,  even 
where  such  Negligence  lays  him  under  no  suspicion  of 
intentionally  seeking  to  defraud  the  Company. 

Other  questions  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Rights  accruing  upon  the  making  of  a  Contract  are  pre- 
sented when  (1.)  the  Acts  promised  are,  in  their  nature,  or 
become  through  other  circumstances,  immoral,  illegal, 
grossly  unreasonable,  or  impossible ;  (2.)  in  the  case  of 
money  to  be  paid  or  services  to  be  rendered,  at  a  given 
date,  or  at  a  series  of  given  dates,  if  the  Promisor  is 
behindhand  in  paying  the  money  or  rendering  the  service, 
whether  the  Contract  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  simply  broken, 
or,  the  Contract  still  subsisting,  an  accession  of  liability 
is  incurred  by  way  of  Penalty,  such  as  to  pay  simple  or 
compound  Interest,  to  be  charged  with  increased  responsi- 
bility for  loss  or  damage,  or  to  pay  a  liquidated  compensa- 
tion. In  all  such  cases  Courts  of  Justice  will  have  general 
rules  at  hand,  founded  on  the  current  practices  and  ex- 
j)ectations  of  mankind,  but  admitting  of  the  most  plastic 
adaptation  to  the  special  circumstances  in  *each  particular 
case. 

2.  Eights,  in  the  event  of  a  non-performance  of  the 
Acts  promised  seeming  probable,  to  do  such  Acts  as  may 
minimise  loss. 

The  Eights  falliii;!  under  this  head  are  of  a  strictly 
positive  character,  ihougli  they  are  found,  in  some  form 
or  other,  to  be  recognised  by  all  mature  Systems  of  Law. 
Taking  the  English  Law  as  a  specimen-  of  such  Systems, 
these  Eights  may  bo  classified  under  the  heads  of  the 
processes  by  which  they  are  enforced  :  as,  Lien,  Stoppage 
ill  transitu^  Bankaiptcy,  and  the  Writ  of  Ne  exeat  regno. 
Earli  of  these  processes  supposes  that  a  Person  wlio  has 
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promised  to  do  an  Act  under  a  Contract  will  probably  not 
do  it,  and,  in  conseguence,  the  other  Party  to  the  Contract 
has  a  Eight  to  minimise  his  loss  at  once  without  waiting 
till  the  time  at  which  the  Contract  ought  to  be  performed 
shaU  have  elapsed. 

This  description,  on  the  face  of  it,  discloses  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  processes  are  avail- 
able. They  cannot  be  available  before  a  certain  moment, 
and  this  moment  is  only  fixed  by  an  apparent  Improbability 
of  a  Person  being  able  to  do  something  he  has  promised 
to  do.  In  order  to  determine  the  question  of  impro- 
babiUty,  the  Law  may  either  throw  the  responsibility  on 
the  Judge,  who  is  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  validity 
of  the  process,  or  may  assist  him  by  furnishing  him  with 
fixed  rules  of  Presumption  based  on  the  ordinary  habits 
of  Mankind. 

The  case  of  lien  is  peculiar  inasmuch  as,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  Eight  of  Lien  is  conceded  (in  English 
Law  a  very  limited  class),  a  Creditor  has  in  his  own  hands, 
from  the  very  first,  the  means  of  minimising  his  loss, 
and  it  is  generally  only  by  actually  paying  the  debt  or 
by  obtaining  Possession  of  the  goods  that  a  Debtor  can 
establish  the  probability  of  his  keeping  his  Contract  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Creditor's  Eight. 

The  question  of  Improbability  is  most  difficult  to  answer 
in  cases  arising  in  the  course  of  applying  the  doctrine  of 
Stoppage  in  transitu.  The  Eight  of  Stoppage  in  transitu 
is  that  of  arresting  the  delivery  of  goods  in  the  course  of 
their  transit,  upon  receiving  information  of  the  probable 
insolvency  of  the  Contractor  to  whom  they  are  being 
arried. 

The  line  is  drawn  with  far  greater  precision  in  the  case 
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of  Bankrupt  Laws,  in  which  a  number  of  unmistakable 
Acts  are  usually  named  as  creating  an  irresistible  Presump- 
tion that  a  Debtor  will  be  unable  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
all  his  Creditors.  Such  Acts,  in  English  Bankrupt  Laws, 
are  "  departing  the  realm,"  "  departing  from  his  dwelling- 
house,  or  otherwise  absenting  himself,''  "beginning  to  keep 
hb  house,"  "  suffering  himself  to  be  arrested  or  taken  in 
Execution  for  any  debt  not  due,"  "  making  Fraudulent 
grants,"  and  the  like.  Upon  the  performance  of  any  such 
Acts,  the  whole  process  of  Bankruptcy  is  permitted  to 
operate  in  favour  of  the  Creditors  so  as  to  secure  an 
impartial  distribution  of  the  existing  assets,  and  in  favour 
of  the  Debtor  so  as  to  provide  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
for  the  protection  of  his  person,  for  his  maintenance,  and, 
possibly,  against  a  revival  of  his  Creditors'  claims  as 
against  subsequently  acquired  property. 

It  is  necessary,  in  speaking  of  Bankruptcy,  to  notice 
that,  hke  many  other  complex  juridical  facts,  it  has  several 
aspects,  bringing  it  under  different  departments  of  a  Legal 
System.  It  is  eminently,  as  here,  a  mode  of  protecting 
Creditors  against  an  exaggeration  of  loss,  that  is,  it  is  one 
of  the  Eights  conferred,  in  certain  events,  in  order  to 
minimise  loss.  It  is,  again,  an  important  Mode  of  ac- 
quiring Eights  of  Ownership,  falling  under  the  general 
head  of  Adjudication.  It  involves,  lastly,  a  pecuUar  and 
technical  Procedure,  by  which  Persons  having  Eights 
are  enabled  to  make  them  available  ;  this  brings  it  under 
the  general  division  of  Laws  of  Procedure. 

3.  Eights  to  compel  Performance  by  process  of  Law, 
or,  similarly,  to  obtain  Compensation  for  losses  sustained 
through  Non-perfonnance  of  Acts  promised. 

The  Eights  falling  under  this  head  are,  of  course,  im- 
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plied  in  the  existence  of  the  Eights  already  mentioned 
under  the  first  head.  K  a  Person  has  a  Eight  to  have  an 
Act  performed  in  a  Mode,  Measure,  and  Time,  promised, 
he  must,  by  the  very  meaning  of  a  Rights  have  Auxiliary — 
or,  as  they  have  been  called,  Secondary — Eights  accorded 
to  him,  by  which,  on  Breach  of  the  Contract,  he  may 
obtain  Compensation.  This  Compensation  may  take  the 
form  of  a  compulsory  power,  lent  by  the  State,  to  exact 
a  precise  Performance  of  the  Acts  promised,  though  such 
a  Mode  of  Compensation  can  only  be  appUcable  to  certain 
classes  of  Contracts ;  as,  to  convey  Land,  to  transfer  Stock, 
or  do  some  other  definite  Act  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, still  admits  of  being  done.  The  course  imphed 
in  this  doctrine  of  "  Specific  Performance  "  is  obviously 
inappUcable  where  the  subject-matter  of  the  Contract  has 
perished,  or  where  pecuUar  Moral  Eelationships,  as  those 
of  Agency,  Partnership,  or  Marriage,  are  at  stake. 

Again,  the  Compensation  may  be  obtained,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  through  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  advantage  the  Plaintifi* 
would  have  obtained  had  the  Contract  been  fulfilled. 
Interesting  questions  here  arise  as  to  whether  the  loss 
is  to  be  estimated  by  the  current  prices  at  the  time 
and  place  of  making  the  Contract,  or  by  those  at  the 
time  and  place  for  performing  the  Contract,  or  at  some 
higher  price  which  may  make  up  for  the  inconvenience 
caused  through  the  disappointment  in  the  Plaintifi"s  en- 
gagements. These  questions,  hke  other  similar  ones, 
must  be  referred  to  the  principle  of  satisfying  the 
expectations  of  the  Parties,  while,  in  cases  of  doubt, 
interpreting  those  expectations  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
mon course  of  business  and  in  that  of  the  particular 
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circumstances  of  the  Parties.  The  question  of  Interest 
here  again  is  introduced,  the  payment  or  non-payment  of 
it  being  determined  in  some  cases  by  express  Legislation, 
in  others  by  mercantile  Usage  adopted  as  Law  by  Courts 
of  Justice,  in  others  by  distinct  stipulation  of  the  Parties 
through  a  kind  of  supplementary  Contract. 

Lastly,  the  Compensation  for  Breach  of  Contract  may 
be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  real  loss  incurred,  that  is, 
it  may  be  of  the  nature  of  what  is  called  a  Penalty.  This 
Penalty  may  be  either  agreed  upon  by  the  Parties  before- 
hand, or  may  be  assigned  by  operation  of  Law.  An 
instance  of  this  latter  course  is  suppUed  by  the  kind  of 
Penalty  which  the  Law  of  England  permits  Juries  to  aflSx 
for  Breach  of  a  Contract  to  Marry,  in  the  shape  of  what 
are  called  "  Vindictive  Damages."  The  case  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  Bond  in  English  Common  Law,  as  contrasted 
with  its  operation  in  Equity,  is  an  instance  of  a  liquidated 
sum,  far  in  excess  of  what  would  represent  the  money  loss 
incurred,  being  agreed  upon  beforehand  by  the  Parties  as 
Compensation  for  that  loss. 

4.  Eights  to  a  Dissolution  of  the  Contract  on  clearly 
ascertained  conditions. 

It  has  generally  been  customary  in  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical works  on  Law  to  make  a  distinct  division  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Modes  in  which  Contracts  are  dissolved.  It 
is  conceived  that  such  a  distribution  of  the  subject  is 
misleading,  inasmuch  as  if  the  Eights  under  a  Contract  are 
thoroughly  understood  and  exhausted,  there  is  no  place 
left  for  the  topic  in  question. 

A  Contract  can  only  be  dissolved  because,  at  a  certain 
moment,  no  one  of  the  Parties  to  it  ba^  any  longer  a 
claim  to  control  the  Acts  of  any  of  the  others.    Obviously 
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this  is  brought  about  either  through  the  original  Rights  of 
all  having  come  to  their  natural  close,  or  through  some 
new  or  additional  Eights  having  come  in  to  supersede  the 
former  ones.  These  new  or  additional  Eights  may  either 
be  created  by  the  Parties  or  may  be  conceded  by  Law 
independently  of  any  Act  of  theirs.  In  the  former  case 
the  new  Eights  may  have  been  created  at  the  time  of 
making  the  Contract,  to  come  into  operation  conditionally 
upon  certain  Events  subsequently  happening;  such  as,  the 
Non-performance  or  imperfect  Performance  of  the  Con- 
tract, the  Deaths  of  any  of  the  Parties,  the  attainment  of 
Majority  by  other  Persons,  or  the  mere  accident  of  change 
of  mind  by  the  Parties.  Or,  again,  these  new  Eights 
may  be  created,  at  any  time  subsequently  to  the  making 
of  the  Contract,  through  a  fresh  Contract,  the  purport  of 
which  may  be  the  simple  Dissolution  of  the  old  Con- 
tract, or  the  substitution  of  a  new  one  for  it  (novatio)^  or 
mere  modification  of  some  of  its  terms. 

The  case  of  the  Law  introducing  new  Eights  modifying 
or  annulling  the  Eights  of  Parties  under  a  Contract  is 
illustrated  by  the  Mode  in  which  it  arbitrarily  determines 
what  Eights  and  Duties  shall  descend  on  the  Death  of  one 
of  the  Parties  to  what  are  called  his  Successors  or  Legal 
Eepresentatives.  Different  rules  are  laid  down  in  these 
cases  for  different  sorts  of  Contracts  and  the  expressed 
Intention  of  the  original  Parties  is  not  always  allowed  to 
conflict  with  their  operation.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  that  certain  Contracts  are  presumed  to  "  run 
with  the  land ; "  that  is,  the  liability  upon  them  passes, 
as  of  necessity,  to  every  Person  who,  by  Succession  or  by 
one  or  more  Assignments,  stands  in  the  position,  solely 
with  respect  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Contract,  of  an 
original  Contractor. 
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A  familiar  instance,  from  Koman  Law,  of  an  arbitrary 
legal  interference  with  the  consequences  of  an  existing 
Contract  is  supphed  by  the  restitutio  in  integrum^  by  which 
a  Person  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  could,  in  certain 
cases,  where  it  was  otherwise  possible,  be  reheved  from 
the  disastrous  efiects  of  an  unwise  CJontract  by  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Parties  to  their  original  position.  Similarly 
in  English  Equity,  by  an  inverse  process,  a  Contract, 
otherwise  informal  and  therefore  invalid,  is,  in  certain 
cases,  made  efficient  if  it  has  been  partially  performed,  and 
the  Parties  cannot  be  restored  to  their  original  position. 

Thus,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  Contract  is 
dissolved  because  the  Eights  created  by  it  have  reached 
their  natural  term  and  no  longer  exist ;  or,  because  some 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled  whereupon  new  Rights, 
previously  created,  come  into  force  and  override  the 
old  ones;  or  because  a  new  Contract  is  made,  having 
the  efiect  of  annulling  the  old  one  ;  or  because  the  Law 
arbitrarily  interferes  and  destroys  an  existing  Contract  by 
substituting  new  Contracting  Parties  for  the  old  ones,  or 
by  other  methods ;  there  is  no  further  place  for  treating 
the  subject  of  the  Modes  of  Dissolving  Contracts. 

E — Classification  of  Contracts. 

The  number  of  kinds  of  Contracts  that  are  daily  being 
made  in  all  civil  Communities  being  coextensive  with  the 
needs  of  Social,  Industrial,  and  Commercial  intercourse,  and 
having  developed  themselves  in  each  Community  as  those 
needs  gradually  discovered  themselves,  there  are  more 
bases  than  one  for  a  Classification  of  all  the  possible  forms 
of  Legal  Contract  to  be  looked  for  in  a  highly  organised 
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Community.  There  is  (1.)  the  Historical  basis,  which  was 
the  one  mainly  adopted  by  the  Roman  lawyers  and  their 
modern  followers.  The  nature  of  this  basis  has  been  fully 
expounded  by  Professor  Maine,  and  is  well-known  to 
consist  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Mental  and  Moral 
aspects  of  Contract  from  the  Formal  and  Mechanical  ele- 
ments which,  in  the  earliest  times,  essentially  characterised 
it.  There  is  (2.)  the  basis  indicated  by  the  varieties  of  the 
Formal  Acts-  by  which  the  making  of  a  Contract  may  be 
legally  authenticated.  This  is  the  Mode  which  has  been 
most  popular  among  English  text-book  writers,  who  usually 
start  their  investigations  into  the  Law  of  Contract  by 
distributing  all  Contracts  into  *'  Contracts  under  Seal  "  and 
"  Contracts  not  under  Seal."  There  is  (3.)  the  basis 
furnished  by  the  Material  Contents  of  the  Contract,  that 
is,  by  the  Social  or  other  purpose  which  the  Contract  has 
to  serve. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  arrangement  of  all  possible  Con- 
tracts upon  any  one  of  these  bases  is  very  likely  to  coin- 
cide, for  a  large  part  of  it,  with  an  arrangement  upon  any 
other  basis.  Historical  progress  implies  a  constantly 
increasing  quantity  and  variety  of  social  co-operation,  and 
it  is  the  necessities  incident  to  this  co-operation  whicli 
dictate  the  characteristic  Acts  selected  as  Legal  Evidence 
that  Contracts  of  different  sorts  have  been  made.  Probably 
the  best  mode  of  division  can  only  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  division.  Thus  it 
may  be  different  for  a  Code,  for  a  Scientific  Treatise,  and 
for  an  educational  Text-book. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Work,  which  in  some 
way  aims  at  all  these  objects  at  once,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  combine  the  first  and  the  third  of  the  above-mentioned 
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bases  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  at  one  glance  the  his- 
torical and  scientific  harmony  which  actually  prevails  in 
this  part  of  the  Law.  The  following  Mode  of  distributing 
the  leading  Classes  of  Contracts  for  an  advanced  Modem 
State  is  suggested  as  an  universal  framework,  though  the 
lines  separating  the  leading  compartments  are  necessarily 
drawn  after  rather  an  arbitrary  fashion. 

I.  Contracts  in  aid  of  the  Essential  Relationships  of 
Society:  as 

1.  Contracts  having  in  view  future  Marriage. 

2.  Contracts  made  either  at  the  time  of  the  Marriage 

or  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the 
legal  Status  of  Married  Persons  towards  each 
other. 

3.  Contracts  made  before,  at,  or  after  Marriage,  for 

the  purpose  of  modifying  the  Eiglits  of  Owner- 
ship of  Married  Persons  as  existing  by  the 
ordinary  Law. 

4.  Contracts  made  before,  at,  or    after   Marriage, 

having  reference  to  the  conflicting  Rights  of  the 
Marrie<l  Persons  in  respect  to  Children  of  the 
Marriage. 
IL  Contracts   in  aid  of  Co-operation   for  Social  and 
Lidustrial  puqioses : — 

1.  Sale,  including  Kxchange. 

2.  Letting  and  Hiring. 

3.  Bailments  including  all  that  comes  under  that 

head  in  English  IjUW. 

4.  Loan  and  I)i»po.sit, 

5.  Pleilge,  including  Mortgage  Securities  of  all  sorts. 

6.  Agency. 

7.  Apprenticeship. 
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nL  Contracts  in  aid  of  Co-operation  for  more  or  less 
artificial  and  complicated  Commercial  pm-poses : — 

1.  Partnership. 

2.  Assm^ance  (of  all  kinds). 

3.  Guaranty. 

4.  Afireightment. 

5.  Negotiable  Secmities. 

6.  Indemnity. 

In  this  enumeration  of  all  the  more  important  Classes  of 
Contracts  there  are  some  general  observations  to  be  made 
on  the  different  groups,  as  wholes,  and  some  particular 
observations  on  the  several  Classes  of  Contracts  comprised 
in  these  groups. 

As  to  the  first  (I.)  group,  it  is  conspicuous  that  all  the 
Classes  of  Contracts  composing  the  group  revolve  round 
the  Institution  of  Marriage.  It  is  customary  in  English 
Law-books  to  treat  Marriage  as  constituting  a  Contract 
itself,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  the 
Husband  and  Wife  with  respect  to  each  other  are  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  and  flow  from  exactly  the  same 
Source  as  those  created  by,  (say),  a  Contract  of  Mercantile 
Partnership.  This  view  is  at  once  juridically  misleading 
and  morally  false.  Marriage,  when  once  properly  consti- 
tuted by  such  ascertained  consent  of  the  Parties  as  the 
Legislator  shall  require,  carries  with  it  its  own  peculiar 
Legal  Eights  and  Duties,  which  can  be  modified  only  to 
the  very  slightest  extent  by  the  Will  of  the  Parties,  and 
which,  unlike  all  Eights  and  Duties  created  by  Contract, 
can  neither  be  suspended  nor  annulled  by  the  operation 
of  that  Will.  Even  under  the  most  amply  conceived  Law 
of  Divorce  that  ever  suggested  itself  to  the  brain  of  the 
political  speculator,  some  consideration  at  least  for  the 
interests  of  the  State— if  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
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publicity,  and  of  guarding  the  Vested  Eights  of  third 
Persons — has  invariably  been  insisted  on. 

.  Marriage,  in  truth,  when  once  the  Act  of  Marriage  is 
complete,  is  a  Natural  and  Moral  Eelationship  out  of  which 
spring  a  vast  and  indefinite  assortment  of  moral  Eights  and 
Duties.  Just  as  the  State  imparts  definiteness  and  fixed- 
ness to  the  Moral  Eelations  existing  between  the  People 
and  the  Supreme  Political  Authority,  and  to  the  Moral 
Eelations  existing  between  a  Parent  and  Child :  so  does 
the  State  select  some  of  the  Moral  Eights  and  Duties  by 
which  Married  Persons  are  related  to  each  other,  gives 
them  formal  shape  and  definiteness,  and  in  fact  converts 
them  into  true  Legal  Eights  and  Duties.  In  some  Systems 
of  Law,  indeed,  the  determination  of  the  extent  of  these 
Eights  and  Duties  may,  within  very  narrow  limits,  be  left 
to  the  Will  of  the  Parties,  as  was  the  case  in  early  Eome 
under  the  doctrine  by  which  a  Wife  might  or  might  not, 
according  to  private  arrangements,  come  under  ihepatria 
auctoritas  of  her  Husband.  Contracts  modifying  in  this 
way  the  ordinary  Eights  and  Duties  of  Husbands  and 
Wives  are  placed  in  the  second  rank  of  the  group  now 
under  consideration. 

The  above  remarks  in  no  way  conflict  with  the  fact 
that  Contracts  can  be  made,  as  those  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  present  group,  having  direct  reference  to  the  Act  of 
Marriage — that  is,  the  Act  of  entering  upon  the  Marriage- 
state — just  as  a  Contract  may  be  made  for  the  Perform- 
ance of  any  other  Act. 

From  the  nature  of  the  preircnt  group,  the  Contracts 
belonging  to  it  can  only  be  very  few.  The  essential 
Eelationsliips  of  Society  which  afford  the  basis  of  the 
group  little  need  the  support  of  voluntary  Promises  to 
give  them  reality  or  permanence.     Did  they  need  such 
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support,  Society  would  be  far  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  decay.  It  is  thus,  perhaps,  by  a  genuine  instinct, 
though  by  a  juridical  accident,  that  the  Institutes  of 
Gains  and  Justinian  commence  with  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  essential  Eelationships  of  Society,  or  of  those  which 
seemed  essential  to  the  Koman  world.  This  part  of  their 
work,  which,  in  the  present  treatise,  is  represented  by  the 
department  entitled  Laws  affecting  Special  Classes  of 
Persons,  was,  in  Koman  times,  through  the  simplicity  of 
Commerce  and  the  depression  of  Industry,  of  paramount, 
and  almost  of  absorbing,  interest — to  the  Jurist  as  much 
as  to  the  Moralist  and  the  PoHtician.  In  modern  Europe 
Family  Life  and  Eelationships  are  more  and  more  escaping 
the  interference  and  introspection  of  the  Lawgiver ;  while 
Ownership,  and  that  sphere  of  voluntary  or  spontaneous 
Legislation  called  Contract,  are  gradually  covering  almost 
the  whole  field  of  Law. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  only  Contracts  properly 
belonging  to  this  group  are  those  having  for  their  objects 
the  Act  of  Marriage ;  certain  minute  variations  in  the 
fixed  Eights  and  Duties  of  the  Married  Persons  towards 
each  other  in  respect  of  liberty  of  action ;  their  respective 
Eights  of  Ownership,  under  existing  or  hypothetical  cir- 
cumstances, in  Things  belonging  to  either  of  them  at  the 
time  of  the  Marriage,  or  to  be  acquired  by  them  at  any 
future  time,  as  in  the  Marriage  Settlements  customary 
in  England,  and  in  the  Contracts  of  communaute  on  the 
Continent;  or  their  respective  Eights  of  Control  over 
the  Education  of  Children,  and,  in  case  of  their  living 
apart,  their  respective  Eights  to  retain  the  Children  in 
their  several  households,  and  their  respective  Duties  to 
contribute  severally  to  the  Children's  Maintenance. 

Passing  on  to  the  second  (11.)  group,  it  is  necessary  again 
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to  avoid  a  confusion  similar  to  that  which  has  pervaded 
the  treatment  of  the  Legal  aspects  of  Marriage,  through 
a  prevalent  want  of  clearness  in  distinguishing  between 
the  Contract  and  the  situation  of  the  Parties  brought 
about  by  a  Contract  when  it  is  fulfilled  or  even  partially 
fulfilled. 

The  first  class  of  Contracts  in  this  group,  those  having 
for  their  object  a  Sale,  is  illustrative  in  many  points 
of  view,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  confusion  here 
noticed.  A  complete  Sale  may  include  a  number  of  Acts 
jointly  resulting  in  the  Transfer  of  Rights  of  Ownership. 
Generally  a  Contract  precedes  these  Acts  or  rather  consti- 
tutes one  of  them.  Professor  Maine  has  given  a  more  than 
plausible  theory  to  the  effect  that,  historically  speaking, 
Contract-Law  owed  its  first  establishment  to  the  gradually- 
formed  habit  of  not  paying  for  things  purchased  at  the 
moment  of  the  purchase.  Thus  the  nexum,  which  was 
originally  nothing  more  than  the  mancipium  or  formal 
Conveyance,  became  specialised  to  mean  ''  an  incomplete 
Conveyance,"  and  finally  a  true  Contract.  Now  if  all  pur- 
chases were  for  ready  money,  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
at  the  first,  there  would  be  a  Sale,  but  there  would  be  no 
Contract.  A  Contract  of  Sale  is  made  at  the  moment  one 
Person  binds  himself  to  deliver  to  another,  at  some  future 
time,  Possession  of  a  certain  Thing  or  of  certain  Things,  the 
other  Person  either  transferring  at  the  time  a  Eight  of 
Ownership  in  something  else,  or  binding  himself  to  make 
such  a  transfer  at  a  future  time.  The  confusion  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  with  respect  to  many  Things  which  are  the 
subject  of  Sale,  Rights  of  Ownership  are  effectually  trans- 
ferred without  Possession  being  given,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
"  without  Delivery  being  made."  Hence  a  kind  of  misty 
notion  prevails  that,  because  something  yet  remains  to  be 
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done  after  the  true  Sale  is  complete,  therefore  the  whole 
transaction,  from  first  to  last,  is  a  Contract  and  nothing 
more.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  Possession 
of  the  Thing  sold  is  retained  by  the  Vendor  for  a  certain 
time  in  consequence  of  an  implied  or  express  subsidiary 
Contract  to  that  effect.  In  other  cases,  however.  Possession 
is  retained  for  a  certain  time  in  obedience  to  local  or 
Commercial  usage,  or  even  in  rehance  on  the  distinct 
provisions  of  Positive  Law.  In  some  cases,  indeed.  Pos- 
session may  be  retained,  as  has  already  been  explained 
under  a  former  head,  by  way  of  Lien,  or  in  pursuance  of 
an  entirely  fresh  Contract  of  Deposit,  Loan,  or  Agency. 

In  watching  the  execution  of  every  Contract  having  for 
its  object  a  Sale,  the  moments  at  which  the  Eights  of 
Ownership  are  severally  transferred  by  the  two  Parties 
have  to  be  marked  with  especial  care.  From  those 
moments,  respectively,  the  Transferees  are  Owners  and  no 
longer  Contractors.  If  they  accidentally  retain  Possession, 
they  are  hable,  like  some  other  Possessors,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  for  injury  to  the  Things  in  their  Possession, 
or  to  render  account  of  Profits  and  Fruits  which  may 
have  accrued  to  it  by  way  of  Accession. 

The  true  nature  of  Sale,  and  of  the  Contract  having  for 
its  object  a  Sale,  has  thus  been  clearly  expounded.  But 
another  difficult  question  is  here  presented,  to  which 
different  Systems  of  Law  may  give  very  different  answers  : 
What  are  the  Acts  which  indicate  that  the  Sale  is  com- 
plete— that  is,  that  the  Rights  of  Ownership  on  both  sides, 
or  even  on  one  side,  have  been  effectually  transferred  ? 
According  to  some  Legal  Systems,  as  the  French,  a  Con- 
tract for  the  Sale  of  an  Immovable  operates,  itself,  as  a 
Conveyance ;  the  Agreement  to  Sell  is  registered  ;  and  the 
Eights  of  Ownership  at  once  pass  to  the  Purchaser.     The 
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same  principle  is  recognised  in  English  Equity.  In  Eng- 
lish Common  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  Koman 
Law  the  Sale  is  not  complete — that  is,  the  Eights  of 
Ownership  are  not  transferred  till  Delivery  is  made  or  a 
fonnal  Conveyance  executed.  In  the  former  case — that  is, 
when  the  same  Act  is  said  to  operate  as  a  Contract  and 
a  Conveyance — the  only  object  of  the  Contract  is  the 
Delivery  or  the  Possession  of  the  Thing  or  subject-matter 
of  the  Contract  Thus  m  countries  where  Eegistration  is 
sufficient  to  complete  a  Sale,  there  is  either  an  implied 
Subsidiary  Contract  or  a  positive  rule  of  Law,  operating 
in  default  of  an  express  Contract  to  the  contrary,  that 
Possession  shall  be  conceded  at  a  certain  Time  or  under 
certain  Conditions.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  (1.)  the  Contract  having  for 
its  object  a  future  Sale;  (2.)  the  Sale  itself;  and  (3.) 
Subsidiary  Contracts,  express,  imphed,  or,  under  certain 
circumstances,  imputed  by  Law  with  reference  to  the 
surrender  of  Possession. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
other  Subsidiary  Contracts  which  often  attend  a  Contract 
of  Sale.  Such  are  Contracts  having  in  view  the  Indemni- 
fication of  a  Purchaser  in  case  he  be  evicted  through  some 
Person  having  a  Eight  superior  to  that  of  the  Vendor ; 
Contracts  of  Warranty ;  Contracts  to  Indemnify  the  Pur- 
chaser in  case  the  subject-matter  of  the  Contract  has  been 
previously  burdened  with  Mortgages ;  Contracts  to  give 
"  Further  Assurance," — that  is,  to  do  all  such  future  Acts 
as  may  be  found  necessary  completely  to  vest  the  Eights 
of  Ownership  in  the  Purchaser.  Such  Contracts  may  be 
either  express  or  implied  by  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case  or  by  the  conduct  of  the  Parties,  or  may  arise,  as 
it  is  said,  by  "  Implication  of  Law." 
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Passing  on  to  the  other  Contracts  in  the  second  (EL.) 
group,  it  is  obvious  that  the  notion  of  Sale  underhes  most  or 
all  of  them.  The  subject-matter,  indeed,  of  the  transaction 
contemplated  by  the  Contract  is  no  longer  the  Transfer 
of  Eights  of  Ownership  (at  least  of  the  most  unrestricted 
sort),  but  either  Services  to  be  Conditionally  rendered,  or 
restricted.  Eights  of  Ownership  to  be  Conditionally  trans- 
ferred. The  Conditional  and  Eestricted  character  of  the 
objects  of  such  Contracts  as  those  of  Letting  and  Hiring, 
Bailment  (including  Carriage),  Loan,  and  Pledge,  leave,  for 
their  determination,  a  field  for  the  operation  of  the  mere 
arbitrary  will  of  the  Contractors  which  is  wholly  wanting 
in  the  case  of  a  true  Sale.  In  the  case  of  a  Sale  the  Con- 
tract, if  there  is  one,  is  finally  performed  by  the  comple- 
tion of  all  the  essential  Acts, — the  jura  ad  rem  become 
converted  into  jura  in  rem^  and  the  Law  of  Ownership, 
and  not  the  Law  of  Contract,  henceforth  determines  the 
Eights  and  Duties  of  the  Parties. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Contracts  now  under  considera- 
tion, they  are  continuously  being  performed  and,  up  to  a 
definite  point  of  time,  they  have  yet  to  be  performed. 
The  exact  nature  and  amount  of  the  Services  to  be  ren- 
dered in  pursuance  of  the  several  Contracts ;  the  Times 
of  rendering  them;  the  Conditions  under  which  Perform- 
ance of  the  Contract  may  be  suspended  or  dispensed  with, 
— may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  dependent  entirely 
on  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  Parties  or  be  qualified 
by  the  general  Legal  Eules  apphcable  to  each  particular 
class  of  Contracts.  Furthermore,  the  general  grounds  of 
excuse  for  Non-performance  or  for  Imperfect  Performance, 
and  the  general  kind  of  responsibility  imposed  by  Law 
as  to  Diligence,  as  to  the  avoidance  of  Delays,  and  as  to 
Good  Faith,  are  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  still  more 
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general  L^al  Eules  indicated  under  the  previous  title  of 
Eights  accruing  through  the  making  of  a  Contract. 

The  Contract  of  Pledge  is  especially  assimilated  to  that 
having  in  view  a  Sale.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a  Sale  under  Conditions,  and  the  usages  of  some 
Legal  Systems,  as  that  of  the  English  Common  Law, 
favours  this  vi^w.  But  the  accidents  of  Legal  History 
must  not  confound  the  distinctions  drawn  by  Juridical 
Science.  In  all  the  forms  of  the  Contract  of  Pledge, 
whether  the  Possession  of  the  Thing  pledged  be  retained 
by  the  Borrower  or  parted  with  conditionally  to  the 
Lender,  or  whether  (as  in  some  cases  of  Mortgage  of 
Immovables)  these  Modes  are  compounded,  the  Borrower 
retaining  Possession  and  the  Lender  receiving  the  rents, — 
the  Contract,  by  its  very  nature,  has  in  view  the  conces- 
sion of  Restricted  and  Conditional  Eights  and  not  the  Un- 
restricted Eights  resulting  from  a  Sale.  The  consent  of  the 
Parties  as  to  a  right  of  Sale  under  certain  Conditions  forms, 
indeed,  an  implied  or  expressed  Subsidiary  Contract  which 
almost  universally  attends  the  main  Contract  of  Pledge. 

The  remaining  Contracts  of  the  second  (II.)  group, 
Agency  and  Apprenticeship,  are  placed  in  this  group 
because  of  their  appearance  at  a  very  early  and  simple 
stage  of  Social  Life.  Otherwise,  from  the  enhanced 
dehcacy  of  the  services  contemplated  by  those  Contracts, 
and  their  increased  remoteness  from  the  Contract  having 
in  view  a  simple  Sale,  they  are  more  conveniently  con- 
sidered, as  they  will  be  here,  side  by  side  with  the  Con- 
tracts falling  under  the  third  (III.)  group,  • 

As  to  Contracts  under  this  last  (HI.)  group  as  well  as 
Agency  and  Apprenticeship,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
very  possibility  of  their  existence  depends  on  the  presence 
of  a  high  degree  of  Social  and  Commercial  Credit,  and  an 
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advanced  range  of  Economical  enterprise.  The  notion  of 
Agency,  especially  of  the  most  extended  kind,  implies  a 
habit  of  reliance  by  one  man  on  the  Good  Faith  of  another 
with  respect,  it  may  be,  to  the  most  serious  and  critical 
transactions  of  Human  Life.  The  results  of  a  Contract  of 
Agency,  or  of  an  allegation  of  a  Contract  of  Agency, 
on  the  Contractual  capacity  of  the  alleged  Agent  in  rela- 
tion to  third  Persons  has  already  been  considered  under 
the  head  of  "  Persons  who  make  Contracts."  The  Con- 
tract of  Agency  itself,  as  made  between  the  Principal 

and  the  Agent,  properly  belongs  to  this  place. 

» 

The  elementary  conception  of  the  Contract  of  Agency, 
as  one  the  object  of  which  is  certain  Services  to  be  ren- 
dered by  way  of  Impersonation,  within  more  or  less 
strictly  defined  limits,  of  the  Principal,  is  in  itself  simple 
and  intelligible  enough.  A  practical  difficulty,  however, 
in  determining  liability  under  this  Contract  arises  from  two 
causes:  (1.)  the  extreme  variety  of  the  transactions  to 
which  the  Contract  is  applicable,  which  may  reach  from 
paying  a  simple  and  ascertained  Debt  on  the  part  of 
another  to  engaging  in  a  complicated  Process  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  a  Lawsuit  before  an  Arbitrator :  (2.)  the 
fineness  and  the  variety  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Contract  in  question  may  arise  by  implication.  The 
Eoman  lawyers  elaborated  the  doctrine  of  mandatum 
with  great  care  and  acuteness,  and  deduced  the  Eights 
and  Duties  of  the  Agent  according  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances— allowed  to  qualify  even  an  express  Contract — 
of  the  direct  purpose  of  the  Contract  being  the  advantage 
of  the  Principal  alone,  of  the  Principal  and  the  Agent 
together,  of  a  third  Person  alone,  of  the  Principal  and  a 
third  Person,  of  the  Agent  and  a  third  Person. 
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It  is  more  than  doubtful  here,  as  in  other  cases  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  whether,  in  the  practical  Administration 
of  Law,  su(;h  sharp  distinctions  are  of  much  service. 
However,  they  are  of  use  by  way  of  enforcing  general 
principles  which  may  guide  the  Judge.  Obviously  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  State,  in  its  work  of  protecting  all  its 
citizens,  to  control  the  power  of  Impersonation  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  real  necessities  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life  and  wnth  the  general  claims  to  liberty  of  Con- 
tract. On  this  account  there  exist  in  all  Systems,  certain 
arbitrary  rules  of  Law  regulating  the  formal  Mode  of 
appointing  Agents  for  some  purposes  and  also  sharply 
defining  the  limits  within  which  an  Agent  can  act  as  such. 
Of  the  last  kind  of  rules  the  maxim  Delegatus  non  potest 
delegare  is  a  specimen. 

The  pfinciples  underlying  the  Doctrine  of  Agency  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
some  Systems  of  Law,  as  the  English,  base  their  Modes  of 
Inteqireting  the  Rights  and  Duties  arising  under  other 
leading  classes  of  Contracts  upon  analogies  drawn  from 
this  doctrine.  Thus  hi  matters  affecting  Eights  of  Owner- 
ship, Husband  and  Wife  are  in  England  generally  pre- 
sumed to  be  Agents  for  each  other  in  dealings  with  third 
Persons,  the  Presumption,  however,  admitting  of  being 
rebutted  through  the  presence  of  special  circumstances. 
In  interpreting  the  Rights  and  Duties  arising  from  a  Con- 
tract of  Partnership,  again,  it  is  said  that  each  Partner  is 
an  Agent  of  all  the  rest. 

The  Contract  of  Apprenticeshij)  is,  perhaps,  peculiar,  in 
the  amount  of  what  may  be  called  Moral  services,  which 
form  its  subject  matter.     It  is  this  indefinitenoss  which 
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necessarily  clings  to  the  Legal  Eights  and  Duties  which 
are  based  on  the  Moral  ones,  and  in  fact  here  are  almost 
coextensive  with  them,  which  is  the  infirm  side  of  this 
species  of  Contract,  and  in  practice  is  known  in  some 
Countries  to  afford  an  opening  to  a  plausible  method  of 
furtively  reintroducing  Slavery. 

The  Contract  of  Partnership  ahready  alluded  to,  though 
referable  for  some  purposes  to  that  of  Agency,  never- 
theless has  a  distinct  standing-ground  of  its  own.  The 
complexity,  magnitude,  and  obscurity  of  many  of  the 
transactions  for  which  Contracts  of  Partnership  are  capable 
of  being  made  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  State  a 
peculiar  exercise  of  supervision  and  vigilance  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests  of  third  Persons,  and  even  of  each  of 
the  Partners  themselves  against  the  Fraud  or  Culpable 
Negligence  of  the  rest.  For  these  purposes  Positive  Law 
usually  determines  (1.)  the  class  of  matters  which  may 
form  the  object  of  a  Partnership-contract ;  (2.)  the  Modes 
in  which  the  existence  of  such  a  Contract  shall  be 
Pubhcly  Authenticated ;  (3.)  the  extent  of  the  mutual 
Liability  of  the  Partners  towards  each  other,  and  of  the 
Responsibility  of  each  of  them  for  dealings  of  any  of  the 
others  with  third  Persons;  (4.)  the  Mode  of  Authenti- 
cating the  fact  that  the  Partnership  no  longer  exists. 

The  Contracts  of  Assurance,  of  Guaranty,  and  of  Indem- 
nity, though  resting  on  comphcated  economical  conditions, 
and  being,  for  that  reason,  of  an  extremely  artificial  sort, 
present,  on  these  very  accounts,  fewer  purely  juridical 
difficulties.  The  perplexity  rather  is  in  applying  the 
Law  than  in  ascertaining  it.  The  application  of  the  Law 
demands  a  knowledge  of  two  complex  sets  of  circum- 
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Stances, — the  one,  the  Eights  and  Duties  actually  contem- 
plated by  the  Parties  to  the  Contract,  which,  in  these 
classes  of  Contracts,  are  generally  of  the  most  multiform 
description  and  are  beset  with  inniunerable  Conditions ; 
the  other,  the  actual  concrete  Facts  as  to  an  alleged  Breach 
of  the  Contract  upon  which  a  judicial  decision  is  sought 
to  be  obtained.  The  general  principles  already  examined 
under  the  head  "  Eights  accruing  from  the  making  of  a 
Contract,"  taken  with  the  prescriptions  of  Positive  Law  in 
relation  to  these  Contracts,  are  sufficient  to  render  tole- 
rably simple  and  straightforward  all  questions  of  pure 
Law. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
two  last  remaining  classes  of  Contracts,  the  importance  of 
which,  for  modem  States,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  ; 
that  is,  Affireightment  and  Negotiable  Securities.  The 
Law  with  respect  to  these  topics  is  no  doubt  in  aU  coun- 
tries, by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  voluminous,  involved, 
and  artificial,  or  even  capricious.  But  for  this  very 
reason  the  Jurist  is  relieved  of  much  of  his  toil.  The 
less  there  is  left  to  mere  Logic,  to  pure  Morality,  and  to 
such  universal  assumptions  as  are  gathered  up  in  the  term 
Common-sense,  the  less  space  or  need  there  is  for  his 
characteristic  work. 

With  respect  to  Bills  of  Exchange,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  question  in  all  cases  is  on  what  Conditions 
and  by  the  use  of  what  Formalities  a  Creditor  shall  be 
entitled  by  Law  to  transfer  to  another  his  own  existing  or 
future  Eights  of  Action  against  his  Debtor.  The  whole 
Law  of  Negotiable  Securities  turns  on  the  possibility  of 
this  being  accomplished,  with  due  regard  to  the  protection 
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of  innocent  Persons,  through  the  machinery  of  simply 
handing  over  a  piece  of  written  paper  properly  signed. 
The  Formahties  that  have  to  be  gone  through  in  order  to 
the  new  Creditor  enforcing  his  Eights  against  the  Debtor 
or  against  the  old  Creditor  belong  more  properly  to  the 
Law  of  Procedure  than  to  the  Law  of  Contracts. 

In  classifying  Contracts  in  the  manner  above  adopted^ 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  State  may  recognise  the 
Contracts  of  its  citizens  by  the  assumption  of  two  different 
principles.  It  may  either  Presume  that  every  object  for 
which  its  citizens  may  make  a  Contract  is  a  justifiable 
one,  and  may  only  except  a  few  distinct  classes  of  objects 
expressly  named,  on  the  ground  of  their  immorality, 
their  uncertainty,  or  their  supposed  inconsistency  with 
the  well-being  of  the  State.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
modem  States  mostly  proceed,  and  that  the  Law  of  England 
attaches  varying  degrees  of  Invalidity  to  Contracts  made 
in  contemplation  of  a  future  Breach  of  Conjugal  Duty,  of 
a  Breach  of  the  Criminal  Law.  or  of  Fraudulent  Evasion  of 
other  parts  of  the  Law ;  of  perplexing  or  perverting  tlie 
process  of  Administering  the  Law ;  of  the  uncertain  issue, 
as  by  way  of  Assurance,  of  certain  Sports  and  Games  of 
skill ;  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and  all 
the  class  of  Contracts  said  to  be  "in  Eestraint  of  Trade/' 

The  other  principle,  which  is  more  prevalent  in  primi- 
tive Law, — as  in  that  of  Eome  in  earlier  times, — is  that  by 
Avhich  the  State  only  recognises  certain  distinct  objects  as 
justifiable  bases  for  Contracts.  Such  objects  are  those 
only  which  present  themselves  in  the  simplest  stage  of 
Social  Life,  and  which  a  wide  experience  proves  to  be 
compatible,  as  matters   of  Contract,  with   the   general 
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interest  of  all  members  of  the  State.  The  transition  from 
this  principle  to  the  one  previously  mentioned  is  marked 
in  Eoman  Law  by  the  growing  favour  shown  to  merely 
Consensual  Contracts,  and  to  the  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion of  classes  of  true  Legal  Contracts  under  the  title 
"  Innominate."  The  increasing  honour  shown  to  mere 
Pacts,  under  the  Pnctorian  jurisdiction,  was  a  tendency 
in  the  same  direction. 


On  concluding  the  topic  of  Laws  of  Contract,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  no  division  has  been  introduced  formally 
corresponding  with  the  head  entitled  "  Modes  of  Protect- 
ing Rights  of  Ownership  "  in  the  treatment  of  Laws  of 
Ownership.  The  truth  is  that  the  Rights  and  Duties 
arising  upon  even  a  probable  Breach  of  a  Contract  are  (as 
has  been  already  seen)  so  important,  so  various,  and  so 
closely  allied  to  all  the  other  Eights  and  Duties  arising 
out  of  a  Contract,  that  it  has  been  here  held  to  be  more 
convenient  to  treat  the  Eights  directly  connected  with 
the  Judicial  Enforcement  of  a  Contract  under  the  general 
head  of  "Eights  accruing  through  the  Making  of  a 
Contract." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

LAWS  AFFECTINa  SPECIAL  CLASSES  OF  PEBSONS. 

A  DISPLACEMENT  of  the  ancient  title  "  Law  of  Persons  " 
from  its  prominent  situation  on  the  very  threshold  of  an 
Institutional  Treatise  or  a  Code  is  an  innovation  so  bold 
and  startling  that  nothing  but  the  most  cogent  conside- 
rations of  Logic  and  expediency  could  justify  it.  Such 
considerations,  hqwever,  both  are  in  themselves  of  the 
most  obvious  character,  .and  derive  ^weight  from  the 
authority  of  one  and  another  leading  modern  Jurist, 
though  no  modem  Codifiers,  it  is  believed,  have  yet  had 
the  resolution  to  adopt  the  conclusion  in  practice.  It  has 
been  pointed  out,  for  instance,  by  Savigny,  that  it  was  by 
a  mere  accident,  as  it  may  be  called,  that  Gains  led  the 
way  in  commencing  the  Systematic  treatment  of  a  body 
of  Laws  with  the  title  "  Law  of  Persons."  In  one  work 
of  his,  the  "  Res  Quotidianae,"  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
a  different  mode  of  distribution.  Other  Jurists,  again, — 
and  pre-eminently  Mr.  Austin, — have  pointed  out  that 
the  expression  "  Law  of  Persons  "  is  in  every  way  mis- 
leading, while  its  usual  position  offends  against  the 
cardinal  rule  of  all  correct  Classification — that  the  General 
should  precede  the  Special. 

All  Law  is  'addressed  to  Persons,  and  is  solely  con- 
cerned with  the  Acts  of  Persons.  This  is  quite  as  true 
Avith  respect  to  Laws  of  Ownership  and  of  Contract  as  to 
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those  of  Marriage  and  of  Guardianship.  The  Laws 
which  have  been  usually  treated  under  the  head  "  Law 
of  Persons  "  are,  on  the  other  hand,  addressed  more  par- 
ticularly to  certain  exceptional  Classes  of  Person  who, 
because  of  a  peculiar  Moral  Kelationship  in  which  they 
stand  towards  others,  or  because  of  the  pecuhar  Functions 
they  discharge  in  the  Public  Economy  of  the  State,  are 
invested  with  special  Eights  and  made  liable  to  special 
Duties  over  and  above  the  general  Eights  and  Duties  they 
sliare  equally  with  all  other  members  of  the  Community. 
Such  special  Eights  and  Duties,  when  contemplated  in  a 
mass  as  distinguishing  the  Person  to  whom  they  belong, 
constitute  (according  to  Mr.  Austin's  acute  and  exhaustive 
analysis)  that  Person's  Status.  Some  such  term  as  this  is 
highly  convenient,  though  the  use  of  this  particular  term 
has  by  no  means  been  steady  and  uniform.  In  fact,  a 
kind  of  imaginative  colouring  has  floated  round  the  word 
status  so  that  the  actual  Eights  and  Duties  alone 
really  signified  have  either  been  lost  sight  of  or  mixed 
up  with  idealistic  images  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

In  the  last  Chapter  it  was  intimated  that  an  excuse  is 
afforded  to  Eoman  Lawyers  for  the  prominence  they 
gave  to  what  may  be  called  Domestic  Law  by  the  foct 
of  the  practical  subordination  in  Eome,  as  compared  with 
modern  Europe,  of  tlie  facts  of  Industrial,  Commercial, 
and  Political  Enterprise  to  the  facts  attending  the  complex 
relationships  of  Private  Life.  A  further  and  not  whoUy 
dissimilar  excuse  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  strictly 
Educational  character  of  the  Commentaries  of  Gains  and 
of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  For  the  instruction  of  the 
youthful  Student  the  conception  of  a  State  as  such,  and  of 
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the  elements  of  a  State  as  supplied  by  the  primary  Eelation- 
ships  of  Family  Life,  is  essential  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Law.  It  was  pre-eminently  so  at  Eome,  where 
the  innumerable  legal  ties  of  the  Paterfamilias  to  the  Wife, 
to  the  Children, — ^Natural,  Adopted,  and  Emancipated, — 
to  the  Slaves,  to  the  Freedmen,  and  to  kindred  Families, 
so  markedly  qualified  the  actual  Prescriptions  and  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  every  other  part  of  -the  Law.  Even  in 
the  Middle  Ages, — ^when  Slavery  as  a  Legal  Institution  had 
become  obsolete,  and  the  Father's  Power  existed  rather  in 
name  than  in  fact, — the  secondary  influences  of  Roman 
Law,  conjoined  with  the  direct  influences  of  the  Canon 
Law  framed  after  the  model  of  the  older  Imperial  System, 
still  had  the  effect  of  favouring  a  constitution  of  Society  in 
which  Family  or  Ecclesiastical  Eelationships  obscured, 
throughout  the  whole  field  of  Law,  the  notion  of  the 
simpler  Eelationship  between  the  Individual  Person  and 
the  State.  Here,  then,  again,  the  position  of  the  Law  of 
Persons  truly  expressed  its  preponderant  importance. 
The  actual  result  survives  in  every  modern  Continental 
Code 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  EngUsh  Law  has  pursued  a 
more  independent  course,  and  in  that  System  the  clear 
idea  of  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  every  individual  Citizen  in 
respect  of  every  other  has  been  less  hampered  than  else- 
where by  considerations  of  Family  or  Ecclesiastical  ties. 
Feudal  ties,  indeed,  struggled  vigorously  for  Legal  recog- 
nition in  the  earlier  days  of  English  History,  and,  in 
respect  to  the  Ownership  of  Land  at  least,  not  unsuccess- 
fully. But  a  host  of  otlier  influences,  social,  political,  and 
religious,  told  in  a  directly  opposite  way.  The  result 
was,   in   respect  of  the  Ownership   of  Land,  a  severe 
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circumscription  of  Feudal  Rights  and  Duties,  followed  by 
their  eventual  Commutation  for  mere  pecuniary  liabilities  ; 
in  respect  of  Contract,  the  entire  abandonment  of  any 
conception  conflicting  with  the  widest  possible  latitude  of 
action  for  every  individual  citizen  in  his  relations  with 
others.  From  this  time  any  attempt  to  preface  the 
treatment  of  the  aggregate  body  of  English  or  of  Abstract 
Law  with  an  investigation  of  the  Special  Relationships  of 
particular  Persons  in  the  Community  becomes  in  the 
highest  degree  misleading  and  embarrassing.  It  is  true  that 
the  existence  of  certain  of  these  Relationships, — as  that 
of  Marriage, — must  be  assumed  in  treating  most  other 
Branches  of  the  Law.  But  such  prcecognoscenda  will  be 
found  existing  under  every  possible  Xethod  of  Distribu- 
tion. All  that  can  be  done  is  to  choose  the  Method  which 
shall  make  such  prcecognoscenda  as  few  and  as  immaterial 
x\n  possible,  and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  same  matter  more  than  once. 

Assuming  then  that  in  Modern  Systems  of  Law  the 
treatment  of  Laws  rcfrulating  Status, — in  other  words  Laws 
affecting  Special  Classes  of  Persons, — ought  to  follow  and 
not  to  precede  that  of  the  main  bulk  of  the  Law,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  is  its  true  place,  keeping  in 
view  both  general  Convenience  and  a  Natural  Order  of 
Classification.  Some  writers  (as  Mr.  Austin)  have  pro- 
posed to  treat  under  the  Law  of  Persons  the  whole  body 
of  Constitutional  Law,  taking  successively  the  several 
Persons  who  are  directly  the  Objects  of  that  Law,  or  who 
are  concerned  in  Administering  it.  This  might  be  logically 
justified  by  an  appropriate  extension  of  the  signification 
of  Status  \  but  there  are  two  potent  objections  to  any 
such    extension.      First,   the    proposed    extension   wars 
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against  common  language  and  sentiment.  Secondly,  the 
arrangement  proposed  to  be  based  upon  such  extension  is 
practically  inconvenient  and  confusing  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  conception  of  Status,  whatever  other  vacil- 
lations have  attended  the  use  of  the  term,  has  always 
circled  round  the  Eights  and  Duties  arising  out  of  either 
purely  Moral  Eelationships  or  out  of  such  Voluntary  Con- 
nections as,  for  public  purposes,  are  specially  countenanced 
by  the  State.  The  conception  has  never  been  extended 
to  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  Persons  essentially  concerned 
in  the  Administration  of  the  State, — that  is  as  so  concerned, 
— nor  to  Persons  who,  apart  from  all  voluntary  Acts  of 
their  own,  are  simply  invested  with  Eights  or  made  liable 
to  Duties  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  subordinate  Functions 
of  Government.  Thus  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Status  involves  a  change  in  a  uni- 
versally popular  conception,  of  such  a  violent  nature  as 
could  only  be  properly  purchased  at  a  highly  remune- 
rative price. 

But  the  extension  itself  is  worthless,  even  if  purchased 
at  so  great  a  price.  The  convenience  of  discussing  and 
arranging  apart  by  themselves  all  the  Laws  directly 
relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Administration  of  the 
State  (which  is  the  method  employed  in  this  Treatise)  is 
transparent.  Because  it  happens  that  the  Duties  of  a 
Father  to  his  Child  and  of  a  Custom  House  Officer  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  equally  unlike  the  Duties 
of  a  Tenant  to  his  Landlord  and  of  a  Eailway  Company 
to  a  Traveller  on  its  line,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why 
the  Duties  of  a  Father  and  of  a  Custom  House  Officer 
should  be  classed  together,  to  the  endless  embarrassment 
of  students,  practising  lawyers,  Judges,  Legislators,  and 
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the  general  Public.  The  following  conclusions  may  be 
stated  to  be  the  result  of  the  above  criticisms,  or  may  be 
independently  established. 

1.  In  every  body  of  Law  Systematically  arranged,  Laws 
affecting  Special  Classes  of  Persons,  often  called  "  Laws 
r^ulating  Status^''  ought  to  be  distinctly  separated  from 
Laws  directly  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  State,  and  may  usefully  be  also  separated, 
in  order  to  prevent  repetition  and  to  facilitate  reference, 
from  the  rest  of  the  body  of  Laws. 

2.  K  such  separation  be  made,  the  true  place  of  the 
department  of  the  Laws  in  question  is  after,  and  not  before, 
the  rest  of  the  body  of  Laws ;  and,  more  particularly, 
must  find  its  place  between  Laws  of  Contract  and  Laws 
of  Civil  Injuries  and  Crimes. 

3.  The  several  Assemblages  of  Eights  and  Duties  falling 
under  the  present  head  owe  their  existence  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  following  complex  Facts ;  either  (1.)  original 
Moral  or  qunsi-moral  Kelationship,  as  Marriage,  Parentage, 
Adoption,  Guardianship,  and  the  like ;  or  (2.),  the  fonna- 
tion  of  certain  classes  of  Voluntary  Connections  specially 
countenanced  by  the  State  as  conducive  to  the  furtherance 
of  important  Public  ends. 

Thus  tlie  main  divisions  of  this  department  for  a 
modem  State  will  be  as  follows : — 

A.  Husband  and  Wife  ;  Father  and  Child. 

B.  Guardian  and  Ward. 

C.  Trustees,  Executors,  and  Administrators. 

D.  Barristers,  Advocates,  Solicitors,  Attorneys,  Proc- 

tors, Writers  to  the  Signet,  Notaries  Public,  and 
the  hke. 
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E.  Public  Corporations,  whether  existing  for  Munici- 
pal, Educational,  Ecclesiastical,  or  certain  other 
purposes. 

A.  Husband  and  Wipe:  Parent  and  Child. 

The  Juridical  aspects  of  the  Law  relating  to  this  topic 
will  most  conveniently  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads : — 

I.  General  description  of  the  Moral  and  Legal  Relation- 
ship. 
IL  Authentic  Signs  that  the  Legal  Eelationship  has 

been  Created. 
nL  Rights  and  Duties  accruing  (1.)  as  between  the 
Parties,  (2.)  as  between  the  Parties  on  the  one 
hand  and  each  of  them  and  the  Children  of  the 
Marriage  on  the  other,  (3.)  as  between  the  Parties 
and  all  other  Persons. 
IV.  Authentic  Signs  that  the  Legal  Relationship  has  been 
Terminated. 

I.  General  description  of  the  Moral  and  Legal  Relationship. 

Tlie  Relationship  of  Husband  and  Wife  is  on  one  side  a 
Moral  and  on  the  other  side  a  Legal  one, — that  is,  the 
Rights  and  Duties  to  which  that  Relationship  gives  rise 
and  in  which  it  really  consists  are  some  of  them  Moral 
and  some  Legal,  the  two  kinds  co-existing  together.  The 
Moral  Rights  and  Duties  flowing  from  the  fact  of  Marriage 
might  be  conceived  of  as  existing  previously  to  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  formation  of  a  State ;  though,  in  fact, 
such  a  conception  is  fiiisc  and  misleading  because  (such  is 
the  reciprocal  reaction  of  Positive  Law  and  of  Moral  Senti- 
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ment  upon  one  another)  it  is  only  through  the  presence 
of  Law  that  the  idea  of  Marriage  acquires  reality  and 
fixity ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  only  through 
the  Institution  of  the  Family,  resting  as  that  does  on  Mar- 
riage, that  the  State  developes  its  own  true  and  proper 
life.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  clearly  the 
Eights  and  Duties  which  the  Legislator  may  take,  and  in 
fact  does  take,  under  his  protection  from  those  other 
innumerable  and  commanding  Moral  claims  whicli  lay  a 
far  stronger  hold  on  the  innermost  Conscience  of  the 
Parties,  and  which  are  directed  to  emotions  and  to  infini- 
tesimal minutiai  of  daily  conduct  of  which  no  Court  of 
Justice  could  ever  take  cognisance. 

The  essential  ingredients  of  the  Moral  relationship  are 
(1.)  a  peculiar  and  life-long  Association  of  one  Man  with 
one  Woman  originating  in  a  Joint  Voluntary  Act,  (2.)  the 
contemplation  of  the  Birth,  Nurture,  and  Education  of 
Children,  (3.)  the  exercise  of  mutual  aflfections  and  the 
tendering  of  mutual  offices  of  Sympathy,  Companionship 
and  Solace  reaching  to  the  supremest  needs  and  the  loftiest 
aspirations  of  Human  Life.  This  description  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  true  Moral  relationship  denominated 
Marriage.  It  may  take  many  ages  in  any  country  for  this 
type  to  be  approximately  even  so  much  as  conceived.  In 
diflerent  Countries  and  different  Ages  all  kinds  of  variations 
from  this  type  have  been  manifested  or  experimentally 
attempted.  Such  eccentric  variations  are  Polygamous 
ilarriage  ;  "  Temporary  Marriage,"  or  Concubinage  ; 
''  Spiritual  Marriage,"  where  the  Birth  of  Children  is 
essentially  absent  from  the  conditions  contemplated  ; 
and  all  Marriages  which  profess  to  rest  upon  any 
other  basis   than  the  satisfaction  of  the  characteristic 
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instincts   of  Humanity  to  which   deference  is  paid  in 
Marriage  according  to  the  true  type. 

Now  though  Legislators  have  at  all  times  erred  both  in 
excess  and  defect  in  respect  of  enforcing  the  true  Moral 
aims  of  Marriage  by  direct  Legislation,  the  importance  of 
legally  ascertaining  the  epoch  at  which  a  new  Family  takes 
its  rise,  and  of  protecting  the  Personal  Rights  and  the 
Eights  of  Ownership  accruing  to  both  the  present  and 
future  members  of  the  Family,  at  once  casts  upon  the 
Legislator  the  responsibility  of  taking  public  cognisance 
of  the  Fact  of  Marriage,  even  were  the  integrity  of  Family 
Life  not  in  itself,  so  far  as  it  can  be  guarded  by  Law,  of 
the  most  intimate  concern  to  the  Statesman  and  the 
Lawgiver. 

But  the  importance  of  accurately  fixing  the  Fact  of 
Marriage  in  a  mode  cognisable  by  a  Judicial  Tribunal  is  in 
nowise  hmited  to  such  elementary  considerations  as  these. ' 
The  necessity  is  presented  at  every  turn  of  determining 
the  Family  which  is  responsible  for  the  Maintenance  and 
Guardianship  of  Children ;  of  distributing  on  just  principles 
Things  left  by  a  deceased  and  Intestate  Owner  among 
those  for  whom  he  is  morally  bound  to  provide,  or  of 
carrying  out  a  Testamentary  Disposition  ;  of  discovering 
the  Persons  on  whom  Taxation  for  special  purposes  pro- 
perly falls ;  and,  lastly,  of  solving  the  problems  presented 
by  the  Doctrine  of  "  Domicile,"  and  by  that  of  "  Settlement " 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  Poor-law. 

In  order,  then,  for  the  above  reasons,  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  precision  to  the  Fact  of  Marriage  so  far 
as  it  is  one  of  direct  interest  to  the  Legislator,  a  certain 
class  of  Laws  is  demanded  having  this  special  object  in 
view.  By  these  Laws  are  defined  the  Competency  of  the 
Persons  entering  into  the  Marriage-state,  the  Authentic 
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Signs  which  shall  notify, — ^for  legal  purposes, — that  a 
Marriage  has  taken  place  (or,  in  cases  in  which  such  a 
course  is  permitted,  where  it  has  been  Dissolved  during 
the  life -time  of  the  Parties) ;  and  the  Legal  Eights  and 
Duties  of  the  Married  Persons  in  respect  of  each  other,  of 
the  Children,  and  of  other  Persons. 

The  Competency  of  the  Persons  is  eminently  a  matter 
of  purely  Positive  Prescription,  and  will  differ  for  every 
country  according  to  local  Usages  generally  prevalent,  to 
Religious  beliefs  or  traditions,  to  the  prejudices  of  Race,  to 
the  exigencies  of  Chmate,  and  to  accidental  Political  con- 
venience. The  most  peculiar  class  of  difficulties  which 
tliis  part  of  the  Law  opens  up  are  those  connected  with 
Marriages  of  Affinity  or  Consanguinity.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  linger  over  these  difficulties,  as  they 
appertain  rather  to  the  Statesman  and  to  the  Morahst 
than  to  the  Jurist,  the  practical  La>vyer,  or  the  Judge. 

IL  Authentic  Svjns  that  the  Legal  Relationship  has  been 

Created. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  Moral  side  of  Mar- 
riage far  exceeds  in  importance  and  interest  the  Legal 
side,  and  the  recognition  of  this  fact  is  conveyed  in  the 
notorious  circumstance  that  in  all  Communities,  and 
eminently  in  Primitive  ones.  Marriage  is  bound  up 
with  the  Religious  Life  of  the  People,  and  all  that  con- 
<cnis  it  is  draped  in  the  giinnents  of  a  ceremonious  Ritual. 
Thus  it  often  comes  about  that  the  Authorities  whose 
s|K;cial  charj^e  it  is  to  guard  and  cultivate  the  direct 
Moral  life  of  the  people  widely  differ  from  the  State 
Autliorities  as  to  the  Modes  of  regulating  the  formal 
Conditions  of  Marriage.    The  cue  set  of  Authorities  will 
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demand  one  kind  of  Authentic  Signs  of  Marriage,  the 
other  another  kind  ;  the  one  will  recognise  and  provide 
for  Divorce,  the  other  will  discountenance  and  reject  it, 
or, — both  allowing  it, — one  will  allow  it  on  one  class  of 
grounds,  and  the  other  set  only  on  another;  one  set,  kgain, 
will  regard  certain  Persons  as  Competent  to  marry,  the 
other  will  regard  the  same  as  Incompetent.  The  amount 
of  divergencies  of  this  kind  will  be  different  at  different 
epochs,  and,  of  course,  in  different  countries.  The  true 
principle  undoubtedly  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the  State,  on 
its  Legal  side,  affects  only  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of 
Marriage  for  certain  very  definite  purposes,  and  is  wholly 
unqualified  to  engage  in  such  processes  of  Moral  discrimi- 
nation as  an  omniscient  Spiritual  Authority  could  alone 
properly  conduct, — the  State,  in  making  its  Law  of  Mar- 
riage, must  restrict  itself  severely  to  carrying  out  such 
objects  of  simple  Expediency  and  Justice  as  the  rude 
machinery  in  its  hands  enables  it  to  compass. 

This  principle  will  dictate  that,  in  fixing  the  Authentic 
Signs  of  a  Marriage,  the  Signs  selected  be  notorious,  simple, 
non-inquisitorial,  and  such  as  may  fully  suffice  to  ascertain 
that  the  Persons  marrying  are  within  the  class  of  Persons 
held  by  the  State  not  Incompetent  to  marry  either  by  rea- 
son of  Age  or  of  Consanguinity,  and  that  no  Fraud  is  being 
practised,  by  the  Persons  marrying,  upon  each  other  or  upon 
other  Persons.  The  State,  in  order  to  secure  these  ends, 
may  either  invent  Authentic  Signs  of  its  own  by  appointing 
special  Officers  to  Kegister  Marriages,  and  by  declaring  the 
Solemnities  or  Forms  to  be  observed  by  the  Parties ;  or 
else  may  adopt  the  Authentic  Signs  already  in  use  among 
any  particular  Eeligious  body  or  bodies ;  or  may  allow 
an  alternative  use  of  one  class  of  Signs  or  the  other. 
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Under  this  head  of  Law,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  considerations,  will  be  subdivided  the  following 
topics : — 

1.  Persons  who  are  or  who  are  not  competent  to  marry 

by  reason  of  Age ;  of  Consent  or  want  of  Consent 
of  Parents,  Eelations,  Guardians,  or  other  Persons  ; 
of  peculiar  conditions  of  Citizenship ;  of  Affinity; 
of  mental  and  physical  health ;  or  of  other  circum- 
stances. 

2.  Eights  and  Duties  of  Officials   and  other  Persons 

entitled  by  Law  to  witness  or  assist  in  performing 
the  Act  of  Marriage. 

3.  Forms  and  Solemnities  to  be  observed  by  the  Persons 

marrying,  or  by  other  Persons,  before  and  at  the 
time  of  Marriage. 

4.  Subsidiary  or  accessory  Solemnities  with  a  view  to 

Registration,  Publication,  and  the  like. 
1.  As  to  questions  of  Competency,  it  is  obvious  that 
some  of  the  causes  of  legal  disqualification  to  marry  are 
based  on  purely  Physical  conditions,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent,  and  whether  affecting  the  body  or  the  mind. 
Such  are  physical  immaturity,  malformation,  or  even 
special  disease,  as  Lunacy,  or  complaints  producing 
mental  imbecility.  Others  are  based  on  supposed  Moral 
considerations,  as  the  general  protection  of  Family  Life 
in  its  integrity  and  immaculate  simplicity,  or  the  preven- 
tion of  fraudulent  intrigues :  such  is  the  absence  of  the 
Consent,  formally  expressed,  or  else  implied,  of  cerUiin 
Persons — generally  the  nearest  relatives.  The  tendency 
of  modern  Legislation  is  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for 
such  Consent,  except  in  the  case  of  Minors.  Other  causes 
of  the  same  nature  are  those  implied  in  blood-relationship 
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and  in  the  more  artificial  relationships  growing  out  of  Mar- 
riage itself,  that  is,  in  "Consanguinity  "  and  "  Affinity." 
The  former  of  these  may  be  held  to  be  connected  with 
purely  Physical  reasons ;  but  the  defence  of  the  moral  and 
inviolate  unity  of  the  Family  is  a  sufficient,  and  probably 
a  main  inspiring,  ground  of  this  class  of  Legislation. 
Again,  other  causes  of  legal  disqualification  are  based  on 
purely  Political  considerations.  To  this  class  belong  the 
ancient  obstacles  at  Eome  to  Marriages  between  Plebeians 
and  Patriciai;is,  or  between  Eoman  Citizens  and  Latini  or 
Peregrini;  the  later  obstacles  inlmperialEometo  Marriages 
with  Heretics ;  and  the  modern  legal  obstacles,  existing  to  so 
large  an  extent  in  Switzerland,  for  the  prevention  of  inter- 
marriages between  Persons  belonging  to  different  Cantons. 
2,  3,  4.  As  to  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  Officials  con- 
cerned in  the  celebration  of  a  Marriage,  and  the  forms 
and  solemnities  legally  prescribed  as  essential  to  its  due 
celebration,  the  following  various  predicaments  are 
presented : — 

(1.)  Either  a  due  performance  of  the  Duties  imposed 
on  the  Officials  is  essential  to  the  vahdity  of 
the  Marriage,  or  it  is  not. 
(2.)  A  neglect  of  such  due  performance  may  either 
impair  the  validity  of  the  Marriage,  and  thereby 
may  or  may  not  entail  Penal  consequences  to 
the  delinquent  Official ;  or,  without  impairing 
the  validity  of  the  Marriage,  may  entail  such 
consequences. 
(3.)  The  due  observance  of  all  or  of  some  of  the  Forms 
and  Ceremonies  prescribed  by  Law  either 
may  be  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  vali- 
dity of  the  Marriage,  or  the  omission  of  them 
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may  simply  aflbrd  ground  for  obstruction  and 
postponement  to  be  encountered  at  the  hands 
of  anyone  who  chooses  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Over  and  above  the  protection  afforded  to  the  integrity  " 
of  Family  Life,  and  the  security  provided  against  fraudu- 
lent impositions,  by  Legislative  precautions  in  the  matter 
of  "  Consanguinity"  and  in  that  of  pubUcity  and  regu- 
larity in  the  celebration  of  Marriage,  it  is  not  infrequent 
to  seek  to  attain  the  same  ends  by  an  adaptation  of  the 
Criminal  Law.  From  this  policy  flow  such  Laws  as  those 
forbidding,  under  severe  Penal  Sanctions,  the  offences  of 
Abduction,  Bigamy,  and  Licest. 

///.  Rights  and  Duties  accruing  :  \,  As  between  the 
Parties  \  2.  As  between  the  Parties  on  the  one 
hand^  and  each  of  them^  and  the  Children  of 
the  Marriage  on  the  others  3.  As  between  the 
Parties  and  all  other  Persons, 

Li  respect  of  the  first  of  these  divisions,  that  compre- 
hending the  Eights  and  Duties  of  Married  Persons 
towards  each  other,  the  main  question  is  as  to  the  actual 
degree  in  which  the  Laws  of  civilised  States  do  in  fact 
attempt  to  reinforce  Moral  Duties  by  rendering  the 
Husband  and  Wife  severally  amenable  to  Courts  of 
Justice  for  Breach  of  any  of  these  Duties.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  largest  possible  diversity  of  practice  exists,  and 
has  always  exiiited,  with  respect  to  Legislation  in  this 
matter.  In  some  States,  especially  in  primitive  ones,  the 
Legal  and  tlie  Moral  Eights  and  Duties  are  co-extensive 
with,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other. 
In  others  the  Legal  Eights  and  Duties  are  reduced  to  the 
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smallest  possible  amount;  while  in  others  again— as  in 
most  European  States,  including  England — the  Legal 
Rights  and  Duties  affect  to  cover  a  large  portion  of 
the  same  ground  as  the  Moral,  but  of  course  not  the 
whole,  nor  even  the  more  important  part,  of  that  ground. 
The  Jurist,  then,  has  to  discover  a  Mode  of  Classification, 
which,  by  the  use  of  the  most  general  formuloe^  will 
adapt  itself  to  all  these  different  cases. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Husband  and  Wife  with 
respect  to  each  other  are  either 

(1.)  In  respect  of  the  person  of  each  other,  or 
(2.)  In  respect   of    Things    owned  by    one    or    the 
other. 


(1.)  Under  the  first  of  these  heads  will  be  included  all 
the  Laws  regulating  the  Claims  of  one  of  the  Parties  to 
the  Society  of  the  other  (so  far  as  the  Law  affects  to 
guarantee  it) ;  to  physical  Submission  (so  long  as  Law 
continues  in  the  barbarous  condition  in  which  it  attempts 
to  enforce  or  promote  such  submission) ;  and  to  Main- 
tenance and  Support  of  either  of  the  Parties  at  tlie  liands 
of  the  other.  The  exact  amount  and  kind  of  Society, 
Submission,  and  Maintenance  which  tlie  Law  attempts 
to  secure  will  be  described  in  this  place,  and  will  be 
expressed  under  the  form  of  Reciprocal  Rights  and  Duties. 
The  Modes  of  enforcing  the  several  Duties  may  be  by 
destroying  or  qualifying  the  Marriage  Relationship,  by 
providing  Pecuniary  Compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  in- 
jured Party,  or  by  enforcing,  through  any  available  means, 
the  actual  performance  m  specie  of  the  Duties  imposed. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  some  of  the  Laws  belong- 
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ing  to  this  head  have  respect  to  what  may  be  called 
purely  negative  Duties;  that  is,  Duties  to  abstain 
from  forming  connections  of  a  well-defined  kind  with 
other  Persons. 

(2.)  Under  the  second  head  will  be  included  the  Laws 
regulating  the  changes  effected  in  the  Eights  of  Owner- 
ship of  the  Parties  severally  by  the  Act  of  Marriage,  and 
the  Laws  determining  the  claims  of  the  Parties  severally  in 
respect  of  Things  acquired  by  either  of  them  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Marriage.  This  part  of  the  Law 
might  either  come  in  this  place  or,  under  the  head  of 
Laws  of  Ownership,  among  the  '*  Modes  of  acquiring  Eights 
of  Ownership."  It  happens,  however,  that  the  Laws  of 
Ownership  affecting  Married  Persons  have  generally 
formed  so  conspicuous  and  compact  a  System  by  them- 
selves, that  they  more  conveniently  fall  under  the  present 
head  than  under  the  former  one. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  which  Laws  regulating 
the  Eights  of  Ownership  of  Married  Persons  in  respect 
to  each  other  may  pursue. 

(1.)  The  Married  Persons  may,  after  the  Marriage, 
retain  for  all  purposes  the  same  Eights  of  Ownership  and 
the  same  capacities  for  acquiring  Eights  of  Ownership, 
whether  in  respect  of  each  other  or  of  other  Persons, 
which  they  had  before,  their  several  Duties  in  respect  of 
contributing,  botli  during  life  and  aftci-\^'ards,  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  household  and  to  the  Children's  main- 
tenance being  legally  assigned  on  some  broadly  recognised 
principle.  This  seems  to  be  the  method  to  which  the 
best  European  Legislation  is  gradually  tending,  and  which 
has  nearly  been  completely  developed  in  some  of  tlie 
States  of  America. 
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(2.)  According  to  a  second  method  some  artificial 
Relationship  between  the  Husband  and  Wife  witht  respect 
to  their  Eights  of  Ownership  is  instantly  created  by  the 
Marriage.  This  Eelationship,  in  the  countries  where  it 
exists,  has  been  based  upon  largely  prevalent  traditional 
maxims  or  beliefs,  though  it  owes  its  actual  shape  to 
certain  precise  legal  assumptions  or  moral  theories  as  to 
some  immutable  attitude  of  Husbands  and  Wives  to  each 
other.  The  best  and  readiest  instance  of  Legislation, 
proceeding  by  the  method  now  imder  consideration,  is 
supplied  by  the  EngUsh  Common-Law  doctrine  by  which, 
\\nith  respect  to  all  available  Eights  of  Ownership,  a 
Woman's  personaUty,  by  the  very  act  of  Marriage,  in- 
stantly merges  in  that  of  her  Husband.  The  injurious 
and  often  the  cruel  consequences  of  Laws  of  this  species 
have  been  often  pointed  out,  and,  indeed,  have  been 
recently  confessed  by  the  EngUsh  Legislature,  which  has 
already  taken  a  timid  and  furtive  step  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Li  criticising  Laws  regulating  the  Eights  of 
Ownership  of  Husband  and  Wife  in  respect  of  each  other, 
it  is  too  frequently  forgotten  that  the  value  of  all  such 
Laws  is  only  tested  when  the  moral  Duties  of  the  Parties 
to  one  another,  or  of  one  to  the  other,  begin  to  fail.  So 
long  as  they  are  keenly  felt  and  adequately  discharged, 
Laws  of  all  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  of  equal  value  or 
valuelessness.  But  it  is  when  inconsiderateness,  with 
all  its  attendant  and  growing  spectres  of  selfishness, 
cruelty,  and  tyranny,  disturbs  the  home,  tliat  the  good- 
ness of  a  Law  is  tested  for  the  protection  of  the  barest 
moral  claims  of  each,  and  especially  of  the  one  who  is 
pliysically  (and  perhaps,  through  a  crowd  of  social  in- 
lluences,  even  mentally)  the  least  capable  of  resistance. 
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It  is  impossible  to  stigmatise  in  too  severe  terms  a  Law 
which,  worthless  in  moments  of  tranquillity  and  confidence, 
so  soon  as  these  are  broken  instantly  starts  forward  and 
sides  in  every  possible  case  with  the  man  against  the 
woman.  The  iniquity  is  all  the  more  flagrant  in  a 
country  where  all  the  resources  of  judicial  machinery 
have  been  strained  to  the  uttermost  to  wrench  the  Law 
in  the  direction  of  justice  to  Women  in  any  class  of 
Society  which  is  able  to  pay  for  this  protection. 

(3.)  A  third  method  of  legislating  with  respect  to  the 
Rights  of  Ownership  of  Married  Persons  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  combination  of  the  two  other  methods.  It 
starts  with  presuming  a  certain  artificial  legal  Relation- 
ship as  to  Ownership  to  be  created  by  the  Marriage,  but 
leaves  to  the  Parties  themselves  a  considerable  latitude  of 
discretion  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  the  nature  of  this 
Relationship.  The  English  rules  as  applied  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  recognising  a  Wife's  "  Separate  Estate,"  and 
an  almost  unlimited  power  of  pre-nuptial  Settlement; 
the  various  systems  of  the  "  Regime  dotal"  and  of 
''  Communaxtte^''  prevailing  on  the  Continent,  are  sufficient 
illustrations  of  this  last  method. 

2.  As  to  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Married  Persons 
as  respects  their  Children,  they  concern : 

(1.)  The  Guardianship  of  the  Children's  j9^5ww. 

(2.)  The  Maintenance,  Nurture,  and  Education  of  the 
Children. 

(3.)  The  Rights  of  Ownership  of  the  Children. 

(L)  The  Rights  of  Guardianship  over  the  persons 
of  Children  as  held  by  one  of  the  Parents  correspond 
with    Duties    imposed    on    the    other    Parent,   on   the 
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Children  themselves,  or  on  third  Persons.  The  only  case 
in  which  competing  Eights  of  this  sort  can  come  into 
question  as  between  the  Parents  themselves  is  upon  the 
Parents  living  apart  from  each  other  without  dissolution 
of  the  Marriage,  and  in  the  absence  of  special  regulations 
decreed  by  a  competent  Court  of  Justiqe.  The  modifi- 
cations introduced  may  depend  upon  the  Age  or  the  Sex 
of  the  Children,  or — after  a  certain  Age — upon  the  will  of 
the  Children  themselves,  or  even  upon  special  terms  of 
the  ari'angement  entered  into  between  the  Husband  and 
Wife. 

Laws,  again,  regulate  in  many  countries  the  amount  of 
castigation  which  the  Parent  in  charge  of  the  Child  is 
justified  in  inflicting  upon  the  Child  who  resists  what  is 
regarded  as  his  legitimate  authority. 

As  respects  the  Duties  of  third  Persons,  Eemedies 
either  Criminal  or  Civil  are  usually  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  Parent  in  order  either  to  rescue  a  Child  wrongfully 
detained,  to  obtain  Compensation  for  injuries  done  to  the 
Child,  or  to  inflict  Penalties  on  ofienders  in  these  respects, 
in  order  to  deter  others  from  the  commission  of  like 
oflences. 

(2.)  As  to  the  Maintenance,  Nurture,  and  Education  of 
Children,  much  will  be  made  to  depend  during  the  life- 
time of  the  Parents  on  the  fact  of  Guardianship.  Never- 
theless the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Maintenance,  Nurture,  and  Education  of 
Children  may  be  made  to  fall  upon  one  Parent,  while  the 
Guardianship  or  even  the  choice  of  the  method  of  Nurture 
and  Education  may  be  left  to  the  other.  The  Law  regu- 
lating the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  the  Married  Persons 
severally  will  of  course  be  qualified  by  the  general  Law 
of  Ownership  as  peculiarly  affecting  Married  Persons. 
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With  respect  to  the  other  circumstances,  the  possibly 
different  Eeligious  Faith  of  the  two  Parents  introduces  a 
difficult  and  almost  insoluble  problem.  This  problem 
may  be  roughly  solved  for  practical  purposes,  either  by 
(under  the  circumstances  presupposed)  making  an  irresistible 
legal  Presumption  in  favour  of  some  specified  Faith,  as,  for 
example,  that  generally  upheld  by  the  State  Authorities ; 
or  by  conclusively  determining  in  favour  either  of  the 
Father  or  of  the  Mother  or  of  the  actual  Guardian  of  the 
Child,  if  the  Parents  are  living  apart ;  or  by  one  or  other 
of  these  methods  for  the  first  few  years  of  Infancy,  the 
Child  being  allowed,  so  soon  as  these  years  have  expired, 
to  elect  for  itself.  Obviously  this  problem  presents  the 
greatest  difficulty  when  one  of  the  Parents  is  dead,  and 
the  responsibility  is  cast  on  the  Court  of  determining  the 
Duties  to  which  the  surviving  Parent  is  liable.  In  such 
a  case  the  Court  can  only  act  by  very  general  rules,  and 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  perpetration,  even 
under  the  best  considered  rules,  of  frequent  injustice  and 
cruelty. 

There  is  a  class  of  Laws  which  might  with  almost  equal 
propriety  be  placed  here  or  under  either  of  the  heads  of 
Laws  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Administration  of 
the  State,  or  of  Laws  of  Civil  Injuries  and  Crimes.  These 
are  the  Laws  which  impose  special  Duties  on  Parents  with 
respect  to  their  Children  for  the  sake  of  comprehensive 
public  ends  as  well  as  of  the  private  advantage  of  the 
Children.  Such  are  Laws  commanding,  under  assigned 
Penalties,  the  Vaccination  of  infant  Children,  and  the 
Education,  according  to  certain  approved  methods,  of  all 
Children  up  to  a  certain  Age.  Such  also  are  Laws  of  the 
nature  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  like  Laws  regulating  the 
employment  of  Children.     Such  again  are  Laws  intro- 
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duced,  ia  connection  with  a  general  System  of  Poor- 
Laws,  for  the  punisliment  of  Parents  deserting  their 
Children  and  so  casting  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
them  upon  the  State. 

(3.)  As  to  the  legal  relations  of  Parents  to  their 
Children  in  respect  of  Ownership,  the  ordinary  modern 
Law,  in  the  event  of  Children  acquiring  Eights  of 
Ownership  otherwise  than  through  their  Parents,  treats 
the  Parents  as  mere  Guardians  or  Trustees  on  behalf  of 
their  Children  till  they  become  of  Age.  In  Eoman  Law, 
where  the  Patria  auctoritas  drove  its  roots  so  deeply  into 
the  whole  Legal  System,  it  was  only  under  very  special 
Legislation  that  a  Child  of  any  Age  could  have  any  Eights 
of  Ownership  as  against  its  Father.  The  constant  inroads 
made  on  this  doctrine  by  the  castrense  peculium  and  the 
quasi  castrense  peculium  are  known  to  all  students  of 
Eoman  Law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  under 
which  a  Father  lay  to  provide  for  his  Children  at  his 
death  is  testified  to  by  the  equally  well-known  querela  de 
inofficioso  testamento.  In  modern  France  the  relics  of  this 
last  Institution  survive  in  the  restrictions  in  favour  of  a 
man's  Family  imposed  on  his  power  of  Testamentary 
disposition. 

In  Ancient  Eome,  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  is  permitted  what  is 
called  a  legitimatio  per  suhsequens  matrimonium^  or  the 
possibility  of  rendering  Illegitimate  Children  L^timate 
by  the  Marriage  of  their  Parents  subsequent  to  their 
birth.  The  main  objection  to  a  Law  having  this  effect 
exists  in  the  case  of  there  being  Legitimate  Children  (that 
is.  Children   bom   after  the  Marriage),  as  well  as  the 
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Others.  In  this  case  it  is  alleged  with  reason  that 
Rights  of  Ownership  as  acquired  through  the  Will  of  the 
Parents  or  by  Intestate  Succession  from  them  may  often 
be  indefinitely  in  suspense,  it  being  always  open  to  the 
chance  that  Children  alleged  to  have  been  bom  before 
the  Marriage,  or  the  descendants  of  such  Children,  may 
appear  to  put  in  their  rival  claims  even  at  a  period  of 
time  indefinitely  remote.  Possibly  by  providing  for  due 
publication  of  the  Marriage  and  by  fixing  a  limit  of  Time 
within  which  such  Children  must  appear,  the  claims  of 
humanity  and  morality  might  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
practical  justice. 

3.  As  to  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Married  Persons 
in  respect  of  Other  Persons,  they  concern  : 
(1.)  Personal  Injuries  inflicted  by  third  Persons  on  one 

of  the  Parties  to  the  Marriage. 
(2.)  Liability  of  either  of  the  Parties  for  Contracts  made 
with  or  Injuries  inflicted  upon  third  Persons  by 
the  other  Party  either  before  or  during  the 
Marriage. 
(3.)  Certain   peculiar   Legal    results  of  the   assumed 
intimacy  of  the  association  between  the  Parties, 
as  exemplified  in  the  English  rules  r^ulating 
the  Admission   of   the   Evidence   of   Married 
Pei-sons  for   or  against   each   other    and  the 
amount  of  Resj)onsibility  incurred  by  one  of  the 
Parties  committing  a  Crime  in  the  presence  of 
the  other. 
The  first  of  these  divisions  covei^s  the  whole  subject  of 
('onipc»nsati(m   in   the   way   of  Pecuniary  Damages   for 
a<lulterv,  abduction,  detention,  defamation  of  character, 
nn<l  assiiults  of  all  sorts  [)roceeding  from  third  Person?*. 
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The  second  division  is  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the 
Contracts  made  and  the  Civil  Injuries  committed  by  either 
Party ;  with  the  doctrines,  familiar  to  English  Law,  of  the 
Wife's  presumed  Agency  on  behalf  of  her  Husband,  and 
of  the  possible  liability  of  her  Separate  Estate  to  answer 
for  her  Husband's  partnership  or  other  debts  ;  with  some 
of  the  consequences  of  the  French  separation  des  Mens ; 
and  with  the  consequences  of  the  Wife's  being  or  not  being 
in  nuinu  viri  in  Soman  Law.  The  doctrine  of  the  Koman 
doSy  in  some  of  its  aspects,  and  of  the  English  "  para- 
phernalia "  and  "  pin-money  "  will  also  find  a  place  here. 

The  third  division  in  its  terms  speaks  for  itself,  and, 
unless  rel^ated  to  the  department  dealing  with  Laws  of 
Precedure,  will  take  its  place  here,  solely  for  convenience 
of  reference.  It  will  probably  be  characterised  by  more 
that  is  irrational  and  accidental  than  other  branches  of 
this  part  of  the  Law,  and  will  contain  very  different 
matter  in  different  countries  and  at  different  epochs. 

IV.  Authentic    Signs    that   the    Legal  Relationship  has 

been  Terminated. 

In  the  description  of  the  Marriage  Eelationship  it  was  said 
to  be  essentially  hfe-long, — that  is,  enduring  for  the  joint 
life-time  of  the  Parties.  Looked  at  from  the  moral 
standing-point,  any  contemplated  teraiination  of  the 
Eelationship  to  be  brought  about  by  Acts  or  Events  less 
inevitable  or  momentous  than  the  close  of  Human  Life 
would  wholly  alter  the  character  of  Marriage  in  respect 
of  the  total  gelf-surrender  which  it  demands  as  well  as  of 
the  reality,  the  strength,  and  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
bonds  which  it  presupposes.  Thus,  in  treating  of  Marriage 
even  from  the  juridical  point  of  view  which  can  only  be 
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based  on  the  moral  one,  the  sole  authentic  Sign  which,  in 
a  typical  constitution  of  Society,  can  be  selected  as 
indicating  the  termination  of  the  Marriage  Eelationship  is 
the  Death  of  either  of  the  Parties. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  actual  problem  proposed 
to  Legislators,  so  far  from  being  of  this  simple  nature,  is 
one  of  the  highest  degree  of  complexity,  and  has  led  to 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  handling  in  Ancient  and  in 
Modern  States.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  development  of 
general  Human  Nature  hitherto ;  to  the  distorted  and 
abortive  products  of  individual  growth ;  to  the  vicious 
educational  and  political  systems  which  have  everywhere 
prevailed;  to  the  unhappy  historical  antecedents  which 
have  damped  the  energies  of  even  the  most  aspiring 
nations ;  and  to  a  number  of  other  more  indefinite  causes, 
it  is  only  very  mrely,  both  in  national  habits  and  in  in- 
dividual instances,  that  the  Marriage  Eelationship  attains 
to  a  standard  at  all  resembling  that  of  its  typical  perfec- 
tion. Short  of  attaining  tliis  standard,  it  admits  of  ex- 
hibiting an  indefinite  number  of  gradations  down  to  a 
vanishing-point,  at  which  it  can  be  said  to  exist  in  no 
sense  whatever,  except  in  name.  At  some  points  on  the 
scale  of  progressive  degradation  it  retains  a  considerable 
semblance  to,  or  reminiscence  of,  the  true  type.  A  limited 
number  of  the  affections  and  of  tlie  intellectual  faculties 
arc  called  into  play,  and  a  tolerably  sincere,  though  by 
no  means  complete  and  unreserved,  self-surrender  (espe- 
cially on  the  physically  weaker  side)  is  accomplished. 
The  fruits  reaped  are  those  of  a  more  or  less  agreeable 
partnership,  nmtual  solace  of  a  more  or  less  serviceable 
kind,  and  in  the  average  of  cases  a  courteous  compromise 
of  individual  and  opposed  claims.     Far  removed  as  such 
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a  State  of  things  is  from  the  true  Marriage,  in  which 
every  particular  and  most  characteristic  emotion,  faculty, 
and  function  of  either  Party  has  its  own  individuality  in- 
tensified to  the  uttermost  through  baptism  in  the  font  of 
self-sacrifice,  still  it  is  not  incompatible  with  domestic 
repose,  and  with  a  Ufe  neither  unhappy  nor  unprofitable. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  outward  form  and  legal  in- 
cidents of  the  Marriage  lielationship  are  not  seldom 
present  when  even  this  imperfect  amount  of  union  is  dis- 
covered to  be  wanting.  The  sad  story  of  such  cases  need 
not  be  told  here.  The  actual  legal  bond  is  found  to  be 
too  fragile  to  resist  the  strain  of  temptation,  or  the  attrac- 
tion of  what  is  only  too  readily  accepted  as  a  possibly 
higher  and  fuller  hfe.  The  old  tie  is  rudely  severed,  and 
new  ones  of  every  shade  of  moral  value  are  entered  upon 
with  more  or  less  of  rashness  or  awe-stricken  hesitation. 
The  result  is  the  creation  of  a  number  of  newly-competing 
blood-relationships  preferring  claims  of  difierent  kinds  to 
the  solicitude  of  Parents,  to  the  protection  of  Laws,  and  to 
the  indulgence  of  Society. 

The  question,  then,  before  the  Lawgiver  is  as  to 
whether  in  any  case  whatever  he  shall  recognise,  and,  as 
it  were,  condescend  to  this  imperfect  and  lamentable  state 
of  things.  So  far  as  he  docs,  he  may  undoubtedly  be  said 
to  incline  to  the  support  of  it,  and — to  that  extent — to 
debase  the  ideal  conception  of  Marriage.  If  he  do  not, 
he  allows  misery  and  confusion  to  be  the  lot  of  a  number 
of  innocent  Persons,  who  thus  become  destitute  of  many 
just  claims  as  against  the  Society  which  has  given  them 
birth,  and  more  especially  as  against  their  natural  Parents 
who  are  jointly  responsible  for  all  that  befalls  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  here  than  thus  briefly  to 
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indicate  the  nature  of  the  problem  which  lies  before  the 
Lawgiver.  It  has  been  practically  solved  in  all  countries^ 
both  Qf  the  ancient  and  of  the  modern  world  (subject  to 
certain  temporary  exceptions  due  to  the  supremacy,  in 
the  field  of  Law,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Authority),  by  the 
creation  of  Laws  of  Divorce.  The  general  effect  of  such 
Laws  is  to  recognise  certain  &cts,  other  than  the  death  of 
either  of  the  Parties,  on  the  occurrence  of  whichj— ^as 
properly  established  before  a  Judicial  Authority,— ^the 
Marriage  Kelationship  is  legally  terminated.  The  selec- 
tion of  such  facts,  and  of  the  kind  of  Evidence  necessary 
to  establish  them,  are  matters  at  once  of  the  highest  imv 
portance  and  of  the  greatest  diflSculty.  The  infidehty  of 
one  of  the  Parties  would  of  itself  be  an  obvious  ground 
for  the  release  of  the  other ;  but  the  appUcation  of  this 
test  demands  the  most  keen  judicial  acumen,  inasmuch  as 
a  wide  opportimity  is  opened  for  the  promotion  of  con- 
spiracies between  the  Husband  and  Wife,  of  a  nature 
fatal  to  the  pulDlic  support  of  the  Institution  of  Marriage. 
Furthermore,  questions  of  Conjugal  Infidelity  are  danger- 
ously favourable  to  the  propagation  of  a  system  of 
espionage  subversive  of  the  best  tendencies  and  habits 
of  domestic  life,  and  generally  detrimental  to  Social  con- 
fidence. 

Whatever  facts  are  selected  as  grounds  of  Divorce,  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  support  of  Marriage  in  its  essential 
moral  integrity  that  the  tests  should  be  equally  applicable 
in  all  possible  respects  to  both  Sexes  without  distinc- 
tion. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  distinct,  and  in  some  measure 
opposed,  grounds  upon  which  Divorce  may  be  granted, 
according  as  the  purpose  is  to  afford  relief  to  either  Party 
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suffering  from  the  Infidelity  of  the  otlier,  or  to  afford  a 
general  relief  to  both  Parties  on  the  ground  that  the 
Marriage  is  proved  to  be  infelicitous,  and  its  continuance 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Parties  themselves  or 
of  Society  at  large.  If  Legislators  generally  hesitate  to 
apply,  otherwise  than  on  the  most  cautious  principles  and 
after  the  strictest  investigation,  the  Kemedy  of  Divorce  on 
the  first  of  these  grounds,  it  is  with  still  greater  reluctance 
that  (if  at  all)  they  apply  the  same  Eemedy  on  the  latter 
class  of  grounds.  Indeed  it  is  customary  in  most  modem 
States  to  stop  short  of  applying  the  full  Eemedy  in  any 
case  other  than  where  one  of  the  Parties,  being  trans- 
parently innocent,  has  been  grossly  injured  by  the  other 
Party  in  a  matter  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  bare 
existence  of  the  Marriage  Eelationship  in  its  moral  aspects. 
In  cases  not  falling  under  this  head,  as  in  those  involving 
cruelty,  recklessness,  negligence,  desertion,  and  what  may 
be  called  moral  tyranny,  modern  Laws  usually  supply 
(but  in  this  case  with  a  parsimony  and  a  timidity  which 
is  much  to  be  deprecated)  the  sort  of  Remedy  which  is 
imphed,  not  in  dissolving  the  Marriage,  but  in  modifying 
and  restricting  certain  of  its  general  Eights  and  Duties. 
Some  Systems  of  Law,  indeed,  favour  Modifications  of  this 
sort  when  brought  about  by  common  consent.  The 
English  Judicial  Separation  and  the  French  separation 
des  Mens  are  notable  instances  of  Special  Legislation,  in- 
troduced in  order  to  carry  out,  in  different  ways,  the  last 
class  of  objects. 

Assuming  that  it  has  been  determined  by  a  competent 
Court  of  Justice  that  either  the  Legal  Eolations  of 
Marriage  shall  be  dissolved,  or  its  ordinary  Eights  and 
Duties  qualified,  a  difficult  problem  is  yet  presented  as  to 
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the  consequent  alterations  in  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  a 
variety  of  Persons  whom  the  change  of  circumstances 
affects.  The  Persons  whose  interests  are  most  nearly  at 
stake  are  necessarily  the  Children  of  the  Marriage. 
Special  provision  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  Court, 
subject  to  general  Rules  of  Law,  as  to  (1.)  the  Guardian- 
ship of  the  Children ;  (2.)  the  expenses  of  their  Main- 
tenance and  Education,  and  the  character  of  the  latter ; 
(3.)  as  to  opportunities  of  more  or  less  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  Children  on  the  part  of  the  Parent  who 
is  not  recognised  as  their  Guardian.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Eights  of  Ownership  of  the  two  Parents  severally 
will  have  to  be  judicially  readjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  novel  state  of  circumstances.  In  some  cases,  also,  a 
Law  of  Divorce  may  provide  for  Pecuniary  Compensation 
being  obtained  from  a  third  Person,  through  whose  Acts 
the  occasion  of  the  Divorce  has  been  brought  about. 

In  the  above  general  review  of  Laws  regulating  the 
peculiar  Eights  and  Duties  of  Husbands  and  Wives,  and 
of  Parents  and  Children,  it  has  been  necessary  to  assume 
provisionally  either  that  a  true  Marriage  exists,  or  that 
it  does  not  exist,  and  to  take  no  account  of  the  unhappy, 
though  too  frequent,  cases  in  which,  even  in  highly 
advanced  countries,  the  relation  of  Parent  and  Child  is  a 
reality,  but  that  of  Husband  and  Wife — in  any  legal  sense 
at  least — is  not.  Many  of  the  same  considerations  which 
may  be  urged  for  supporting,  through  the  medium  of 
Law,  the  Institution  of  Marriage  might  also  be  urged  for 
giving  some  passing  validity,  even  to  those  fleeting 
and  insecure  Connections  which  at  least  have  this 
momentous  result  in  common  with  Marriage, — that  from 
them  Children  derive  their  birth. 
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No  doubt  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  Legislator  is  sur- 
rounded with  perplexity.  He  will  hesitate  to  recognise 
various  grades  of  Marriage,  and  thereby  ii^cidentally  to 
promote  their  formation ;  and  he  will  equally  hesitate  to 
deny  the  moral  claims  which  Children  have  upon  their 
natural  Parents,  and '  which  each  Parent  has  upon  the 
other  to  contribution  for  the  proper  MaintenancQ,  Jf urtufe, 
and  Education  of  Children.  For  Juridical  purposes  it  is 
sufficient  to  notice  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  order 
to  explain  the  Legal  theory  of  Marriage,  and  to  .point,  out 
how  far  soine  of  the  Eights  and  Duties  involved  in  it  may 
not  be  confined  to  it,  but  may,  imder  a  just  System  of 
Law,  be  attached  to  Connections  upon  which  thq  States- 
man and  th^  Moralist  properly  frown.  The  details  of 
the  part  of  the  Law  here  alluded  to  will  probably  fall 
under  Laws  relating  to  the  Belief  of  the  Poor,  and  thereby 
under  the  general  head  of  Laws  relating  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Administration  of  the  State. 

B.  Guardian  and  Ward. 

It  has  been  customary  in  most  organised  Systems  of 
Law  and  Institutional  Treatises  to  handle  under  a  separate 
heading  of  its  own  the  topic  of  Parent  and  Child,  This 
topic  has  here  been  included  under  the  general  heading 
of  Husband  and  Wife,  or  rather  the  two  topics  have  been 
treated  as  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The 
grounds  for  this  redistribution  v/ill  be  easily  apprehended 
by  those  who  recognise  that  the  best  system  of  classifi- 
cation is  that  which  is  at  once  most  natural  and  most 
convenient.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  the  relation 
of  Husband  and  Wife  without  adverting  to  their  joint,  or, 
it  may  be,  their  conflicting.  Eights  and  Duties  with  respect 
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to  their  Children,  far  more  decisively  than  to  their  Eights 
and  Duties  with  respect  to  any  other  Persons.  It  is,  then, 
better  to  treat  in  one  and  the  same  place  the  class  of 
Eights  and  Duties  of  Parents  in  relation  to  their  Children, 
and  that  of  the  two  Parents  in  relation  to  each  other. 
Indeed  it  cannot  but  lead  either  to  much  repetition  or 
to  needless  confusion  to  endeavour  to  break  up  the 
subject  into  two  parts. 

No  such  reasoning  applies  to  the  heading  of  Guar- 
dian and  Ward.    It  is  a  purely  artificial  and  independent 
Eelationship,  created  by  nothing  else  than  Positive  Law, 
though  in  compliance,  like  most  other  legal  creations, 
with  the  demands  of  sentiments  having  a  purely  moral 
origin.      The  obvious  possibility  of  both  Parents  d3ring 
before  the  Child  or  Children  of  the  Marriage  shall  have 
attained  to  an  Age  at  which  they  may  be  presumed  com- 
petent to  avail  themselves  of  the  Eights  or  to  perform  the 
Duties  cast  upon  them  suggests  tlie  necessity  of  substi- 
tuting, for  these  purposes,  some  Person  or  Persons  in  the 
place  of  the  natural  protectors  of  whom  they  are  bereft. 
A  like  necessity  may  be  held  to  arise  when  accidental 
Events,  other  than  the  Death  of  both  Parents,  seem  likely 
to  prejudice  the  legal  interests  of  the  Children  themselves, 
or  of  other  Persons  liable  to  be  affected  by  their  legal 
Incompetency.     Such  Events  are  the  Death  of  one  of 
the  Parents,  coupled  with  the   Insanity,  Imprisonment, 
Absence,  or  re-Marriage  of  the  other,  or  the  happening 
of  any  one  of  these  Events  to  one  of  the  Parents  and  of 
some  other  of  them  to  the  other,  or, — when  possible, — of 
the  same  Event  to  both.     In  such  cases  all  civilised  States 
have  provided  for  the  appointment  of  competent  Persons 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Children,  to  maintain  their 
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Eights,  and  to  perform,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  Duties  to 
which  the  Children  might,  otherwise,  be  held  hable. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  only  in  cases  of  Infancy  that  Guardians 
for  the  above  general  purposes  are  needed.  The  Eoman 
Curator  was  appointed  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
Young  in  the  matter  of  Ownership  after  the  true  Guardian- 
ship of  the  Tutor  had  ceased,  and  yet  it  was  not  held 
expedient  to  trust  the  Minor, — owing  to  his  presumed 
inexperience  of  the  world, — under  the  Age  of  twenty-five 
entirely  to  himself.  Similarly  the  condition  of  the  Lunatic 
presents,  for  many  purposes,  the  same  claims  upon  the  pro- 
tective care  of  the  State  as  does  that  of  the  Infant.  The  m  ain 
differences  between  the  regulations  as  to  Guardianship  in 
the  two  cases  are  introduced  by  the  universality,  certainty, 
and  definiteness  of  the  physical  and  mental  circumstances 
of  Infants,  as  contrasted  with  the  numberless  vicissitudes 
and  individual  idiosyncracies which  characterise  a  condition 
of  Lunacy.  The  possible  suspension  of  that  state  during 
what  is  called  a  lucid  interval  demands,  again,  fresh 
modifications.  The  policy  of  protecting  dissolute  or  pro- 
fligate Persons  against  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts, 
as  recognised  by  the  Eoman  Institution  of  the  curatela 
prodigij  is  one  that  commends  itself  little  to  modern  States, 
though,  where  the  direct  legal  interests  of  other  Persons 
are  involved.  Courts  of  Justice,  such  as  the  English  Court 
of  Chancery,  will  sometimes  interfere  by  the  momentary 
assumption  of  the  Duties  of  a  Guardian,  and  will  protect 
the  Eights  at  stake. 

The  Mode  of  Appointment  of  a  Guardian  for  any  of 
the  above  or  other  purposes  is  naturally  a  matter  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  Legislator  or  the  Judge,  and  admits  of  the 
application  of  different  or  divergent  rules  for  different 
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states  of  Society  according  as  the  moral  claims  or  particular 
interests  of  the  Person  protected,  of  the  Persons  related  to 
and  connected  with  such  Person,  and  of  the  State  itself, 
are  held  to  be  of  paramount  consideration.  The  modern 
tendency  is  to  recognise  as  far  as  possible  the  usual 
dictates  of  natural  feeling  or  National  custom  without 
sacrificing  the  claims  of  certainty,  or  of  efficiency,  and  with- 
out disregarding  the  proper  responsibility  of  all  Parties 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  Guardianship  of  Infants,  it  is 
an  obvious  course  to  permit  to  Parents  the  greatest  latitude 
in  the  way  of  appointing  Guardians  to  their  Children  by 
Will,  and  the  Law  must  declare  whether  the  Will  of  the 
Father  or  that  of  the  Mother  is  to  prevail,  in  the  case  of 
discrepancy  between  them  ;  whether  the  surviving  Parent 
can  be  excluded  from  being  a  Guardian,  or  can  be  asso- 
ciated with  another  Guardian,  by  the  Will  of  the  deceased 
Parent ;  and  what  rule  shall  prevail  in  the  case  of  one  or 
both  Parents  dying  Intestate  or  making  no  provision  for 
tlic  case.  Under  the  last-mentioned  circumstances,  and 
also  in  cases  of  Lunacy  and  the  like,  the  Law  may  either 
provide  for  certain  Persons,  generically  described,  being 
nominated  as  Guardians,  in  default,  perhaps,  of  objections 
formally  established,  or  else  it  may  provide  that  every  case 
be  considered  by  itself  and  brought  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  special  set  of  officers,  as — for  instance — of  the  Pnctor 
at  liome  or  of  the  Chancellor  or  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  in  England.  The  duration  of  Guardianship,  the 
mcnle  of  investigating  and  redressing  Injuries  committed 
by  Guardians,  the  mode  of  changing  or  of  supplementing 
Guardians,  and  the  Kights  and  Duties  of  Wards  in 
respect  of  their  Guardians,  will  form  the  topics  of  other 
parts  of  tins  branch  of  a  complete  Code. 
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Thus  the  whole  scheme  of  this  liead  of  the  subject  will 
be  as  follows : — 

I.  General  description   of  the  Legal  Kelationship  ot 
Guardian  and  Ward. 

II.  Events  of  difiercnt  sorts  on  the  happening  of  wliich 
the  Kelationship  is  demanded. 

m.  Mode  of  Appointment  of  Guardians  for  different 
purposes. 

IV.  Eights  and  Duties  of  Guardians  and  Wards 
respectively : 

1.  In  respect  of  the  Personal  Rights  of  the  Wards, — 

that    is,  of   Maintenance,    Nurture,    Education, 
Protection,  and  Good  Fame. 

2.  In  respect  of  the  Eights  of  Ownership,  or  of  the 

Eights  under  a  Contract,  of  Wards. 

3.  In  respect  of  Duties  to  be  performed  by  Wards. 

4.  In  respect  of  Eights  and  Duties  of  Guardian  and 

Ward  reciprocally. 

V.  Duration  of  Guardianship  and  Modes  of  changing 
and  supplementing  Guardians. 

VI.  Modes  of  investigating  and  redressing  Injuries 
committed  by  Guardians. 

C.  Trustees,  Exeottors,  axd  Administrators. 

There  are  at  least  two  distinct  Modes  in  which  the 
notion  of  a  legal  "  Trust  "  may  be  regarded.  It  may  be 
regarded  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  a  device 
spontaneously  invented  by  the  Administrators  of  Law  for 
the  purpose  of  redressing  the  moral  unfairness  which 
accidentally  becomes  prevalent  through  the  rigid  stiffness 
of  antiquated  Law,     Or  the  notion  of  a  Trust  may  be 
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regarded  as  bound  up  with  the  very  existence  of  every 
Legal  System,  however  refined  and  developed,  and  as  likely 
to  become  more  and  more  prominent  with  every  forward 
step  in  Civilisation.    Both  of  these  conceptions  are  in  fact 
at  once  true.     The  early  notion  of  a  Legal  Trust  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  a  reverence  for 
tlie  formal  side  of  Existing  Laws,  and  for  the  demands  of  ^ 
Moral  Justice  or  of  Social  Expediency.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  soon  as  ever  the  notion  of  a  Legal  Trust  was  adequately 
evolved,  tlie  possibility  of  creating,  imder  the  name  of 
Trusts,  enormous  classes  of  novel  Eights  and  Duties, 
needed  by  the  expansion  of  National  Ufe,  progressively 
discovered  itself.     The  history  of  Fideicommissa  at  Eome 
and  of  many  of  the  leading  Equitable  doctrines  of  the  Courts 
of  Chancery  in  England,  are  only  specimens  of  a  natural 
process  which  might  reproduce  itself  any  number  of 
times.     Whatever  may  be  the  case  on  the  first  budding  of 
the  conception,  it^  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  creation 
or  recognition  of  a  legal  Trust  does  not  in  itself  imply 
any  attempt  to  make  coextensive  the  provinces  of  Legal 
and  of  Moral  Eight  and  Duty.     All  it  impUes  is  the 
attempt  to  mark  out  with  a  fresh  subtlety  of  description 
and  of  limitation  a  newly  introduced  class  of  strictly  Legal 
Eights  and  Duties,  and  so  far  to  innovate  upon  all  existing 
Eules  of  Literprctation  and  of  Procedure  as  is  needed  in 
order  to  make  those  Eights  and  Duties  effective.     Thus 
the  leading  elements  in  the  conception  of  a  Trust  arc : 
(1)  a  special  description  and  limitation  of  a  newly  intro- 
duced class  of  Eights  and  Duties,  the  general  character- 
istic of  such  class  being  that  of  an  increased  plasticitj^ 
exactness,  and  adaptability  to  special  circumstances,  as 
compared  with  the  Eights  and  Duties  under  the  ol^er 
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Law  ;  (2)  a  suspension  or  abrogation  of  all  existing  Legal 
Eules,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  complete  eflfect  to 
the  supplementary  or  substituted  Eights  and  Duties  thus 
newly  introduced ;  and  ( 3)  a  special  System  of  Procedure 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  such  Eights  and  enforcing 
such  Duties. 

But  a  radical  element  in  every  Trust  has  not  yet  been 
stated.  It  is  true,  on  one  side  of  it,  that  a  Trust  imphes 
nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  certain  novel  Eights 
and  Duties  over  and  above  those  recognised  by  the  general 
body  of  the  existing  Legal  System.  On  the  other  side,  a 
Trust  is  at  once  the  eflfect  and  the  cause  of  a  real  increase 
of  moral  sensitiveness  in  a  Nation.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  cogently  felt  that  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  univer- 
saUty  of  Legal  Eules  and  of  the  general  expediency  of 
respect  being  paid  to  that  universality,  nevertheless  it  is 
too  great  an  outrage  on  public  fcehng  to  permit  persons 
to  use  the  very  machinery  of  Justice  as  a  means  of  doing 
unjust  Acts ;  to  become,  through  the  help  of  the  Law, 
enriched  by  their  own  wrong-doing;  and  to  counten- 
ance Persons  in  a  Court  of  Justice  in  not  being  open, 
honest,  fair,  and  even-handed  in  all  their  dealings.  Such 
sentiments  become  more  and  more  incorporated  in  the 
very  structure  of  Legal  Systems.  The  doctrine  of  bona 
jides^  as  entertained  by  the  Eoman  Praetor,  and  that  of 
"  Conscience  "  or  "  Equity  "  in  the  English  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, are  illustrious  instances  of  such  Juridical  progress. 
Still  more  interesting  is  the  growing  extension  of  Equitable 
Procedure  to  English  Common  Law  Courts,  and  the 
recent  "  fusion"  of  Common  Law  and  Equity  in  the  Legal 
Systems  of  some  of  the  American  States.  In  this  way, 
where  conscientious   action  is  clearly  absent,  Courts  of 
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Law  not  only  resent  the  strain  of  all  Legal  Kules,  trans- 
muting, as  in  the  crucible  of  the  Alchemist,  a  Eight  in 
respect  of  one  Person  into  a  Duty  in  respect  of  another, 
but,  furthermore,  they  encourage  the  multiplication  of 
transactions  between  Persons  where  the  only  basis  of 
reliance  is  the  Good  Faith  of  the  Parties.  Li  this  way 
a  larger  incubus  of  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Judi- 
cial Authority,  and  it  may  be  open  to  dou\)t  whether  the 
interference  of  Law  in  such  fine  matters  of  Moral  con- 
scientiousness is,  in  the  long  run,  favourable  or  otherwise 
to  National  Morality.  However  this  may  be,  the  depart- 
ment of  Law  which  deals  with  Trusteeship,  which  defines 
its  nature,  which  describes  the  Eights  and  Duties  implied 
in  it,  and  which  determines  the  Modes  in  which  it  takes  its 
rise,  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  sections  of  modem 
Ix^gal  Systems.  It  is  here  coupled  with  the  part  of  the  Law 
which  deals  with  Executors  and  Administrators,  inasmuch 
as  these  latter  are  only  Trustees  of  a  paiticular  sort, 
thougli  from  their  importance  they  deserve  to  be  especially 
named. 

It  is  obvious  that  Trustees  eminently  fulfil  the 
conditions  required  to  be  satisfied  by  the  Special  Classes 
c)f  Persons  forming  tlie  subject-matter  of  the  present 
chapter.  In  one  aspect,  tlieir  Eights  and  Duties  have 
solely  reference  to  the  interests  of  Private  Persons  witliin 
tlie  narrow  circle  of  Domestic  or  of  limited  Social  Life.  In 
anotlier  aspect,  tliey  are  State  OfTicials,  whose  conduct  is  a 
matter  of  incessant  concern  to  the  Authorities  of  the  State, 
and  wliose  Acta  are  controlleil,  superviseil,  and  directed 
from  fir^t  to  last  by  a  Court  of  com jKitent  jurisdiction. 

One  large  class  of  Duties  appertaining  to  Trustees 
is   that   of  doing  Acts  on  behalf  of  Persons  invested 
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with  Eights  or  made  liable  to  tlie  performance  of  Duties, 
wlio  by  reason  of  special  Incapacities  of  body,  mind,  or 
situation,  whether  permanent,  temporary,  or  occasional,  are 
unable  themselves  to  do  the  Acts  those  Rights  and  Diaties 
presuppose  in  order  that  the  benefits  of  the  one  may  be 
reaped,  and  the  liabilities  of  the  other  be  discharged. 

Another  class  of  Duties  appertaining  to  Trustees  pre- 
supposes no  Incapacity  in  apy  other  Person,  but  is 
imposed  either  by  the  mere  will  of  Private  Persons,  as 
enforced  by  the  State,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
Trustee, — as  in  the  case  ofjideicommissa  at  Borne,  and  of 
all  that  large  class  of  things  which,  under  the  technical 
System  of  English  Law,  are  capable  of  being  left  by  Will 
dr  of  being  conveyed  to  one  Person  "  to  the  use  of,"  as 
it  is  said,  or  "  in  Trust  for  "  another. 

A  third  class  of  Duties  appertaining  to  Trustees  is 
imposed  itpon  them  by  the  State,  wholly  independently  of 
their  own  will,  and,  possibly,  of  the  intention  of  other 
Persons,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Frauds,  of 
satisfying  natural  expectations,  and  of  carrying  out  ends 
generally  recognised  as  of  public  importance.  To  this 
class  belong  many  of  the  Duties  arising  out  of  what  are 
called  in  England  "  Constructive  Trusts."  Thus  where  a 
Person  employs  another  Person's  property  in  any  trade  or 
speculation  there  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  a 
"  Constructive  Trust ''  as  to  the  property  so  acquired  or 
the  profits  so  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Principal, 
Owner,  or  other  Person  whose  property  has  been  involved 
in  the  transaction. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  sketch  of  the  natural 
method  according  to  which  this  part  of  the  Law  may  be 
distributed : — 
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I.  Description  of  the  general  Legal  Relations  implied  in 
the  fact  of  Trusteeship. 

II.  Modes  in  which  the  Eelationship  takes  its  rise. 

1.  Existing  Legal  or   Moral  Relationships  giving 

rise,  under  special  circumstances,  to  a  legal  Pre- 
sumption of  Trusteeship. 

2.  Acts  of  Private  Persons. 

3.  Acts  of  Judicial  Officers. 

4.  Acts  of  Persons  who  become  Trustees, 
in.  Eights  and  Duties  of  Trustees. 

rV.  Modes  of  enforcing  the  Duties  of  Trustees. 

/.  Description  of  the  general  Legal  Relations  implied  in 

the  fact  of  Trusteeship. 

Where  two  or  more  Persons  are  so  related  to  each 
other  tliat,  independently  of  the  operation  of  the  general 
Law  of  Ownership,  of  Contract,  of  Civil  Injuries,  or  of 
Crimes,  one  of  those  Persons  is  held  liable  by  the  State  to 
the  performance  of  certain  Duties  in  respect  of  the  other  or 
others  on  the  ground  of  a  presumed  Moral  Confidence 
existing  between  them,  the  Person  so  held  liable  is  said 
to  be  a  Trustee  for  the  other  or  others.  In  England  the 
Person,  on  behalf  of  whom  the  Duty,  or  the  so-called 
"  Trust,"  is  to  be  discharged,  is  called,  from  the  Norman- 
French,  the  cestui-que  trust.  In  Rome  he  was  called  the 
futei'Cominissarius^  and  the  Trustee  the  flduciarius. 
The  object  of  the  Trust  may  be  the  Personal  Security,  the 
Moral  Welfiire, — (as  the  Education), — or  the  general  Main- 
tenance of  the  Person  on  behalf  of  whom  the  Trust  is 
held ;  or  it  may  be  the  exercise  of  Eights  of  Ownership, 
or  the  performance  of  Duties  arising  either  out  of  Ownership 
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or  out  of  Contract,  or  it  may  be  the  bringing  or  defending 
Actions  at  Law. 


//.  Modes  in  which  the  Relationship  takes  its  rise, 

1 .  The  most  ordinary  cause,  historically,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  Trusteeship  has  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  Law  to  convert  a  widely  recognised  Moral 
Eelationship  into  a  Eelationship  strictly  Legal.  This  may 
be  done  either  by  transforming  a  purely  Moral  Duty  into 
a  Legal  one,  or  by  expanding  the  confines  of  a  Legal  Duty 
and  increasing  its  stringency.  The  early  history  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  in  the 
matter  of  Lands,  settled  on  Persons  generally  capable  by 
the  ordinary' Law  of  holding  them  but  so  settled  with  the 
Intention,  more  or  less  avowed,  of  benefiting  Keligious 
Corporations,  or  of  benefiting  a  variety  of  more  or  less  de- 
serving Persons  incapable,  by  the  same  Law,  of  holding  the 
Lands, — or  at  least  of  taking  them  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case, — afibrds  an  instance  of  tlie  Mode  in  which  a 
Court  may  attempt  to  create  Tnists  in  the  fiice  of  the  letter 
of  the  Law,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  expectations 
grounded  on  a  sort  of  Moral  Relationship.  In  the  instance 
here  selected  it  is  tnie  that  two  kinds  of  policy, — that  of 
discouraging  "  Gifts  in  Mortmain  "  (or  gifts  of  land  to  a 
certain  class  of  permanent  Corporations),  and  that  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Intentions  of  Donors  or  Settlors, — came  into 
conflict  with  one  another,  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
the  Legislature  severally  personating  the  rival  political 
conceptions.  Nevertheless,  in  all  matters  in  which  the 
Mortmain  Laws  have  not  been  involved,  the  principles  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  have  triumphed,  and  the  largest 
branch  of  its  Jurisdiction  is  that  of  supporting  Rights  of 
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Ownership  growing  out  of  the  expressed  words  or  the 
implied  Intention  of  Settlors,  which  Eights  are  not  only 
wholly  ignored  in  Courts  of  Common  Law,  but  are  there 
held  to  be  wholly  superseded  by  Eights  existing  in  the 
Trustee  which  these  Courts  recognise  as  efficient  for 
every  possible  purpose. 

Another  instance  supplied  by  English  Law  may  be 
taken  from  the  case  of  an  ordinary  Sale  of  Ijand,  where 
the  Purchase  is  partially  completed.  A  Court  of  Common 
Law,  representing  the  severity  of  the  ancient  doctrine, 
can  do  no  more  than  decide  by  the  roughest  and  most 
materialistic  of  tests  whether  the  Vendor  or  the  Purchaser 
is,  at  a  given  moment,  the  technical  0^vner  of  the  Land. 
In  such  a  case  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  usefully  interfere 
and  determine,  after  investigating  all  the  minute  facts  of 
the  case,  whether  the  Vendor  is  Trustee  of  the  Land  for 
the  Purchaser,  or  the  Purchaser  Trustee  of  the  Purchase- 
money  for  the  Vendor. 

So  in  the  case  of  part  of  the  Things  Owned  by  a 
deceased  Person  descending  to  the  legal  "  heir,"  and  part 
to  other  Persons,  either  by  Will  or  by  Intestate  Succession, 
and  of  a  claim  being  enforced  against  the  whole  Estate 
by  tliird  Persons,  the  Court  will  detennine  how  far  the 
Persons  exempted  from  contribution  in  a  Court  of 
Common  Law  shall,  nevertheless,  be  held  liable  to  it  in 
Ivjuity, — that  is,  how  far  they  shall  be  treated  as  Tnistees 
of  what  by  Common  Law  they  owned,  for  tlie  Persons 
actually  compelled  to  contribute. 

The  respective  claims  of  Mortgagor  and  Mortgagee  in 
Courts  of  Common  liaw  and  of  Equity  afford  one  notable 
instance  of  the  rise  of  a  Trust  through  the  mere  existence 
of  another  Legal  Eelationship.  In  a  Court  of  Common 
Law,  a  Mortgage  Is  an  ordinary  Conveyance  followmg 
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upon  a  Contract  for  a  Sale  or  for  a  Lease.  The  Mortgagee 
takes  the  place  of  the  Mortgagor  as  Owner  of  the  Land, 
and  the  Mortgagor  that  of  the  Mortgagee  as  Owner  of 
the  Money  borrowed,  the  subsequent  repayment  of  the 
Money  and  reconveyance  of  the  Land  being  regulated  by 
what  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  a  Subsidiary  Contract  Li 
a  Court  of  Equity,  the  Mortgagee  is  recognised  as'having 
nothing  more  than  the  sort  of  Security  for  his  debt  which  is 
provided  by  a  conditional  Power  of  Sale,  and,  whether  he 
be  in  possession  of  the  Land  or  not,  is  treated  as  the  mere 
Trustee  of  the  Land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mortgagor  and 
his  Heir.  The  Money  lent  descends,  on  the  death  of  either 
of  the  Parties,  as  a  debt  due  from  the  one,  or  his  Executors, 
to  the  other,  or  his  Executors. 

2.  Instances  of  the  Kelation  of  Trusteeship  created  by 
the  Acts  of  Private  Persons  are  those  of  Executors,  of 
Trustees  of  Marriage  Settlements,  of  a  Jiduciarius  in 
Eoman  Law  (created  by  such  words  as  '^JideicommittOj 
petOj  volo  dari"  and  the  like),  of  the  unpaid  Treasurers 
of  private  Societies,  and  of  Guardians  of  all  sorts 
appointed  by  Private  Persons  and  not  by  Public  Authority. 

When  Persons  have  been  appointed  Trustees  in  tliis 
way,  and  where  they  have,  by  the  due  method  prescribed, 
assented  to  such  Appointment  (as  at  Eome  by  accepting 
the  Inheritance  charged  with  a  Jiddcommissum,  in 
England  by  taking  out  Probate  of  a  Will  or  by  acting  in 
a  Trust  created  by  a  Marriage  Settlement),  the  condition 
of  Trusteeship,  with  all  the  Eights  and  Duties  appertaining 
to  it,  is  as  completely  created  as  when  created  by  the 
direct  operation  of  Law  in  the  cases  already  considered. 

3.  A  Trust  may,  again,  be  created  by  the  arbitrary 
interposition  of  a  Court  of  Justice.    According  to  a  well- 
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known  maxim  of  English  Equity,  a  Trust  is  never 
allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  a  Trustee.  Thus  when 
the  Pubhc  advantage  needs  the  performance  of  Duties  in 
respect  of  Private  Persons,  and  no  Person  is  generically 
determine^  by  Law  as  liable  to  perform  those  Duties, 
the  Court  will  sometimes  appoint  an  Officer  of  its 
own  to  undertake  the  responsibility, — as  for  instance  by 
vesting  the  Fund3  of  Suitors  in  the  Accountant-General^  or 
by  appointing  temporary  Guardians  of  Children,  of  Luna- 
tics, or  of  others  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Court. 

Again,  when  Private  Persons  have,  by  their  express  lan- 
guj^e,  or  by  the  implied  meaning  of  their  Settlements  or 
Wills,  intimated  a  wish  to  create  a  Trust,  but  have  omitted 
to  designate  Trustees,  or  the  Trustees  designated  have 
failed  tlu-ough  Death,  through  refusal  to  Act,  or  through 
Personal  Incapacity,  the  Court  of  Chancery, — and  in  some 
cases  the  Court  of  Probate, — ^will  step  in  and  nominate 
some  Person,  either  individually  or  generically  determined, 
to  act  as  Trustee  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  third 
Persons.  The  most  signal  instance  of  this  Mode  of 
Appointing  Trustees  is  supphed  by  the  practice  of  the 
English  Court  of  Probate,  (inheriting  the  functions  of  the 
luxlesiastical  Courts),  with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  Administrators  for  tlie  management  of  the  Estate,  for 
the  performance  of  the  Duties,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  llights,  appertaining  to  the  Legal  Successors  of  a  Person 
dying  without  having  made  a  Will, 

4.  A  Person  is  generally  recognised  as  constituting 
himself  a  Trustee  by  his  own  Act  in  the  case  of  his  trading 
Avith  Funds  of  other  Persons,  accidentally  in  his  hands ;  of 
)iLs  assuming,  without  authority,  the  Duties  of  Guardian 
to  an    Lifant  or  other  Incapacitated  Person;    of  Jus 
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interfering  with  the  Estate  of  a  Deceased  Person  without 
being  appointed  Executor  or  Administrator;  and 
generally  of  his  inducing  other  Persons,  whether  fraudu- 
lently or  not,  to  believe  that  he  is  a  Trustee  and  that  he  is 
not  acting  for  his  own  advantage.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  a 
matter  of  pubUc  policy  to  interpret  the  Duties  of  Persons 
in  circumstances  of  peculiar  temptation,  and  peculiarly 
exposed  to  suspicion,  according  to  the  most  exact  and 
severe  standard. 

IIL  Rights  and  Duties  of  Trustees. 

The  Eights  conceded  to  Trustees  have  one  of  two 
objects  in  view ;  either  the  Security  and  Indenmification 
of  the  Trustee  in  the  discharge  of  his  proper  functions, — 
that  is,  the  direct  benefit  of  the  Trustee  himself;  or  the  en- 
largement of  his  Capacity,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  his  doing 
Acts  in  the  discharge  of  the  Trust.  To  the  former  class  of 
Eights  belong  the  generally  recognised  claims  of  Trustees 
to  be  reimbursed  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  matter  of  the  Trust,  as  for  purposes  of  Travel,  of 
reasonable  Litigation,  of  conducting  protracted  Negotia- 
tions by  correspondence,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  advancing 
needful  Funds.  In  estimating  the  limit  of  these  Eights, 
rigid  accuracy  and  particularity  in  matters  of  Account 
will  be  insisted  upon  throughout,  and  bona  fides  of  the 
highest  possible  order  will  be  demanded  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  eflectual  support  of  any  such  claims. 

The  other  class  of  Eights,---those  conceded  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  Trust, — are  Eights  to  do 
Acts  the  due  performance  of  which  implies :  (1.)  a  capa- 
city to  acquire  or  to  exercise  Eights  of  Ownership  vested 
in  other  Persons  (that  is,  in  those  on  behalf  of  whom  the 
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Trust  is  held);  (2.)  a  Capacity  to  make  effectual  and 
binding  Contracts  on  behalf  of  such  Persons;  (3.)  a 
Capacity  to  stand  in  the  place  of  such  Persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  Actions  at  Law  or  of  defending  Actions 
brought  by  others  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  objects  of 
the  Trust.  These  Rights,  being  of  the  highest  importance, 
are,  of  course,  strictly  limited  by  the  purposes  of  the  Trust ; 
by  the  situation  of  the  Persons  on  behalf  of  whom  it  is 
held ;  and, — if  there  be  an  express  Instrument  creating  the 
Trust, — by  the  terms  of  that  Instrument  strictly  inter- 
preted. In  doing  all  the  Acts  comprehended  in  the 
Rights  now  under  consideration,  the  English  Court  of 
Cliancery  exacts  from  a  Trustee  a  far  higher  degree  of 
circumspection,  diligence,  and  prudence  than  an  ordinary 
man  would  be  expected  to  show  about  his  own  private 
affairs. 

As  to  the  Duties  imposed  upon  Trustees,  their  direct 
objects  are,  either  (1.)  the  eflScient  performance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Trust,  or  (2.)  the  general  protection  of 
the  PubUc  against  the  possibly  injurious  or  fraudulent 
results  of  the  divided  responsibility  which  the  fact  of 
Trusteeship  imphes.  In  pursuance  of  the  first  object, 
tlie  Rights  to  do  all  tlie  Acts  above  described  as  possible 
to  be  performed  by  a  Trustee  are  converted  into  legal 
Duties  to  perform  them.  A  Trustee  is  thus  legally  com- 
pellable to  acquire  or  to  exercise  Rights  of  Ownership, 
to  make  Contracts,  to  bring  or  to  defend  Actions;  for 
which  purposes  the  Law  imparts  to  him  a  peculiar  and 
idiosyncratic  competency.  The  Law  furthermore  defines 
with  the  utmost  possible  precision  the  Mode,  the  Time, 
the  latitude  of  Discretion,  the  quality  of  the  Diligence, 
appertiiining  to  the  Duties  incident  to  each  particular  kind 
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of  Trust,  according  to  its  general  nature  or  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  its  creation.  It  is  also  customary  to 
invent  a  class  of  Bules,  founded  on  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience, for  the  more  minute  direction  of  Trustees,  and 
for  the  general  protection  of  the  PubUc.  These  Bules, 
being  of  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  character,  embrace  the 
second  general  object  to  which  the  Duties  imposed  upon 
Trustees  point,  though  in  truth  the  two  objects, — ^that  is, 
the  interests  of  the  Persons  for  whom  the  Trust  is  held, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Pubhc, — are,  for  the  most  part, 
forwarded  by  identical  means.  It  is  in  view  of  both 
classes  of  objects  that  the  English  Court  of  Chancery 
exercises  a  most  jealous  watchfulness  over  the  habits  of 
Trustees  in  the  matter  of  their  mixing  up  the  Trust-funds 
in  their  hands  with  their  own  Private  funds,  and,  generally, 
of  their  confounding  their  characters  as  Trustees  and  as 
Persons  interested  on  their  own  behalf.  So,  likewise,  the 
Court  views  with  suspicion  all  dealings,  not  Judicially 
authorised,  in  the  way  of  Sales,  Mortgages,  Guaranties, 
and  the  like,  of  which  the  subject-matter  is  Trust-funds. 
The  adequacy  of  the  price,  the  suflSciency  of  the  "  notice," 
the  commercial  value  of  a  fresh  investment,  and  the  con- 
spicuous honesty  of  the  whole  transaction  are  regarded,  in 
negotiations  of  this  sort,  as  elements  of  the  most  serious 
concern.  Sometimes  these  elements  have  a  still  higher 
adventitious  interest  imparted  to  them  by  the  existing 
Moral  Eolations  (as  by  Guardianship,  or  by  confidence 
between  Lawyer  and  Client)  between  the  Parties.  It  is 
byway  of  applying  the  severest  possible  test  to  transactions 
which,  from  their  very  nature,  lay  the  way  open  to  deceit, 
to  overreaching,  or,  at  the  least,  to  unfair  pressure,  that 
the  English  Court  of  Chancery  has  developed  the  large 
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branch  of  its  Jurisdiction  previously  alluded  to,  which  is 
implied  in  the  doctrine  of  "Constructive  Fraud."  The 
Koman  Lawyers,  in  their  ample  and  plastic  use  of  the 
doctrine  of  Bona  Fides^  recognised  an  equally  wide  and 
beneficial  Jurisdiction  in  their  Courts,  though  in  many 
respects  the  English  doctrine  has  been  generally  expressed 
in  a  more  artificial  and  stringently  limited  guise. 

As  with  Rights  under  a  Contract,  so,  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  separate  heading  for 
the  Modes  in  which  Trusteeship  comes  to  an  end.  The 
full  description  of  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  a  Trustee 
carries  with  it  that  of  their  Modes  of  Limitation  through 
the  efllux  of  Time,  through  the  happening  of  Conditional 
Events,  or  through  the  Acts  of  Persons.  Of  some  of  these 
Modes  of  Limitation  instances  are  supplied  by  the  Deaths 
of  either  of  the  Parties ;  by  a  repudiation  of  the  Trust  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Court ;  by  a  formal  Eelease  executed  by  the 
Parties  on  the  purposes  of  the  Trust  being  satisfied  ;  and 
by  a  revocation  or  qualification  of  the  Trust  through  the 
direct  action  of  the  proper  Court.  In  the  case  of  one  of 
two  or  more  Trustees  dying,  special  Rules  will  be  needed 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Survivor  or  Survivors  in 
the  matter  of  continuing  the  Trust. 

IV, — Modes  of  enforcing  the  Duties  of  Trustees. 

The  Duties  of  Trustees  may  be  enforced  directly,  by  a 
compulsory  process  issuing  from  a  Court  of  Justice,  com- 
manding the  Trustees  who  shall  have  omitted  to  perform 
the  Duties  imposed  upon  them,  then  and  there  to  proceed 
to  their  Performance.  Thus  they  may  be  compelled  under 
threat  of  spocial  Penalties, — ns  of  Lnprisonment, — to  pay 
over  or  to  invest  Trust-funds  in  their  hands,  to  sign  or 
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"execute  "  Dfeeds  or  solemn  Documents  of  public  signifi- 
cance, to  surrender  the  Possession  of  Things  under  their 
control,  and  to  prosecute  or  to  defend  Actions  at  Law.  Or 
these  Duties  maybe  enforced  indirectly ,  by  expelling  irom 
the  Trust  Trustees  found  to  have  omitted  or  neghgently 
performed  their  Duties,  and  by  substituting  fresh  Trustees ; 
or,  again,  by  exacting  Compensation  for  the  consequences 
of  the  omission  from  the  delinquent  Trustee,  or  by 
punishing  him  for  his  default  or  Fraud  by  proper  Pro- 
ceedings in  a  Criminal  Court.  Eecent  Acts  of  the  English 
Legislature  have  facilitated  the  last-mentioned  resource, 
while,  under  the  Roman  Law,  the  punishment  of  Infamia^ 
carrying  with  it  the  loss  of  certain  Political  Eights,  and 
following  (among  other  causes)  upon  a  condemnation  in 
an  Action  Bonce  Fidei,  is  a  notable  example  of  the  same 
Mode  of  enforcing  this  class  of  Duties. 

D.  Barristers,  Advocates,  Solicitors,  Attorneys, 
Proctors,  Writers  to  the  Signet,  Notaries 
Public,  and  the  like. 

Among  the  Special  Classes  of  Persons  whose  Eights 
and  Duties  are  most  conveniently  considered  and  tabulated 
in  a  department  by  themselves,  the  class  of  Professional 
Lawyers  has  many  peculiar  claims  to  be  included.  In 
any  highly-organised  Community  the  study  of  the  Law 
always  has  a  tendency  to  become  an  absorbing  pursuit, 
demanding  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime,  and  taxing  the 
energies  and  zeal  of  the  student  to  an  extent  which  leaves 
only  a  small  amount  of  leisure  for  other  occupations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  generally  recognised  claims  of  the 
private  Litigant  to  protection  against  Fraud  and  Culpable 
Ncsli<:]jcnce  in  the  conduct  of  his  Suit,  as  well  as  the 
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necessity  of  expediting  the  course  of  public  business, 
have  led  to  the  universal  recognition  of  a  class  of  Persons 
oflScially  authorised  to  assist  Suitors  in  prosecuting  their 
Eights.  This  assistance  is  conferred  either  by  acquainting 
suitors,  on  consultation,  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
Eights  and  of  the  Mode  of  Eemedy  provided,  or  by 
actually  helping  them  in  the  conduct  of  portions  of  the 
Judicial  Process,  and  even  by  advocating  their  claims  before 
the  Judicial  Tribunal.  The  capacity  to  do  this  work 
implies  a  tolerably  minute  and  exact  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  existing  Legal  System,  and  a  special 
familiarity  with  the  processes  of  Courts  of  Justice,  that  is, 
with  the  part  of  the  Law  which  falls  under  the  head  of 
Laws  of  Procedure,  In  nominating  a  class  of  Persons 
of  the  sort  now  indicated,  the  State  will  generally  take, 
or  profess  to  take,  suitable  means  to  ensure  the  presence 
of  a  sufficiency  of  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

It  is  an  important  feature  in  the  history  of  Social  Life, 
both  Ancient  and  Modern,  that  the  whole  class  of  Pro- 
fessional Students  of  Law  has  generally  undergone  a 
bifurciition  into  two  divisions,  of  which  the  one  is  con- 
cerned more  especially  with  the  study  of  the  general  Legal 
System,  and  with  giving,  or  learning  how  to  give,  in  some- 
what of  an  abstract  form,  opinions  on  particular  questions 
submitted  to  their  consideration;  the  other  professes  or 
learns  to  instruct  the  private  Litigant  in  the  formal  Mode 
of  prosecuting  a  subsisting  Legal  Claim,  and  to  represent 
and  personate  the  Litigant  at  every  stage  of  the  Proceeding 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  a  Court  of  Justice.  Other 
peculiar  Functions  have,  in  course  of  time,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  special  National  customs,  gathered  round  and 
modified  the  tasks  of  these  opposed  classes  of  Professional 
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Lawyers  severally.  The  fornter  class  has  in  England,  for 
instance,  largely  encroached,  even  to  the  extent  of  entire 
usurpation,  on  the  proper  Executive  work  of  the  latter, 
especially  in  the  matters  of  Public  Advocacy,  of  what  is 
called  "  Pleading  "  (or  the  preparation  of  systematically 
regulated  counter-statements  made  outside  the  Court  by 
the  opposed  Parties),  and  of ''  Conveyancing  "  (or  the  Draw- 
ing of  some  of  the  more  solemn  Written  Instruments  known 
to  the  Law).  The  latter  class,  again,  have  shared  largely 
with  the  former  in  giving  "  Eesponses  "  or  general  or  special 
advice  on  the  Eights,  Duties,  and  Remedies  appertaining 
to  particular  states  of  circumstances.  Nevertheless  in  Eng- 
land, at  least,  there  is  one  main  Sign  which  distinguishes 
the  two  classes  of  Professional  Lawyers  one  from  another. 
Of  the  one  class, — that  of  Barristers  or  Advocates, — the 
Eights  and  Duties  are  held,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  wholly, 
(as  is  generally  alleged)  to  be  of  a  Moral  nature,  and  so 
far  not  capable  of  enforcement  for  any  purpose  whatever 
in  a  Court  of  Justice.  Of  the  other  large  and  important 
class, — comprehending  all  the  various  Functionaries  known 
as  Solicitors,  Attorneys,  Proctors,  Writers  to  the  Signet, 
Notaries  Public,  and  the  like, — the  Eights  and  Duties  are 
not  only  Moral,  but  are  universally  recognised  as  strictly 
Legal.  In  this  last  aspect  they  find  their  appropriate 
place  under  the  present  Section. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  this 
division  of  labour  and  variety  of  Legal  Eesponsibility, 
nor  to  examine  the  degree  in  which  a  number  of  Social 
causes  seem  to  be  tending  in  this  countr)^  as  in  the 
United  States,  to  bring  about  radical  changes  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Legal  Profession.  It  seems  scarcely 
deniable,  on   the    one   hand,  that    there    are  true  and 
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lasting  differences  between  the  distinct  functions  of  (1)  con- 
ducting personal  intercourse  with  Clients  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining,  out  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  complicated 
Facts  in  their  possession,  what  are  those  essential  to  the 
Judicial  Process  impending;  of (2)  mastering  the  general 
body  of  the  Legal  System  to  the  extent  needed  in  order  to 
give  a  reliable  Opinion  on  the  Eights  and  Duties  involved 
in  any  Case  presented  ;  and  of  (3)  presenting  to  a  Tribunal, 
more  or  less  skilled  and  quahfied,  the  actual  Facts  of  the 
Case  and  the  Principles  of  Law  applicable  to  them,  in 
such  a  way  as  best  to  ensure  a  true  and  logical  conclusion 
being  inevitably  reached.  In  spite,  however,  of  these 
varieties  of  fiinction,  it  may  be  very  inexpedient  for  the 
State  to  place  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  Persons, 
otherwise  competent,  exercising  more  than  one  or  all  of 
the  functions  at  once.  It  must  be  still  more  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  CUents,  and  of  the  general 
Public,  to  prevent  the  passage  from  the  professed  exercise 
of  one  set  of  functions  to  another  set  being  as  facile  as 
possible.  It  is  worse  than  detrimental, — it  is  destructive, 
— to  the  morality  and  to  the  honest  aspirations  of  a  great 
Profession,  for  the  State  to  apportion  a  different  meed  of 
Social  dignity  and  appreciation  to  Functionaries  of  one 
class  from  what  it  apportions  to  those  of  another. 

The  following  is  the  general  form  under  which  the 
Laws  creating  and  regulating  the  Eights  and  Duties  now 
under  consideration  will  be  represented  : — 

I.  Complete  and  generally  descriptive  list  of  the  Classes 
of  Persons  specially  authorised  to  assist  Private  Persons  in 
the  following  respects  : — 

1.  Infonning  them  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of 
their  Legal  Eijihts  and  Duties,  or  of  the  nature  and 
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Mo  Je  of  using  the  Eemedial  Processes  provided  by 
Law  for  their  enforcement. 

2.  In  case  of  impending  Litigation,  preparing  the  Sub- 

ject-matter of  dispute  for  Judicial  investigation  (as 
by  searching  out  and  examining  Witnesses,  by  con- 
ducting the  formal  and  Judicial  correspondence 
essential  to  bring  into  rehef  the  real  question  at 
issue,  and  generally  by  saving  the  Litigant  the 
labour,  time,  and  mistakes  his  inexperience  would 
cost  him). 

3.  Eepresenting  Litigants  in  a  Court  of  Justice. 

4.  Performing  Pubhc  and  Solemn  Acts  demanded  either 

by  the  Practice  of  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  course 
of  Litigation,  or  by  Mercantile  or  other  Customs 
Judicially  recognised  (as  by  receiving  the  "  Pro- 
test "  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  witnessing  Oaths,  Sig- 
natures, and  the  like). 
n.  Qualifications  and  Modes  of  Appointment  through 
which  Persons  become  members  of  the  Classes  now  under 
consideration. 

IIL  Rights  and  Duties  of  such  Classes  of  Persons  seve- 
rally  in  respect  of  each  of  the  kinds  of  functions  enume- 
rated under  the  first  (I.)  head. 

rV.  Modes  of  enforcing  such  Eights  and  Duties, 
whether  by  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  Processes  of  a 
Court  of  Justice. 

V.  Special  and  arbitrary  provisions  in  contemplation  of 
the  possible  Events  of  sudden  Change,  Eemoval,  Inca- 
pacity, or  Death  of  such  Persons  in  the  midst  of  perfi^rni- 
ing  their  appropriate  Functions. 
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E.  Corporate  Bodies,  whether  institlted  for  Muni- 
cipal, Ecclesiastical,  Educational,  OR  Eleemosynary 
Purposes. 

Corporations  of  the  character  here  described  might 
appear  rather  to  be  claimed  by  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Laws  directly  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  State,  if  not  by  that  dealing  with  Laws  of 
Contract.  The  Corporate  Bodies,  however,  here  under 
contemplation  differ  at  once  from  purely  Governmental 
Institutions  and  from  Lidustrial  or  Mercantile  Associations. 
They  combine,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  a  Pub- 
lic and  a  Private  character.  They  may  have  originated 
in  special  Historical  circumstances,  or  even  in  the  more  or 
less  eccentric  exercise  of  Individual  wills.  But,  starting 
from  these  beginnings,  they  have  progressively  allied 
themselves  with  the  general  objects  of  National  Policy. 
The  Persons  who  administer  them  are  treated  as  Public 
Officials  rather  than  as  Private  Trustees  ;  they  are  often- 
times directly  appointed,  changed,  and  controlled  by  the 
Executive  Authority,  while  their  Eights  and  Duties  are 
interpreted  and  enforced  far  rather  in  view  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  whole  Community  than  of  any  particular 
body  of  Persons,  however  immediately  concerned.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  possible  to  predicate  all  ihis  as  being  exactly  true 
of  any  particular  body  belonging  to  the  class.  The  actual 
variations  from  this  type,  brought  about  by  long  ages  of 
corruption,  selfishnesss,  and  illiberality,  which  great  Public 
Institutions  often  notoriously  present,  afford  one  of  the 
lariiest  and  most  useful  fields  for  the  modern  Political  Eo- 
former.  Nevertheless,  for  i)urposes  of  Classification,  the 
type  remains  distinct  enough  to  determine  the  Class  to 
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which  the  Corporation  belongs,  and  the  Place  it  occupies 
in  an  organised  System  of  Law. 

The  Systematic  arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  Law 
may  be  represented  in  the  following  manner : — 

L  General  description  of  Public  and  Corporate  Bodies 
properly  falling  under  the  present  head,  with  a  discrimi- 
nation of  their  several  Objects. 

n.  Particular  description  of  each  Class  of  such  Bodies 
in  succession. 

IIL  Enumeration,  for  each  such  Body  in  succession, 
of:— 

1.  Its  Officers. 

2.  Modes  of  their  Appointment. 

3.  Their  Eights  and  Duties. 

4.  Modes  in  which  their  Functions  terminate,  or  in 

which  their  Eights  and  Duties  may  be  suspended 
or  qualified. 

5.  Modes  of  Enforcing  such  Eights  and  Duties. 

rV.  Eights  and  Duties  of  each  class  of  Corporate 
Bodies  in  their  Corporate  Capacity,  with  the  Formalities 
indispensable  to  a  proper  performance  of  the  Acts  implied 
in  such  Eights  and  Duties. 

V.  Modes  of  enforcing  such  Eights  and  Duties  or  of 
qualifying  or  suspending  the  same. 

VI.  Modes  of  suppressing  or  modifying  each  Class  of 
such  Corporate  Bodies,  as  provided  by  anticipation. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

LAWS  OF  CIVIL  INJURIES  AND  CRIMES. 

Inasmuch  as  the  full  description  of  a  Right  involves,  of 
necessity,  an  equally  full  description  of  the  corresponding 
Duty,  it  might  seem  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary 
and  unsymmetrical  to  discuss  the  topic  of  Rights  in  one 
part  of  a  Legal  Treatise  and  that  of  Duties  in  another. 
A  latent  sense  of  the  inharmoniousness  of  this  method, 
and  yet  withal  a  clinging  desire  to  conform  to  Schemes 
largely  recognised  have  led  Jurists  to  adopt  various 
logical  devices  by  way  of  disembarrassing  themselves  of 
the  dilBculty.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  seems  to  have  taken 
shelter  under  the  ambiguity  lurking  in  the  word  "  Right," 
and,  as  the  basis  of  his  Classification,  to  have  opposed 
"  Rights  "  to  "  Wrongs,"  treating  under  the  latter  head 
not  only  Laws  of  Civil  Injuries  and  Crimes,  but  also  Laws 
of  Civil  and  Criminal  Procedure.  Mr.  Bentham  opposed 
"  Substantive  Law,"  as  distributed  into  Civil  and  Penal,  to 
"  Adjective  Law,*'  or  Laws  of  Procedure,  including  the 
Administration  of  Justice  generally.  Mr.  Austin,  again, 
insisting  on  building  up  his  Classification  of  the  topics  of  a 
IjCgal  System  on  the  severe  conception  of  Rights  only, 
distinguishes  between  "  Primary  Rights  "  and  "  Secondary, 
or  Sanctioning,  Rights  " — the  latter  phrase  implying  those 
Rights  which  are  conceded  by  the  State  solelyforthe  purpose 
of  reinforcing  the  former  after  these  shall  have  been  invaded. 
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Mr.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  this  division  is  valuable,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  that  it  fails  altogether  to  include  **  Abso- 
lute Duties,"  or  Duties  corresponding  with  no  "  Primary 
Eights  *'  at  all.  Mr.  Mill  himself  suggests,  as  a  principle 
of  division,  the  main  and  immediate  Purpose  of  the  Law, 
according  as  that  Purpose  is  the  Creation  or  Extension  of 
a  Eight, — that  is,  the  Benefit  of  a  Private  Person, — or  the 
achievement  of  some  Public  end  through  the  imposition  of 
a  Duty  implying  the  immediate  Disadvantage  of  a  Private 
Person.  These  two  classes  of  Laws,  and  the  Eights  and 
Duties  to  which  they  give  rise,  may  be,  Mr.  Mill  submits, 
treated  apart  fix)m  each  other  with  logical  correctness 
and  without  doing  unnecessary  violence  to  current  habits 
of  Classification.  The  method  pursued  by  the  Eoman 
Lawyers  in  treating  the  Jtis  Privatum  was  to  relegate  to 
the  one  general  head  of  "  actiones"  all  the  matter  that 
became  of  interest  upon  any  actual  or  apprehended  Breach 
of  the  Law, — that  is,  most  of  the  matter  here  arranged 
under  the  several  heads  of  Laws  of  Civil  Injuries  and 
Crimes,  and  of  Laws  of  Procedure. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  real  difficulty  in  the  way,  which 
accounts  for  these  numerous  and  heroic  attempts  at  a 
solution.  The  familiar  oppositions  in  English  Law 
between  a  "  Tort  "  and  a  Breach  of  Contract,  and  between 
a  Civil  Injury, —  whether  arising  through  "Tort"  or 
through  Breach  of  Contract, — and  a  Crime,  will  aflbrd 
some  key  to  the  way  in  which  the  difficulty  has  been 
brought  about.  These  two  series  of  oppositions  are 
really  due,  partly,  to  Historical  difTerences  of  Procedure, 
and,  partly,  to  a  want  of  clear  perception  that  a  "  Tort,'*  a 
.  Breach  of  Contract,  and  a  Crime,  all  (with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions) suppose  that  a  Eight  of  some  sort,  if  only  a 
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Moral  one,  has  been  invaded,  and  that  a  strictly  Legal  Duty 
lias  been  omitted  or  wrongly  performed.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  fact  that  the  popular  imagination  has  a  more 
firm  and  ready  hold  on  some  classes  of  Eights  than  on 
others,  as,  for  instance,  on  Eights  to  Personal  Security  and 
to  Good  Fame  than  on  Eights  of  Ownership,  and  on  Eights 
of  Ownership  than  on  Eights  arising  under  a  Contract, 
invasions  of  the  one  class  of  Eights  are  popularly  treated 
as  due  to  greater  viciousness  and  perverseness  in  the 
Offenders,  and  as  deserving  of  more  stringent  repression 
than  invasions  of  the  other.  Hence,  with  respect  to 
Eights  under  Contracts  and  Eights  of  Ownership, 
attention  has  been  more  steadily  fixed  on  the  Nature 
and  Limits  of  the  complicated  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
Persons  invested  with  the  Eights  than  upon  the  pro- 
bability, or  the  conceivable  Modes,  of  infringing  those 
Eights.  With  respect  to  the  other  classes  of  Eights,  their 
Nature  and  Limits  have  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  attention  has  been  mainly  arrested  by  the  Modes  of 
their  Infringement,  and  by  the  Penalty  such  Lifringement 
ought  to  bring  with  it. 

Perhaps  the  only  safe,  though  courageous,  solution  of 
the  difficulties  attending  this  part  of  the  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  first  denominating  a  Violation  of  any  Eight  whatr 
soever  as  either  a  Civil  Injury  or  a  Crime,  or  as  both  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  recognising  it  to  be  possible,  as  all  past  ex- 
perience proves  it  to  be  commodious,  to  give  superior 
l)rominence  in  one  part  of  the  Legal  System  to  Eights  as 
contrasted  with  Violations  of  Eights,  and  in  another  part 
to  give  superior  prominence  to  Violations  of  Eights  as  con- 
tnisted  witli  Eights.  Thus  the  natural  Mode  of  Distribut- 
ing tlie  topic  of  Laws  of  Civil    Injuries  and  Crimes  is 
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already  provided  by  anticipation  through  the  distributicm 
of  the  previous  topics  of  this  Work. 

This  is  the  place  to  insist  on  a  clear  conception  being 
attained  of  what  is  meant  by  a  Legal  Crime.  The  word 
has  been  so  much  used  and  abused  in  the  dialect  of  the 
people,  and  so  heterogeneously  combined  with  Moral  and 
Eeligious  sentiments,  that  it  is  especially  hard  to  rescue  it 
for  the  purpose  of  purely  Juridical  employment.  In  the 
face  of  these  obstacles,  however,  a  Crime  may  be  provision- 
ally defined  to  be  "  an  Act  which  the  State  absolutely  Pro- 
hibits, or  a  Forbearance  from  an  Act  which  the  State  abso- 
lutely Commands  to  be  done,  the  State  making  use  of  such  a 
kind  and  measure  of  Punishment  as  may  seem  needed  to 
render  such  Prohibition  or  Command  efiectual."  Thus  it 
is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  Legal  Crime  that  it  should  be 
peculiarly  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  all  men.  The  non- 
repair of  a  Public  highway  or  of  a  bridge  is  often 
treated  by  English  Law  for  all  purposes  as  a  Crime. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  flagitious  acts  of  Fraud  and  of 
Violation  to  Eights  of  Ownership  may  be  treated  as  no 
more  than  Civil  Injuries,  the  application  of  the  Eemedy 
being  practically  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  injured 
Person.  Theft  and  Frauds  of  the  grossest  sorts  were 
treated  by  Roman  Law  as  Civil  Injuries  rather  than  as 
Crimes. 

Again,  the  form  of  Procedure  in  Criminal  Actions  may 
perchance  closely  resemble  that  in  Civil  ones,  and  a 
varying  degree  of  discretion  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
private  Prosecutors.  Wherever  this  exists  it  points  to  a 
certain  indistinctness  of  view  and  antiquarian  retentiveness 
of  the  femiliar  and  the  past,  but  in  no  way  confounds  the 
radical  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  Acts.  As 
to  the  Breach  of  the  Law  in  the  one  case,  the  State 
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actively  interferes  to  prevent  or  to  punish  it  by  the  use 
of  all  the  resources  within  its  control.  As  to  that  in  the 
other,  it  simply  engages  to  co-operate  with  Private  Persons 
who  are  interested  in  preventing  or  punishing  it. 

Again,  a  Crime  may  be  committed  where  a  Civil  Injury 
could  not  be,  inasmuch  as  a  Civil  Injury  always  pre- 
supposes the  Infringement  of  a  Legal  Eight,  and  a  Crime, 
only  the  Non-compliance  with  a  Legal  Duty  which  may 
be  "  absolute  "  and  corresponding  with  no  Legal  Eights 
in  others.  Thus  Treason,  Coining,  Breaches  of  the  Ee- 
venue  Laws  and  of  many  Police  regulations,  are  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  Person, 
single  or  corporate,  whose  legal  Eights  are  immediately 
abridged  or  threatened  by  the  Acts  forbidden. 

On  all  these  grounds,  and  on  others  which  have  scarcely 
been  alluded  to,  it  will  be  expedient  to  'adhere  to  the 
generally  recognised  practice  of  treating  Laws  relating 
to  Crimes  apart  from,  though  in  close  connection  with, 
Laws  relating  to  Civil  Injuries. 


Laws  relating  to  Civil  Injl^ies. 

It  has  been  seen  that  many  of  the  Eights,  the  violation 
of  which  is  a  Civil  Injury  or  a  Crime,  or  both,  have 
already  come  under  review,  whether  under  the  heads  of 
Eights  of  Ownership,  of  Eights  under  a  Contract,  or  of 
Eights  appertaining  to  Special  Classes  of  Persons.  There 
are,  however,  other  Eights,  the  violation  of  which  is  a 
Civil  Injury,  or  a  Crime,  but  which  only  come  under 
notice  for  the  first  time  in  this  place.  The  Eights  of  this 
class  are  so  universally  diffused,  so  simple  and  distinct 
in  the  advantages  they  confer,  that  it  is  only  through  the 
violent  nipture  of  them  by  mischievous  members  of  the 
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Community  that  they  attract  attention  to  themselves. 
Such  Rights  are  those  to  Personal  Security,  .to  General 
Freedom  of  action  and  of  locomotion,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  necessary  Conditions  of  Health,  and  to  what  is 
called  a  Good  Reputation.  These  Rights  are  in  them- 
selves of  a  vague  and  indeterminate  kind,  and,  unlike  most 
Rights  of  Ownership  and  all  Rights  under  Contracts,  they 
only  become  defined  in  the  progress  of  time  through 
repeated  and  multifarious  Violations  of  them.  In  this  way 
it  comes  about  that  it  is  under  the  head  of  Laws  of 
Civil  Injuries  and  Crimes  that  such  Rights  are  heard  of 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  explana- 
tion, because  loose  notions  prevail  to  the  efiect  either 
that  no  such  Rights  exist,  or  that,  if  they  do,  some 
mysterious  and  incommunicable  character  belongs  to 
them  which,  separating  them  from  all  other  classes  of 
Rights,  makes  them  peculiarly  the  subjects  of  this  part 
of  the  Law. 

If,  then,  it  be  definitely  determined  that  the  Modes  of 
Injury  to  Rights  ought  to  follow  the  method  of  Classifica- 
tion pursued  in  arranging  the  Rights  themselves,  subject 
to  the  fact  just  mentioned  that  certain  Rights  appear  in 
this  place  for  the  first  time,  the  following  will  be  the 
natural  order  in  which  the  present  part  of  the  subject 
will  be  generally  presented  : — 

A.  Injuries  to  Rights  to  (1)  Personal  Security  ;  (2)  Free 

Locomotion ;  (3)  Conditions  of  Health  ;  (4)  Repu- 
tation. 

B.  Injuries  to  Rights  of  Ownership. 

C.  Injuries  to  Rights  under  Contracts. 

D.  Injuries  to  Rights  appertaining  to  Special  Classes  of 

Persons. 
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The  secondary  and  subordinate  Mode  of  Distribution 
will  be  determined  in  any  particular  System  of  Law  by 
tlie  most  familiar  and  accidental  forms  of  violating  recog- 
nised Eights.  The  conception  of  a  Eight  is  a  very 
abstract  one,  and  only  gradually  grows  up  among  the  people 
or  even  in  the  minds  of  Lawyers,  out  of  a  long  series  of 
concrete  manifestations  of  particular  mischievous  Acts. 
It  is  liistorically  true  that  Actions  at  Law  are  conceded  by 
Courts  of  Justice  for  the  Eemedy  or  for  the  Punishment  of 
injurious  Acts  long  before  a  scientific  grasp  is  obtained 
of  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  Eight  invaded  by  those 
Acts.  Hence,  the  specific  Legal  Eemedy  obtainable  is 
seldom  quite  co-extensive  with  the  Eight  practically 
enjoyed,  though,  as  time  goes  on  and  changes  in  the  Law 
are  less  dreaded,  the  Eemedy  is  constantly  in  the  way  of 
being  made  more  comprehensive,  immediate,  and  effica- 
cious. An  illustration  of  this  progress  may  be  found  in 
the  gradual  expansion  of  the  ancient  Action  of  Trespass  in 
English  Law  to  meet  the  Violation  of  a  variety  of  Eights 
of  Ownership  and  of  Personal  Security  not  originally  com- 
prehended in  it.  The  distinct  steps  in  this  progress  are 
marked  by  the  introduction  of  the  Action  on  the  "  Case," — 
applicable  to  circumstances  where  the  damage  inflicted  is 
only  circuitous  and  indirect, — and  of  the  more  recently 
admitted  option  of  Suing  either  "  in  Tort,"  or  "  in  Con- 
tract," without  naming  the  form  of  the  Action.  In 
Eoman  Law  a  parallel  line  of  advance  is  exhibited  in  the 
gradual  substitution,  for  the  "formulary"  process,  of  that 
denoted  by  the  ejctraordinarice  actioneSj  whereby  the  Suitor 
was  relieved  from  the  burden  of  formulating  his  Facts  in 
view  of  an  anticipated  Eemedy,  and  a  single  Magistrate 
was  entitled  to  take  cognisance  of  the  whole  matter  from 
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first  to  last,  in  respect  to  questions  both  of  Law  and  of 
Fact. 

Keeping  in  view,  then,  the  necessity, — ^for  purposes  of 
Classification, — of  accepting,  (at  any  particular  epoch  in 
the  development  of  a  Legal  System,)  as  the  sole  available 
index  to  the  Civil  Lijuries  recognised,  the  Judicial  Actions 
practically  allowed,  and  adopting  the  convenient  expres- 
sion "  Secondary  Eights,"  to  denominate  Eights  arising  out 
of  the  Breach  of  other,  or  "  Primary,"  Eights, — the  Law  of 
Civil  Injuries  may  be  compendiously  presented  in  the 
following  summary  form ;  the  English  Law,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  being  taken  as  a  readily  available  type  of  all 
particular  Systems  of  Law  : — 


Pbihary  Bights. 

L— Rights  to— 

!•  Personal  Security. 

2.  Free  Locomotion. 

3.  Conditions  of  Health. 

4.  Eeputation. 


II.-— Eights  of  Ownership. 


Secondary  Rights. 

Rights  of  Action  for — 

Assault,  Battery,  and  Tres- 
pass to  the  Person ; 
Death  caused  by  Negli- 
gence (Action  brought  by 
survivingRelatives) ;  Nui- 
sances or  Injuries  to 
Health  and  Comfort ; 
False  Imprisonment ; 
Malicious  Arrest  and  Pro- 
secution ;  Slander  and 
Libel. 

Eights  of  Action  for — 
Trespass  ;  Malicious  In- 
jury to  Property  {Lex 
Aquilid);  Detinue ;  Con- 
version or  Trover;  Nui- 
sance (by  way  of  Obstruc- 
tion or  otherwise);  Waste ; 
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Piracy  of  Copyright ;  In- 
fringement   of    Patent- 
right  ;  Slander  of  Title. 
III. — Bights  under  a  Contract.      Sights  of  Action  for — 

Breach     or     Approximate 
Breach  of  Contract. 
IV. — ^Rights  of  Special  Classes      Rights  of  Action  for  Inj  uries  to 
of  Persons.  Husband  or  Wife ;  to  Child 

or  Ward ;  to  Servants  or 
Apprentices. 
Rights  of  Action  for  Injuries 
committed  by — 
Trustees ;  Executors ;  Soli- 
citors ;     Municipal    and 
Ecclesiastical  Authorities. 

There  is  one  anomalous  class  of  Civil  Injuries,  omitted 
from  the  above  list,  which  in  some  respects  are  allied  to 
Crimes,  inasmuch  as  they  imply  absolute  Duties  without 
reference  to  corresponding  Rights  ;  and  yet,  as  a  matter 
of  Procedure,  they  are  treated  rather  in  accordance  with 
the  analogy  supphed  by  ordinary  Civil  Injuries.  This 
Class  of  Civil  Injuries  is  that  implied  in  the  Rights  of 
Action  vested  in  certain  Executive  Functionaries  for  un- 
paid Customs  or  Taxes,  or  for  Public  Indemnities, 
Guarantees,  Bail-bonds,  and  the  like. 

It  has  been  seen  that  a  Civil  Injury  is  always  the 
Violation  of  a  Right,  and  is  therefore  naturally  measured 
by  the  extent  of  the  Right,  though,  through  historical 
accidents,  the  Right  itself  may  be  practically  larger  than 
the  Remedy  actually  provided.  In  estimating,  then,  the 
quality  and  extent  of  a  Civil  Injury,  the  limits  of  a  Right 
must  be  clearly  ascertainal.  The  Right  implies  that  some 
Act  or  other  has  to  be  done  or  to  be  refrained  from  by 
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some  Person  or  Persons  other  than  the  Person  vested 
with  the  Eight.  It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  an  Act 
(which  always  impUes  a  wilhng  Agent),  that  no  Person 
is  responsible  for  that  which  he  has  involuntarily  done 
or  omitted.  The  apparent  Act  or  Omission  is  nothing 
more  than  an  Event  for  which  nobody  is  responsible ; 
though,  by  a  special  form  of  Contract,  by  way  of 
Insurance,  the  sufferer  may  be  absolutely  indemnified 
against  loss. 

Nevertheless,  in  Judicially  applying  the  test  of  volun- 
tannesSj  Courts  of  Justice  are  in  this  matter  obhged  to 
resort  to  large  and  general  Presumptions.  These  Pre- 
sumptions must  be  based  upon  the  records  of  experience 
as  deduced  from  a  wide  observation  of  Human  Nature. 
They  will  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  matter  in  respect 
of  which  they  are  resorted  to ;  according  as,  for  instance, 
the  Person,  whose  conduct  is  the  subject  of  enquiry,  is 
accused  of  a  grave  Moral  delinquency,  (such  as  are  most 
Crimes ;)  of  a  Breach  of  Mercantile  and  Social  Confidence ; 
or  of  a  mere  wayward  Neglect  of  the  general  Mora. 
Claims  of  all  Persons  whatsoever. 

In  casting  the  eye  over  the  list  of  Civil  Injuries  above 
enumerated,  it  will  be  seen  that  very  different  Mental 
states  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  go  to  constitute 
the  essential  element  of  Culpability.  In  some  instances, — 
as  in  Trespass,  in  Nuisance,  in  Detinue,  and  in  Breaches  of 
Contract, — the  bare  Consciousness,  which  is  just  sufiicient 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  Will,  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
create  Liability.  In  other  cases, — as  in  Libel,  in  False 
Imprisonment,  in  Injuries  to  Children  or  to  Apprentices, — 
Intention,  (that  is,  a  special  attitude  of  the  mind  towards  the 
immediate  Consequences  of  the  Act,)  is  often  made  an  in- 
dispensable ingredient.     This  Intention  may  take  all  the 
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forms,  positive  and  negative,  of  Cruelty,  Negligence,  Reck- 
lessness, Heedlessness,  and  Fraud.  Lastly,  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  Civil  Injuries  above  denoted, — such  as 
Malicious  Arrest  and  Prosecution,  Slander,  and  Malicious 
Injuries  to  Property, — an  aggravated  kind  of  Intention, 
implying  either  a  vehement  Desire  or  a  peculiarly  clear 
apprehension  of  a  particular  and  probable  Consequence, 
is  often  held  essential  to  constitute  the  imputed  LiabiUty. 
From  the  extreme  vagueness  or  rather  indefiniteness 
and  variability  of  many  of  the  Primary  Eights  the 
Violation  of  which  constitutes  a  Civil  Injury,  it  happens 
that  the  function  of  the  Judge  in  any  given  case  is  quite 
as  arduous  with  respect  to  determining  what  is  the  precise 
Duty  of  the  alleged  Offender  as  with  respect  to  investi- 
gating whether,  in  fact,  he  committed  the  alleged  Offence. 
Instances  are  supplied  by  the  case  of  Injuries  to  Reputa- 
tion and  to  Personal  Security.  A  notoriously  bad  man  has 
not  a  legal  Right  to  be  as  respectfully  described,  in 
speech  or  in  writing,  as  a  good  man  has.  A  man  doing  an 
important  Public  Act  or  addressing  a  literary  Treatise  to 
his  fellow-countrymen  has  no  Right  entitling  him  toshut  the 
mouths  even  of  harsh  and  severe  critics,  even  though  their 
general  Intention  be  unkindly  but  not  accompanied  by  that 
vehement  Desire  or  distinct  Consciousness  of  doing  evil 
which  alone  the  Law  denounces.  For  general  Pubhc  rea- 
sons it  may  be  that  no  man  has  a  Right  entitling  him  to 
close  the  moutlis  of  even  the  severest  critics  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  course  of  the  Administration  of  Public 
Justice;  in  that  of  the  DeUberations  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly;  or  in  certain  other  more  private  cir- 
cumstances, as  in  the  course  of  tendering  confidential 
advice  with  respect  to  trustworthiness  for  important 
employments. 
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This  topic  of  so-called  "  Privilege  "  may  be  approached 
from  two  sides,  according  as  it  is  looked  upon  as  hmiting 
the  Eight  of  a  Plaintiff,  or  as  extending  the  Eight  of  a 
Defendant.  It  is  more  coherent  with  the  universal  doc- 
trine, that  everyone  has  certain  Eights  to  Eeputation,  to 
make  these  Eights, — as  has  been  done  above,r^the 
starting  point,  and  to  take  into  consideration,  in  each 
particular  Class  of  Cases,  what  is  the  exact  nature  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  Eight.  A  parallel  set  of  ques- 
tions is  suggested  in  the  case  of  many  alleged  Injuries  to 
Personal  Security.  In  all  cases  the  exact  measure  of  the 
Eicrht  has  to  be  estimated  in  view  of  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances.  Thus  it  may  be  that  the  Young,  the 
Sick,  the  Aged,  and  those  who  are  taking  an  ordinary 
amount  of  care  to  protect  themselves  have  a  Eight  to  a 
greater  immimity  from  peril  at  the  hands  of  others, — that 
is,  in  fact,  to  a  larger  amount  of  such  Care  and  Dihgence 
as  may  prevent  the  peril, — than  those  who,  from  whatever 
circumstances,  are  thoroughly  competent,  and  who  do  not 
use  all  available  means,  to  protect  themselves.  Again, 
assuming  tlie  Eights  to  Personal  Security  to  be  the  same, 
the  Duty  as  to  the  amount  of  Dihgence  and  Care  may  be 
different  in  a  country  lane  from  what  it  is  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare.  The  former  Class  of  Cases  may  involve 
questions  of  what  is  called  "  Contributoiy  Neghgence ; " 
the  latter,  the  investigation  into  the  requirements  and  into 
the  actual  presence  of  fine  shades  of  Dihgence  and  Care. 

Inasmucli  as  a  Civil  Injury  is  in  all  cases  an  Act  or  a 
conscious  Abstinence  from  an  Act,  the  ordinary  Personal 
Incapacities  which  restrict  the  faculty  of  Acting  must,  by 
converting  Acts  into  Events,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
relieve  certain  Classes  of  Persons  from  Culpability.    Such 
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Persons  arc  Infants,  Idiots,  Lunatics,  Drunkards,  and 
Persons  under  special  Duress.     The  order  of  Civil  Society 
is  so  deeply  concerned  in   Civil  Injuries  being  as  in- 
frequent as  possible  that  even  these  Classes  of  Persons 
must  be  severally  laid  under  the  strictest,  amount  of 
Responsibility  which  is  compatible  with  Moral  Justice. 
The  exact  amount  of  Eesponsibility  must  vary  (1.)  with 
the  quahty  of  the  Duty,  whether  implying  or  not  implying 
a  considerable  amount  of  worldly  discretion,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  Contracts  and  of  certain  kinds  of  Fraud ; 
(2.)  with  the  general  nature  of  the  Incompetence  hi 
question,  being  different  in  the  case  of  a  Child,  of  a  young 
man  nearly  approaching  the  age  of  Manhood,  of  a  Lunatic 
during  a  paitially  lucid  interval,  and  of  a  Drunkard  who 
has  consciously  brought  himself  into  a  condition  of  In- 
capacity ;  (3.)  with  the  actual  and  special  circumstances 
of  tlie  individual  case.    The  rules  appUcable  in  these  cases 
will  be  suppUed  partly  by  the  general  Law,  partly  by 
ordinary  Legal  Presumptions  more  or  less  capable  of 
being  rebutted,  and  partly  by  special  conclusions  drawn 
by  the  Judge  in  the  exercise  of  such  discretionary  power 
as  may  be  vested  in  him. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  nccessaiy  to  notice  the  ancient 
class  of  quasi-delicts  which  Mr.  Austin  and  others 
have  clearly  shown  either  to  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
opposed  class  of  Civil  Injuries  denominated  delicts^  or 
else  in  no  way  to  differ  from  them.  A  Paterfamilias 
was  thus  held  liable,  as  on  a  quasi-delict,  for  a  dam^e 
.sustained  through  Things  being  thrown  out  of  a  window 
of  his  house  by  somebody  else.  So  the  Innkeeper  or 
the  Ship-owner  was  liable  for  Thefts  committed  in  an  inn 
or  on  board  a  ship  by  a  Servant  or  Sailor.    These  cases 
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are  simple  cases  of  Civil  Injuries,  the  culpability  being 
due  to  a  general  want  of  Diligence  in  taking  due  pre- 
cautions,— as  by  providing  fit  Servants, — to  prevent  the 
mischief.  Another  case  of  quasi'delict^ — that  of  a  Judge 
giving  a  Judgment  contrary  to  Law,  from  Corruption  or 
from  Ignorance, — lias  this  pecuharity,  indeed,  that  he 
neglects  a  Pubhc  Duty  and  in  consequence  is  liable  to  a 
Private  Action.  The  same  principle  is  recognised  in 
EngUsh  Law,  and  is  certainly  anomalous  even  though  it 
be  beneficial. 

The  Modes  of  obtaining  Compensation  for  Civil  Injuries 
belong  partly  to  this  place  and  partly  to  that  of  Laws  of 
Procedure.  They  belong  to  this  place  so  far  as  the  Method 
of  estimating  the  Compensation  and  the  Form  of  that 
Compensation  is  concerned.  They  belong  to  the  other,  so 
far  as  the  actual  Mode  of  setting  the  necessary  machinery 
to  work,  in  order  to  secure  that  the  Compensation  be 
made,  is  concerned. 

The  object  of  the  Compensation  is  the  complete  Eestora- 
tion  of  the  Person  Injured  to  the  favourable  position  he 
would  have  occupied  but  for  the  Injury,  together  with 
such  additional  satisfaction  as  may  be  needed,  both  amply 
to  make  up  for  the  inconvenience  and  pain  he  may  have 
been  subjected  to  and  indirectly  to  operate  as  a  check  on 
the  recurrence  of  such  interruptions  to  Public  Order. 
The  last-mentioned  purpose  was  especially  aimed  at  in 
many  celebrated  Eoman  Laws  for  the  prevention  of  Civil 
Injuries,  but  is  generally  discountenanced  in  Modern  Law, 
as  confusing  the  realms  of  Civil  and  of  Criminal  Juris- 
diction. 

The  actual  Form  the  Compensation  takes  must  generally 
be  Money,  as  being  the  only  imiversal, — though,  of  course. 
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often  an  absurdly  disproportionate,  or  irrelevant,^ — measure 
of  loss.  In  some  cases, — as  in  that  of  the  Breach  of  certain 
Contracts, — the  measure  of  the  loss  admits  of  being  calcu- 
lated with  considerable  precision,  the  circumstances  and 
prospects  of  the  Parties,  the  state  and  fluctuations  of 
Trade  between  the  Time  of  making  the  Contract  and  that 
at  which  it  ought  to  have  been  fulfilled,  being  taken  into 
account.  In  some  few  cases,  indeed,  the  loss  admits  of 
Compensation  in  kind  by  the  return  of  a  Thing  detained, 
or  by  a  public  Apology  for  a  Slander  or  LibeL  The 
Roman  noxalis  actioj  by  which  a  Theft  or  Outrage, 
committed  by  a  Son  or  by  a  Slave,  might  be  compensated 
for  on  the  part  of  the  Father  or  the  Master  by  surrendering 
the  Delinquent  to  the  injured  Person,  affords  an  instance  of 
a  Mode  of  Compensation  at  once  erratic  and  unparallelled. 

Laws  relatixg  to  Crimes. 

Like  Laws  relating  to  Civil  Injuries,  Laws  relating  to 
Crimes  are  concerned  directly  with  Duties  rather  than 
with  Eights.  Indeed  the  notion  of  Private  Eights,  though 
presupposed  in  the  vast  majority  of  Crimes,  is  subor- 
dinated entirely  to  considerations  of  Public  Order,  of 
Economy,  or  of  Security.  It  has  already  been  seen,  under 
the  last  head,  what  is  the  strict  nature  of  a  Legal  Crime. 

• 

The  essence  of  it  has  been  described  to  be  that  the  State, 
endeavouring  to  operate  on  the  fears  of  Mankind, 
organises  a  Method  of  absolutely  repressing  or  of  absolutely 
commanding  certain  classes  of  Acts.  In  order  to  make 
such  a  device  successful,  many  conditions  must  be  com- 
bined. There  must  be  devised  and  adjusted  a  wise 
Scheme  of  Punishments.     There  must  be  an  effective 
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Police,  and  a  well-regulated  Eeformatoiy  System.  There 
must  be,  lastly,  a  skilful  Classification  of  Crimes,  and  well- 
constructed  and  ably  administered  Judicial  Institutions. 
Some  of  these  requisites  depend  upon  nothing  else  than 
the  .genius  and  activity  of  the  Executive  Authority. 
Others  depend  on  Laws  of  Procedure,  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  following  chapter.  The  only  requisites 
that  belong  to  this  place  are  those  impUed  iu  the  Classi- 
fication of  Crimes  and  in  a  Scheme  of  Punishments. 

In  order  to  attain  to  such  a  Classification  of  Crimes, 
with  the  Punishments  appertaining  to  them,  as  may 
carry  out  the  object  in  view,  the  Essential  ingredients  of 
a  Crime  must  be  first  more  precisely  investigated. 

A  Criminal  Act,  hke  any  other  Act,  has  tAvo  aspects, 
a  Mental  and  a  Physical  one.  Also,  like  other  Acts,  it 
has  Consequences,  some  of  them  Direct  or  immediate,  and 
others  of  them  Indirect  and  subsequent.  The  distinctive 
Criminal  character  of  an  Act,  or  that  element  whicli 
bears  culpabihty  in  its  very  bosom,  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Agent's  mind,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  Act,  towards  its 
immediate  Consequences, — in  other  words  his  Intention. 
This  Intention  may  take  a  variety  of  forms,  some  Posi- 
tive, some  Negative.  It  may  be  nothing  more  than  the 
barest  Consciousness.  It  may  be  (negatively)  the  Absence 
of  a  Thought  which  ought  to  have  been  there.  It  may 
be  the  Knowledge  of  Evil,  with  or  without  the  Desire  of 
it.  It  may  be  the  intenscst  Desire  of  Evil,  either  for  its 
own  sake,  or  as  an  intermediate  means  to  some  ulterior 
end. 

But  there  are  other  more  prominent  and  more  easily 
decipherable  elements  of  a  Crime  than  Intention.  There  is 
the  Act,  includmg  the  joint  elements  of  Will  and  Muscular 
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Motion.  To  constitute  Criminality,  the  Will  must  be 
present  and  normally  active,  and  the  proper  Muscular 
Motions  must  obsequiously  comply  with  its  dictates.  If, 
either  tlirough  disease  or  through  external  impediment, 
cither  the  Will  or  the  proper  Muscular  Motions  are 
impaired  in  their  harmonious  activity,  there  is  no  true 
Act  and  there  can  be  no  Crime. 

These  considerations  introduce  the  following  Systematic 
View  of  a  Scheme  of  Criminal  Law. 

A.  General  Description  of  a  Crime. 

B.  Essential  constituent  Elements  of  a  Crime. 

I.  The  Act  (including  Will  and  Muscular  Motion). 
II. The  InUntion^  under  forms    of  1.  Negligence; 

2.  Knowledge  of  Consequences;   3.   Desire 

of  Consequences. 

III.  Grounds  of  Exculpation^  (general  or  special). 
As  to  I.  {Act,)    Disease ;    Chance ;    Physical 

Ecstraint  or  Constraint. 

As  to  II.  {Intention,)  Ignorance,  Infancy, 
Insanity,  Drunkenness ;  Strong  Moral  Pressure 
or  Physical  Alarm ;  that  the  Act  was  done 
in  pursuance  of  Legal  Duty  [Arrest  of 
Criminal,  Execution  of  a  Sentence] ;  that  the 
Act  was  done  in  pursuance  of  Legal  Eight 
[Self-defence  or  Defence  of  Family]. 

Special  Personal  Exemptions,  as  in  case  of 
King,  Ambassadors,  Foreigners. 

IV.  Distinction   between  Consiunmate  Crimes   and 

Crimes  consisting  in  Attempts  to  commit 
Crimes  ;  [Where  the  Crime  admits  of  being 
analysed  into  a  continuous  series  or  a  complex 
assemblage  of  distinct  Acts,  the  Performance 
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of  any  one  of  them,  accompanied  by  an 
Intention  to  perform  the  whole  of  them,  is 
an  Attempt'] 

V.  Principles  and  Accessories,  (Indian  Penal  Code, 

Ch.  5.  "  Of  Abetment.") 

VI.  Classification  of  Crimes. 

1.  Acts  Directly  menacing  the  Constitution  and 
Administration  of  the  State,  as  : 

(1.)  Acts  Directly  Injurious  to  the  Supreme 
Political  Authority  as  a  Corporate  Whole,  or 
to  one  or  another  of  the  Persons  constituting 
it,  in  his  or  their  character  as  constituting  it ; 
[Treason,  Constructive  Treason  and  Misprision 
of  Treason.]  (2.)  Acts  Directly  Injurious  to 
the  Head  or  to  the  Subordinate  OflScers  of 
the  Executive ;  [Treason  and  Contempt  of 
the  Lawful  Authority  of  Public  Servants.] 
(3.)  Acts  Indirectly  Injurious  to  the  Avholc 
Community,  though  possibly  not  Directly 
Injurious  to  some  Persons  more  than  to 
others  ;  [Perjury  and  Offences  against  Public 
Justice,  Blasphemy,  Indecent  Libels,  Coining, 
and  Suicide.]  (4.)  Acts  Indirectly  Injurious 
to  the  whole  Community,  though  Directly 
Injurious  to  some  Persons  more  than  to 
others ;  [Public  Nuisances,  Adulteration  of 
Drugs  and  of  Food,  Frauds  by  False  Weights 
and  Measures.] 

2.  Acts  Directly  Violating  the  Eights  of  Private 
Persons,  as  : 

(1.)  Acts  Violating  general  Plights  of  all 
Persons  in  respect  of  Personal  Security, 
of  the  necessary  Conditions  of  Health,  of 
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Freedom  of  Locomotion,  and  of  Reputation ; 
[Murder,  Manslaughter,  Kidnapping,  Eape, 
Injuries  to  Unborn  Children,  Assaults, 
Nuisance,  Malicious  Libels.]  (2.)  Acts 
Violating  Rights  of  Ownership;  [Burglary, 
Robbery,  Theft,  Extortion,  Forgery,  Fraudu- 
lent Bankruptcy,  and  Offences  relating  to 
Trade  or  Property-marks.] 
3.  Acts  Violating  Rights  of  Special  Classes  of 
Persons,  as : 

(L)  Offences  relating  to  Marriage  ;  [Bigamy, 
Incest,  certain  forms  of  Adultery,  Fraudulent 
Evasion  of  Marriage  Laws.]  (2.)  Offences 
committed  by  or  against  Trustees,  Executors, 
Guardians,  and  Solicitors ;  [Suppression  or 
Mutilation  of  Wills  or  other  Documents.] 

VII.  Enumeration  and  Classification  of  Punishments. 

1.  Enumeration  of  possible  Punishments,  refe- 
rence having  been  made  to  them  severally  by 
anticipation,  in  the  description  of  each  class 
of  Crimes,  under  head  III. 

2.  Rules  for  the  Application  of  Punishment, 
Avith  respect  to  Quantity  of  Punishment  or 
to  Accumulation  of  two  or  more  kinds  of 
Punishment,  according  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances,— as  for  instance  a  Repeated  Con- 
viction for  the  same  Offence, — or  in  the  case 
of  Concurrent  Crimes. 

3.  Grounds  of  Extinction  of  Liability  to  Punish- 
ment, as  by  Previous  Acquittal,  by  Limitation 
of  Time,  or  by  Public  Pardon. 

The  Classification  of  Crimes  is  likely  to  proceed,  in  all 
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coiintries  in  which  Systematic  Codification  has  not  been 
yet  attempted,  after  a  more   arbitrary   and  capricious 
fashion  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Law.     An 
instance  near  at  hand  is  supplied  by  the  notorious  English 
distinction  between    "Felonies"   and  "Misdemeanors," 
which  has  played  such  a  curious   part  in  the  Judicial, 
and  even  in  the  Political  History  of  this  country.  The  pro- 
minence of  this  celebrated  distinction  at  once  affords  a 
signal  proof  of  the  immature  conceptions,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  Society,  of  the  limits  marking  the  appropriate 
regions  of  Law  and  of  Morality,  and  is  a  standing  tribute 
to  the  value  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  in  clearing 
up  this  dangerous  confusion.     In  modern  English  Legis- 
lation any  affected  demarcation  of  Crimes  by  the  sort  of 
Moral  or    Social    Significance  anciently  implied  in   a 
Felony  as  contrasted  with  a  Misdemeanor  is  practically 
abandoned,  though  a  memory  of  the  distinction  is  pre- 
served in  certain  Judicial  Forms.     The  tendency  of  all 
modem  Legislation  is  to  arrange  Crimes  on  no  more  logical 
or  abstruse  principle  than  that  based  upon  either  the 
gravity  of  the  Punishment  with  which  they  are  visited, 
or  the  dignity  and   constitution  of  the  Courts  of  Justice 
in  which  they  are  investigated.     It  is  likely  that  these 
two  grounds  of  arrangement  will  generally  concur,  the 
lighter  classes  of  Offences  being  brought  before  Courts 
more    simply   constructed,   and   possessed    of  a   more 
facile  and  elastic  action,  the  more  ponderous  Cases  being 
reserved  for  Courts  furnished  with  a  higher  order  of  skill, 
of  erudition,  and  of  capacity  for  leisurely  search.     The 
French  division  of  Penal  Offences  into  Contraventions^ 
Delits^    and    Crimes^  though    professedly  founded    on 
differences  in  the  Penalties,  in  Practice  coincides  with  the 
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principle  of  distinguishing  Crimes  by  the  Courts  in  which 
they  are  severally  adjudicated  upon. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  England 
at  the  present  day  to  multiply  indefinitely  the  classes  of 
Crimes  which  at  once  entail  the  lowest  order  of  Punishment 
and  require  for  their  investigation  the  lowest  rank  of 
Judicial  Tribunals.  A  reckless  multipUcation  of  Crimes 
of  this  class,  while  it  affords  a  constant  temptation  to  a 
Legislature  importuned  on  every  side  by  every  species  of 
Fanatics  and  of  Pohtical  and  Scientific  Empirics,  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  forms  in  which  Public  Liberty 
is  silently  undermined.  The  immediate  ends  in  view  are 
often  plausible  enough ;  the  immediate  Offenders  con- 
templated by  the  Law  may  command  little  or  no  Moral 
Sympathy ;  the  Pohce  charged  with  executing  the  Law 
may,  in  average  cases,  be  fairly  honest  and  fairly  discreet ; 
the  Tribunal  having  cognisance  of  the  Crime  may  be 
generally  conscientious  and  occasionally  competent  But 
it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  loss  of  Political  Liberty  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  Quantity  of  the  loss  nor  by  the 
Quality  of  the  immediate  Sufferers.  It  is  an  evil  hour  for 
any  State  when,  in  order  to  compass  present  ends  how- 
ever attractive,  it  parts,  even  for  a  day,  with  those 
Securities  of  Public  Liberty  which  are  implied  in  limiting 
to  the  utmost  the  list  of  Crimes  and  in  ensuring  to 
all  Offenders,  however  miserable  their  circumstances  or 
however  minute  their  Crimes,  an  order  of  Tribunals 
unimpeachable  alike  for  integrity,  for  laboriousness,  and 
for  Judicial  accomplishments.  The  institution  of  such 
Courts,  publicly  exhibiiing  the  amplest  guarantees  for 
the  protection  of  the  Liberty  of  the  humblest,  the  weakest, 
and  the  vilest,  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  their  poa- 
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sessing  a  ready  and  inartificial  Procedure  such  as  may 
befit  the  investigation  of  frequently  recurring  Offences 
neither  subtly  defined,  nor,  in  themselves,  of  wide-reaching 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  Community. 

The  question  of  Intention  (falhng  under  head  IL  of 
division  B.  in  the  above  Classification),  and  that  of  certain 
grounds  of  Exculpation  having  relation  to  it,  (as  Infancy 
and  Insanity y)  assumes  an  importance  in  Criminal  Cases, — 
both  in  view  of  the  terrible  issues  frequently  at  stake  for 
the  Life  and  Liberty  of  Private  Persons,  and  of  the 
inherent  diflSculty  of  the  investigation  into  complex  states 
of  mind  as  exhibited  under  the  strangest  conditions  of 
Hmnan  Life, — which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  it 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Law. 

The  occasional  difficulty  of  determining  the  past  atti- 
tude of  mind  of  an  Accused  Person  in  respect  of  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  Act  or  alleged  Crime,  the 
investigation  of  which  is  being  proceeded  with,  is  so  great 
as  to  drive  the  Legislator,  or  else  the  Judge,  to  the  use  of 
special  Presumptions,  which  either  may  or  may  not  be 
capable  of  being  rebutted.  Such  Presumptions  are,  for 
instance,  that  every  Person  "  intends  "  the  natural  or 
ordinary  consequences  of  his  own  Acts ;  that  every  Person 
who  causes  the  Death  of  another  desired  the  Death  of  that 
other  Person,  either  as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  a  means  to 
some  other  end ;  that  Children  below  a  certain  fixed  Age 
{seven  years,  in  English  Law)  are  incapable  of  forming 
any  Intention  whatever  for  the  purposes  of  Criminal 
Law ;  that  Children  below  another,  and  a  higher,  fixed  Age 
are,  indeed,  capable  of  forming  such  an  Intention,  but 
that,  in  default  of  distinct  Evidence  to  the  contrary,  they 
do  not  in  fact  form  one.     The  part  that  the  vague  term 
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Malice  has  played,  and  still  plays,  in  the  Administration 
of  English  Criminal  Law  is  known  to  all  students  of  that 
Law.  Here,  again,  it  is  due  at  once  to  the  difficulty  and 
to  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  the  complex 
state  of  mind  of  an  Accused  Person  that  this  word  has 
been  tortured  into  all  the  Protean  phases  represented  by 
Actual  Malice^  Legal  Malice^  Implied  Malice^  Malice  in 
Fact  and  in  Law^  and  Malice  Aforethought 

This  vacillation  and  hankering  after  a  joint  Legal  and 
Moral  Term  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  Ethical  element 
which  must  enter  even  into  the  strictest  Judicial  enquiry. 
Ill  the  use.  of  the  word  Malice^  in  all  cases,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly always  a  lurking  reference  to  some  sort  of 
Moral  Depravity,  though  perhaps  only  of  a  temporary  sort, 
liut  the  intangible  nature  of  such  an  element  compels  the 
Legislator  and  the  Judge  to  select  certain  determinate 
Signs  as  essential  characteristics  of  this  depravity.  Such 
Signs  are  the  definite  and  familiar  states  of  mind  de- 
scribed as  "  Knowledge  "  and  "  Desire."  Either  of  these 
states  may  be  (L)  implied  from  surrounding  circum- 
stances ;  or  (2.)  presumed  for  purposes  of  Judicial  con- 
venience in  default  of  satisfactory  Evidence  to  the  contrary ; 
or  (3.)  presumed  peremptorily,  in  the  absence  of  certain 
definite  and  limited  kinds  of  Evidence  to  the  contrary. 
The  ordinary  Law  of  Murder  in  modern  States,  and  es- 
pecially in  England,  in  India,  and  in  the  United  States, 
affords  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  last-mentioned 
variety  of  Presumed  Malice.  The  mere  Act  of  Killing  a 
Person  carries  witli  it  a  Presumption  of  Malice  Avhich  can 
only  be  rebutted  in  a  few  distinctly  determined  ways,  such 
as  tliose  implied  in  the  grounds  of  Exculpation  afforded 
by  Self-defence,  by  grave  and  sudden  Provocation,  or  by 
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"  exceeding  Legal  powers  "^  in  the  course  of  discharging  iq. 
Duty  as  a  Public  Servant.  That  the  elements  of  Desire 
or  of  Elnowledge  are  only  matters  of  inquisition  as  de- 
noting what  may  be  called  Moral  Mischievousness  is  inti- 
mated in  the  universal  practice  of  holding  Persons  to  be 
guilty  of  Murder,  though  the  Person  actually  killed  be  not 
the  Person  against  whom  the  Intention  was  directed,  A 
ciuious  illustration  of  the  same  point  may  lie  found  in  the 
old  English  Kule  pf  the  strictly  Murderous  character  of  a 
Death  incidentally .  caused  in  the  course  of  committing 
even  the  most  trivial  Felony,  and,  still  more,  in  the  more 
rational  Eule  of  attaching  the  same  character  to  the  Death 
of  a  Policeman  violently,  though  accidentally,  brought 
about  in  a  fray  arising  out  of  the  Execution  of  his  Duty. 

Closely  connected  with  the  topic  of  Mahce,  as  an 
element  in  Culpabihty,  is  that  of  Insanity^  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  term,  as  a  ground  of  Exculpation.  This 
topic,  which  in  many  Criminal  cases  excites  an  interest 
oftentimes  of  the  most  strained  and  afflicting  sort,  is  one 
surrounded  with  peculiar  difficulties  of  its  own,  due  to  the 
complexity  and  variety  of  the  Facts  which  it  brings  into 
consideration.  These  Facts  are  partly  Physical,  or  be- 
longing to  that  indistinctly  marked  region  which  lies 
between  Physical  and  Psychological  Science;  partly 
Ethical,  or  dependent  on  a  given  Person's  apprehensions 
of  Eight  and  Wrong  under  abnormal  and  exceptional  con- 
ditions ;  partly  Legal  or  Political,  or  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  Legal  Responsibility  attributable  to  varying 
degrees  of  Mental  Health,  in  view  of  the  protection 
claimed  by  individual  Persons,  and  of  a  due  regard  to 
the  general  safety  of  the  whole  Community. 

It  is  probably  rather  in  the  first  of  these  regions, — that 
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is,  the  Physical,  or  Psychological  one, — that  the  main 
practical  difficulty  is  experienced.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted in  all  Systems  of  Law  that  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
grounds  for  Exculpation  are  found  in  an  actual  M^ital 
Incapacity,  whether  fixed  or  transient,  of  knowing  at  the 
moment  of  doing  an  Act,  that  it  is  forbidden  by  Law,  or  at 
any  rate  that  it  is  Morally  Eeprehensible  according  to  some 
Moral  notions  in  the  Agent's  own  mind ;  or  in  a  Physical 
Incapacity  to  abstain  from  doing  the  Act.  The  difficulty 
is  presented  at  the  moment  at  which  it  is  attempted  to 
estabUsh  the  fact  of  either  of  these,  sorts  of  Incapacity, 
and  it  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  cases  where  a  Legal 
System,  instead  of  exculpating  all  Insane  Persons  as  a 
Class,  affects  to  attach  different  degrees  of  Punishment  to 
different  measures  of  presumed  Moral  Eesponsibihty.  The 
ordinary  Modes  in  which  Evidence  is  produced  as  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  an  Accused  Person,  in  the  above  respects, 
at  the  time  of  doing  an  Act,  are  by  testifying  to  his 
general  antecedents,  Mental  and  Moral,  possibly  reaching 
many  years  back,  from  which  an  inference  is  suggested  as 
to  the  probabiUties  of  the  case  under  consideration ;  or 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  surrounding  facts  at  the  time 
and  place  of  the  Act,  from  which  a  like  inference  is  sug- 
gested, without  resorting  for  help  to  any  circumstances 
in  the  Past ;  or,  lastly,  by  tendering  the  recorded  results 
of  a  strange  and  anomalous  experience  as  to  special  mani- 
festations of  Mental  Derangement,  accompanied  by  Acts 
resembling  that  under  consideration. 

The  records  of  Criminal  Trials  are  full  of  an  almost 
endless  diversity  of  conditions  of  Mental  Aberration, 
and,  indeed,  of  an  equal  diversity  of  Medical  and  Moral 
Theories  to  account  for  them.    The  confusion  thus  arising 
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is  aggravated  by  the  necessarily  unscientific  education  of 
the  popular  Tribunals  which,  in  modem  times,  are  wisely 
entrusted  with  the  Jurisdiction  in  Criminal  Cases.  It  re- 
quires no  ordinary  training  in  special  Medical  Science  to 
appreciate  the  true  bearing  of  the  Evidence  of  an  accom- 
plished Expert,  or  even  to  be  cognisant  of  the  amount  of 
authority  properly  attributable  to  his  opinions.  This  is  all 
the  more  so  as  Ignorance  often  enough  seeks  to  hide  itself 
in  emphasis,  and  true  Knowledge,  through  the  amount  of 
accumulated  material  and  the  absence  of  rash  generalisa- 
tions, perplexes  and  wearies  the  attention.  It  is  also 
matter  of  common  experience  that  so-called  "  Specialists," 
or  Persons  who  have  given  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
attention  to  a  special  branch  of  a  subject,  are  either  less 
likely  than  others  to  arrive  at  a  wholly  truthfiil  con- 
clusion in  a  complex  case,  or  are,  at  least,  hkely  to  produce 
an  impression  upon  an  unskilled  Tribunal  of  having  an 
authority  which  does  not  belong  to  them. 

The  question  of  the  value  of  Medical  Evidence  in 
Cases  of  Lunacy  is  connected  with  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  the  general  treatment  of  the  Evidence  of  Ejc- 
perts.  It  has  been  advocated  in  some  quarters  that 
Government  should  in  all  cases  undertake  the  task 
of  supplying  a  competent  staff  of  accomplished  Tech- 
nical Witnesses, — especially  in  cases  involving  Medical 
enquiries, — and  that  the  decision  of  these  Officials  should 
in  all  cases  be  final.  A  practical  difficulty  is  here  en- 
countered on  the  ground  that,  in  the  most  perplexing 
instances  both  of  Injuries  to  i\iQ  person  (as  of  Infanticide 
and  Poisoning)  and  of  Insanity,  a  large  mass  of  Evidence 
which  can  never  be  excluded  must,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  have  been  provided  long  before  a  Criminal  in- 
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vestigation  is  thouglit  of.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  a  highly 
trained  body  of  Medical  Jurists,  properly  authorised  by 
Government,  or  organised  on  some  system  which  shall  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  a  narrow  and  exclusive  clique, 
might  advantageously  be  called  in  to  assist  the  Tribunal  in 
the  course  of  the  Trial,  or  even  might  render  valuable  ser- 
vice  as  Assessors  to  a  Court  of  Appeal.  But  in  no  case  could 
any  Evidence  supplied  by  ordinary  Medical  Attendants,  by 
Hospital  Surgeons  or  even  by  accidental  Medical  Visitors, 
be  properly  excluded  from  consideration.  The  only  hope 
of  arriving  at  a  theory  of  Insanity  which  shall  supply  a 
scries  of  serviceable  Presumptions  to  the  Judge  lies  in  the 
mature  perfection  at  once  of  Physical  and  of  Ethical  Science, 

The  topic  of  Punishments  has  been  placed  in  the  last 
head  of  the  above  classified  arrangement  of  all  the  topics 
forming  the  materials  of  a  Criminal  Code.  For  purposes 
of  Judicial  and  of  Popular  convenience,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  distribute  this  topic  over  the  whole  Code  in 
such  a  way  as  to  assign  to  every  Crime,  when  and  where 
completely  described,  its  appropriate  Punishment  or  range 
of  Punishments.  Nevertheless,  there  will  remain  a  quan- 
tity of  general  matter,  respecting  the  strictly  Juridical 
aspects  of  Punishments,which  will  most  properly  be  treated 
in  a  department  by  itself.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  notice 
that  the  theory  of  Punishment,  looked  at  as  a  whole, 
belongs  as  much  to  Ethics  and  to  Politics  as  it  does  to 
Jurisprudence.  Indeed,  it  only  belongs  to  the  last-men- 
tioned Science  to  the  extent  that  it  qualifies  the  formal 
Constniction  and  Administration  of  Law.  For  instiuicc, 
it  has  alrciuly  been  noted  that,  in  some  countries.  Crime  ^ 
themselves  have  been  classsificd  solely  with  reference  to 
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the  kind  and  measure  of  Punishment  apportioned  to  them. 
In  all  Legal  Systems,  again,  a  marked  distinction  is  drawn 
between  a  mere  Compensation  to  a  Sufferer  and  a  Penalty 
inflicted  for  the  general  Political  purpose  of  effectually 
discouraging  a  special  Class  of  Offences.  So,  again,  the 
Punishment  attached  to  a  Crime  may  be  fixed  imperatively 
and  definitely  by  the  Legislator,  no  discretionary  power  o£ 
modifying  it  being  left  to  the  Judge  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be 
fixed  within  definite  Limits  by  the  Legislator,  or  alternative 
Punishments  may  be  propounded  by  him,  and  no  more  dis- 
cretionary power  may  be  left  to  the  Judge  than  is  needed 
to  enable  him  to  choose  within  those  Limits  or  between 
those  alternatives.  It  is  obvious  that  the  selection^of  one 
or  other  of  these  courses  by  the  Legislator  not  only  quali- 
fies the  Formal  Structure  of  Criminal  Law  but  affects  the 
mechanism  of  its  Administration.  To  this  extent,  then,  the 
topic  of  Punishments  strictly  belongs  to  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence.  The  relative  Political  value  of  the  several 
courses  above  suggested  belongs,  as  already  said,  to  other 
closely-related  Sciences. 

Apart,  however,  from  a  consideration  of  the  amount 
of  Discretionary  Power,  if  any,  left  to  the  Judge  in  the 
application  of  Punishment,  there  are  certain  generally- 
recognised  Modifications  in  Punishments  with  which  the 
Jurist  is  intimately  concerned.  It  may  be,  for  instance, 
that  owing  to  the  very  restricted  number  of  kinds  of 
Punishment,  which,  in  a  modern  State,  are  possible, 
there  may  be  a  great  chasm  between  the  Punishments 
applied  to  two  sorts  of  Crime  closely  resembling  each 
other,  and  there  may  be  no  chasm  at  all  between  the 
Puni^ments  for  Crimes  of  the  greatest  variety  of  Moral 
complexion.  This,  no  doubt,  is  to  some  degree  unavoidable. 
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inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  Punishment  is  now  generally 
recognised  to  be,  not  an  effective  and  dramatic  retaliation, 
but  such  a  rough  mode  of  securing  obedience  to  Law  as  is 
compatible  with  a  regard  to  the  claims  of  Humanity,  and 
even,  to  tlie  utmost  extent  possible,  to  the  permanent 
welfare  of  the  Criminal. 

In  spite  of  the  inevitableness  of  these  incongruities, 
their  operation  on  the  Administration  of  Law  must  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  notice.  In  England  there  are  many 
Crimes,  which  are  punished  with  some  of  the  severest 
Punishments  known  to  the  Law,  an  Attempt  to  commit 
which  is  visited  only  with  a  Penalty  comparatively  light. 
The  consequence  is  that  there  is  a  prevalent  tendency 
ill  a  popular  Tribunal  to  fall  back,  in  case  of  conflicting 
Evidence,  on  the  lazy  expedient  of  finding  the  Prisoner 
guilty  of  an  Attempt  to  commit  a  Crime,  where  all  the 
Evidence, — if  it  is  good  for  anything, — goes  to  prove 
that  the  complete  Crime  was  committed. 

The  question  now  under  consideration, — namely  that  of 
the  necessary  disproportion  between  gradations  of  Crime 
and  gradations  of  Punishment, — is  brought  to  the  most 
perplexing  issue  in  the  case  of  the  Punishment  of  Death. 
This  Punishment  has  the  following  characteristics  as 
distinguished  from  all  others.  It  admits,  in  itself,  of  no 
gmdation  ;  it  is  irrevocable ;  and  it  is  more  different  in 
kind  from  all  other  Punishments  than  they  are  from 
each  other.  In  the  use  and  application  of  this  Punish- 
ment, two  op]X)site  instincts  or  sentiments  have,  especially 
in  Modern  Society,  competed  with  each  other.  On  the 
one  hand  it  has  been  demanded  that  inasmuch  as  Murder, 
—the  offence  to  which  the  Punishment  of  Death  is  now 
almost  universally  re3tricted, — differs  from  every  other 
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•Crime,  in  quality  if  not  in  atrocity,  so  its  Punishment  should 
be  equally  sui  geneins^  and  should  differ  from  every  other 
Punishment  in  its  Quality  and  in  its  Exemplary  character 
as  well  as  in  its  Amount.  No  doubt  other  more  indistinct 
feelings,  and  even  Eeligious  associations,  go  far  to  reinforce 
these  sentiments ;  while  the  same  Political  considerations  in 
reference  to  the  Punishment  of  Death,  as  being  presumably 
the  only  available  means  of  rendering  infrequent  the  most 
disastrous  of  all  Crimes,  are  present  as  in  appreciating  the 
general,  utility  of  any  other  form  of  Punishment.  An 
opposite  class  of  sentiments  takes  note,  first,  of  the  infinite 
number  of  variations  in  Moral  Culpability  necessarily 
included  in  any  Legal  description  of  such  a  complex 
offence  as  Murder ;  secondly,  of  the  impropriety,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  always  affixing  the  severest  Punishment  to 
every  variety  of  Offence  falling  under  the  general  Legal 
Class ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  leaving  a  Judge  —  or, 
still  worse,  a  Popular  Tribunal — to  determine  when  this 
Punishment  shall  fall,  and  when  not.  Other  considerations, 
— based  on  Humanitarian  views,  more  or  less  enlightened ; 
on  the  actual  or  presumed  reluctance  of  Tribunals  to 
convict  Prisoners  of  an  Offence  followed  by  a  Punish- 
ment so  signal  and  irrevocable ;  on  the  ascertained  varia- 
bility of  the  Punishment  according  to  the  Mental  and 
Physical  circumstances  of  the  Culprit ;  as  well  as  on  more 
broad  and  general  Political  considerations  as  to  the  inex- 
pediency of  all  violent  and  excessive  Punishments, — add 
their  force  to  tlie  purely  Juridical  arguments,  and  probably, 
for  the  generality  of  Persons  whose  thoughts  tend  in  favour 
of  this  latter  view,  are  a  substitute  for  them.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  that,  in  thus  arraying  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  f  unisbment  of  De^ith,  only  those  coAsiderations 
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have  been  brought  into  relief  which  are  based  on  distinctly 
Juridical  grounds.  The  topic  is,  of  course,  capable  of 
being  viewed,  and  in  fact  is  generally  and  properly  viewed, 
rather  on  its  numerous  Ethical  and  Political  sides  than  in  its 
narrower  aspect  as  an  instrument  for  giving  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  to  certain  Classes  of  Laws.  On  those 
other  sides  the  question  as  to  the  general  expediency  of  re- 
taining the  Punishment  of  Death  may  have  to  be  resolved 
differently  in  different  countries  and  at  different  epochs. 

An  interesting  and  often  a  perplexing  problem,  botli 
in  the  estimation  of  Criminal  Culpability  anjd  in  the 
Adjudication  of  Punishment,  is  presented  in  the  case  of 
resorting  to  Evidence  of  what  is  called  Character. 
This  class  of  Evidence  may  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  an  inference  of  improbability  either  as  to 
the  alleged  commission  of  an  Act  or  as  to  the  alleged 
Intention  with  which  it  wiis  committed.  Or,  again, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  such  Evidence  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  probability  of  the  offender 
repeating  the  Act,— a  possible  contingency  wJiich  is 
properly  taken  into  account  in  measuring  the  amount  of 
Punishment,  assuming  that  Discretionary  Power  for  such 
a  purpose  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Judge. 

In  view  of  the  close  association  between  the  Moral  and 
Logical  faculties,  especially  in  untrained  Persons,  great 
care  is  often  exercised  to  prevent  the  imfavourable  ante- 
cedents of  a  Prisoner, — such  as  his  previous  Conviction 
for  the  same  or  for  a  .different  offence,— coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Popular  Tribunal  which  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  investigating  tlie  Facts  of  a  particular  Case. 
The  justification  of  this  practice  must  be  found  in  tlie  fact 
that  Evidence  of  general  Character,  unless  it  be  given  by 
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Persons  peculiarly  competent,  from  their  special  situation, 
to  form  an  opinion  (as  in  the  case  of  Employers,  Fellow- 
Labourers,  Fellow-Clerks,  Superior  Officers,  Trade- 
Associates,  and  Ministers  of  Eeligion),  is  generaUy  of  the 
most  loose  and  flimsy  description,  being  based  on  the 
most  unchallenged  Hearsay,  and  often  dictated  by  nothing 
else  than  a  weakly  Humanitarian  sympathy.  Evidence, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  previous  Convictions  weighs  down 
the  probabilities  of  present  guilt  with  almost  too  crushing 
a  force,  even  if  those  Convictions  were  just,  and  if  they 
were  accidentally  unjust  the  Prisoner's  prospects  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  seriously  compromised. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  artificial  insincerity  in 
excluding  the  sort  of  grounds  for  forming  an  opinion 
which  are  most  familiarly  relied  upon  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life ;  the  more  so  when  that  exclusion 
reaches  to  the  most  solemnly  authenticated  Judicial  Facts. 
The  histrionic  insincerity  is  all  the  more  glaring  when,  as 
in  England,  one  portion  of  the  Tribunal, — that  is  the 
presiding  Judge, — is,  all  through  the  Trial,  in  possession 
of  Facts  of  the  most  damaging  nature,  from  any  use  or 
knowledge  of  which  the  other  part  of  the  Tribunal 
is  carefully  shut  out.  The  practical  solution  is  to  be 
found, — as  in  all  cases  wliere  an  over-anxiety  to  provide 
fallacious  securities  has  led  to  the  exclusion  of  Evidence, — 
iu  welcoming  and  freely  handling  all  Evidence  fairly 
pertinent  to  the  Case  (the  question  of  pertinency  being 
left,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  general  discretion  of  the  Prose- 
cutor and  of  the  Accused),  due  precautions  being  taken 
by  the  presiding  Judge  to  inform  the  Jury  of  the  special 
infirmities  attaching  to  the  sort  of  Evidence  now  under 
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consideration,  and  of  tlic  consequent  deductions  to  be 
made  from  its  apparent  value. 

In  tlie  case  of  referring  to  Evidence  of  Chamcter  for 
the  purpose  of  apportioning  Punislnnent,  tlie  Judge  is 
iieressarily  less  hampered  in  the  choice  of  his  Witnesses 
and  in  the  class  of  Personal  Antecedents  with  respect  to 
which  he  may  require  Evidence  to  be  produced.  There 
are.  some  Technical  Offences  as  to  which  this  sort  of 
I'lvidence,  bearing  as  it  does  on  the  probability  of  the 
lecurrence  of  the  Crime,  may  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
])ortancc.  Tor  instance  where  three  Persons  are  equally 
found  Guilty  of  maliciously  setting  fire  to  stacks  or 
houses,  it  may  be  established  before  the  Judge,  on  his 
])roceeding  to  pass  Sentence,  that  one  of  the  Prisoners  is  a 
young  man  of  generally  unblemished  Character,  who,  on 
the  solitary  occasion  in  question,  was,  after  a  convivial 
meetinsr,  eniraired  with  others  in  a  riotous  brawl,  his 
(Comrades  and  Accomplices  in  guilt  having  escaped  the 
liands  of  Justice ;  another  of  the  three  convicted  Prisoners 
is,  as  frequently  happens  in  this  class  of  Crimes,  a  mere 
rec^kless,  idle  vagabond,  who  has  done  the  Act  from  a 
y)ii  of  silliness  approaching  to  Imbecility,  or,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  "just  to  get  up  a  blaze ; "  the  third 
convicte<l  Prisoner  is  a  Fanner  whose  general  Character 
is  bad,  who  has  been  dismissed  from  his  Tenancy,  and  who 
is  known  to  have  vowed  vengeance  against  the  new 
Tenant  whose  stacks  he  is  proved  to  have  destroyed.  It 
i^  obvious  tliat,  in  each  of  these  cases.  Evidence  of  general 
or  of  special  Character  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  botli 
in  order  to  estimate  how  far  the  Offender  is  incorrigible, 
and  how  far  there  is  a  probability  of  a    repetition   of 
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the  same  specific  Offence.  The  Crime  of  Manslaugliter, 
again,  which  presents  every  variety  of  shade  of  Moral 
qualities,  demands,  in  nearly  every  case,  for  appor- 
tioning the  Punishment  due  to  it,  a  most  anxious 
introspection  of  the  Mental  and  Moral  antecedents  of  the 
convicted  Prisoner.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  Offences 
in  which  the  Moral  element  is  essentially  predominant,  as 
in  those  against  Eeputation  and  in  defiance  of  Sexual 
llelationships,  eminently  need,  on  the  conviction  of  an 
Offender,  a  scrutiny  into  Motives,  Dispositions,  and  modes 
of  Life,  without  which  the  Punishment  may  chance  to 
be  wholly  ineffective  or  intolerably  and  unnecessarily 
severe. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


LAWS  OF  PROCEDUBE. 


It  is  well  known  that,  in  one  sense,  Laws  of  Procedure, 
of  a  very  elementary  sort,  are  the  earliest  of  all  Laws.  In 
fact  it  seems  indisputable  that  the  first  form  in  which 
Ijaw,  as  a  body  of  inflexible  Rules  proceeding  from  a  com- 
petent Authority,  obtains  a  practical  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  a  Primitive  People,  is  in  that  of  the  actual  appUca- 
tion  of  such  Rules  to  real  controversies  between  one  man 
and  another.  No  doubt  Professor  Maine's  use  of  the 
Homeric  representation  of  the  Arbitrator  determining 
a  disputed  Case  by  reference,  now  to  a  rough-and- 
ready  standard  of  Moral  justice,  and  now  to  Traditional 
Maxims  known  to  and  cherished  by  the  bystanders,  is 
justified  by  the  actual  phenomena  of  all  early  Societies. 
Even  at  a  much  later  stage  it  is  in  the  actual  scenes 
presented  by  the  conduct  of  a  Court  of  Justice  that  the 
Citizen  finds  most  vividly  mirrored  the  stem  realities  and 
meaning  of  Law.  It  is  on  this  account  that  changes  in 
Procedure  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  changes  in  Law  to 
bring  about.  Inveterate  usage,  and  all  the  potent  in- 
fluences of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  render  the  average 
citizen  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  minutest  modification  of 
tlie  accustomed  soleum  order  ;  and  it  is  only  by  quicken- 
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ing  effete  forms  with  a  new  meaning,  without  invading 
the  forms  themselves, — a  result  which  is  accomplished  by 
the  device  of  Legal  Fiction, — that,  at  some  ages  of 
Legal  Development,  necessary  Eeforms  can  be  introduced 
at  all. 

A  Right  always  means  the  kind  of  control  exercised  by 
one  man  over  another  which  is  delegated  by  the  State 
itself  to  the  Person  vested  with  the  Eight.  Thus  the  control 
implied  in  the  Eight  is  indirectly  exercised  by  the  State  ; 
and  the  only  meaning  of  a  Eight  is  that  the  State  has  both 
tlie  will  and  the  power  to  make  it  real  and  effectual  At 
the  primitive  period  just  alluded  to,  this  fact  would  be 
unmistakeably  clear,  inasmuch  as  a  Eight  would  only  be 
known  to  be  such  because  the  chosen  Officers  of  the  State 
declared  it  to  have  been  Violated,  and  then  and  there 
reprimanded,  punished,  or  exacted  compensation  from,  the 
Violators  of  it. 

The  purpose  of  Laws  of  Procedure  is  to  give  reality 
and  efficiency  to  Eights,  and  to  secure  the  performance  of 
Duties.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  a  Hierarchy 
of  Official  Persons  has  to  be  constantly  employed;  a 
number  of  Persons,  chosen  from  time  to  time  by  various 
methods  out  of  the  general  body  of  Citizens,  have  to  be 
invited  or  compelled  to  co-operate ;  "  Courts  of  Justice,"  or 
formal  Assembliesof  Suitors,  Judges, Witnesses,  and  Officers, 
convoked  at  fixed  Times  and  Places,  have  to  be  instituted  ; 
inflexible  Eules  for  the  statement  of  grievances  and  of  the 
reply,  for  the  conduct  of  argument  and  for  the  production 
of  Evidence,  have  to  be  devised  and  observed ;  provision 
for  correcting  the  accidents,  the  irregularities,  and  the 
mistakes  likely  to  occur  in  every  lengthened  and  complex 
transaction,  has  to  be  made,  as  by  New  Trials,  Delays, 
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and  Appeals  ;  and,  lastly,  machinery  has.  to  be  provided 
for  actually  Punishing  a  proved  Offender,  for  making  him 
actually  Compensate  the  Person  he  is  proved  to  have 
injured,  or  for  forcibly  Confiscating  tlie  Things  the  Offender 
owns,  if  he  be  unwilling  otherwise  to  make  the  satisfaction 
which  the  Judicial  Sentence  commands. 

Thus  tlie  general  matters  with  which  Laws  of  Procedure 
have  to  deal  may  be  distributed  under  the  following 
licads : — 

A. — ^Thc  establishment  of  Courts  of  Justice,  Inferior, 
Superior,  Civil,  Criminal,  Commercial,  Original  and  of 
Appeal,  and  for  Local  matters. 

B. — ^The  Formal  Mode  of  Investigation  of  alleged 
Breaches  of  Law  :  by 

1 .  Preliminary  Process  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 

the  real  matters  in  controversy. 

2.  Trial  of  Issue  of  Fact     (Evidence.) 
*>.  Trial  of  Issue  of  Lnw. 

C. — Sentence,  Assignment  of  Punishment,  or  of  Measure 
and  Mode  of  Com|>ensation,  and  Execution  of  Sentence. 

D. — Kxtraordinary  llemedies,  as  by  Interdict,  Injunction, 
Ma/ulamus^  special  Process  of  ''  Commercial  Tribunals,*' 
Bankruptcy,  DiMrf'^is, 

K. — Limitation  of  Actions. 

F. — Piirtics  to  Actions. 


A. — The  Est.vblishmext  op  Courts  of  Justice. 

A  Court  of  Justice  is  a  concrete  Ai<semhlage  of  Persons 
and  Things  organised  and  regulated  by  t/ie  State  for  the 
Iturpo^e  of  formally  investigating  the  Truth  as  to  alleged 
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Breaches  of  Law.  The  actual  Courts  of  Justice,  existing  at 
any  moment,  usually  owe  their  origin,  in  a  large  measure, 
to  Political  accidents  or  to  mere  Social  vicissitudes.  An 
unconscious  sense  of  expediency,  and  even  an  audacious 
spirit  of  innovation,  will  no  doubt  have  introduced  im- 
portant changes  in  the  Traditional  System ;  but  the  general 
traces  of  the  Past  will  linger  here  longer  than  elsewhere, 
the  result  often  being  a  multitude  of  Courts  existing  side 
by  side,  with  more  or  less  parallel  functions  and  with 
equal  dignity. 

The  phenomenon  of  two  sets  of  Courts  continuing  side 
by  side  with  each  other  for  generations, — interfering  with 
and  controlling  each  other's  free  movements  ;  recognising 
different  Legal  Principles,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  set  of 
Courts  supporting  Eights  wholly  ignored  by  the  other,  and 
yet  being  all  the  while  equal  in  dignity  and  authority, — has 
been  witnessed  In  one  country  alone,  that  is,  in  England. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  Praetor's  Jurisdiction  at  Eorae  pre- 
sents an  exact  parallel  to  the  incorfgruous  anomaly  exhibited 
for  so  many  centuries  by  the  antipathetic  attitude  of 
English  Law  and  Equity.  There  was  at  Eome  one  Judgo, 
one  Court,  one  Trial,  however  multiform  the  Principles, 
the  Eights,  and  the  Eemedies  recognised  as  available 
through  the  Pnetorian  Jurisdiction. 

Nevertheless,  as  has  been  said,  the  air  and  habits  of 
Antiquity  cling  to  the  institution  of  Courts  of  Justice,  as 
it  were,  with  pecuHar  fondness.  For  this  reason]  the 
nature  of  the  Courts  existing  at  any  particular  time  in 
any  country  can  hardly  be  explained  or  even  described 
without  constant  reference  to  the  facts  of  their  Historical 
evolution.  For  the  purposes  of  general  Jurisprudence, 
the  bare  ground-plan  laid  down  as  common  to  all  Systems 
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of  IjUW  must  here  be  more  than  usually  skeleton-like  and 
lifeless.  Bearing  in  mind  these  considerations,  tlie  following 
is  the  Judicial  substratum  which  gives  rise  to  tlie  leading 
differences  distinguishing  Courts  of  Justice  from  one 
another.  Courts  of  Justice  differ  according  as  then' 
purpose  is : — 

1 .  To  investigate  Breaches  of  the  Law  of  less  or  greater 
importance  or  magnitude  (Superior  and  Inferior  Courts, 
Courts  of  Petty  Sessions,  County  Courts,  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions). 

2.  To  investigate  those  Breaches  of  Law  which  are 
termed  Civil  Injuries^  or  those  which  are  termed  Cnmes. 

3.  To  conduct  an  Investigation  into  an  alleged  Breach 
of  Law  as  a  whole,  that  is,  to  pursue  it  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close ;  or  to  conduct  it  partially,  leaving 
another  Court  or  other  Courts  to  do  the  rest  {Cours  de 
premiere  in^iance^  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions). 

4.  To  conduct  a  Primary  Investigation  into  an  alleged 
Breach  of  Law,  or  to  conduct  a  Secondary  one  by  way 
of  reviewing,  on  Appeal,  the  Decision  of  another  Court 
of  Justice  which  has  already  conducted  such  Primary 
Investigation. 

o.  To  conduct  Investigations  into  Breaches  of  Law 
having  reference  to  peculiar  Classes  of  Facts,  or  into 
matters  bringing  into  consideration  peculiar  and  recondite 
branches  of  Law. 

This  last  named  principle  gives  rise  to  such  distinctions 
as  tliose  between  Courts  of  Common  Law,  Courts  of 
Probate  and  Divorce,  Courts  of  Admiralty,  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  and  the  like.  It  may  be  noticed  that  tlie  Court 
of  Probate,  like  those  of  Chancery,  of  tlie  Exche(|ucr, 
and  of  Queen's  Bench   (to   some  small  extent),   aflbrds 
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an  instance  of  the  purely  Executive  authority  attached 
for  some  purposes  to  the  Judge  or  Judges  presiding  in  a 
Court  of  Justice.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Judge  of  a 
Court  of  Probate  with  respect  to  granting  Probate  in  a 
doubtful  case,  like  that  ojF  the  English  Chancellor  in 
matters  of  Lunacy,  and  in  making  or  approving  Schemes 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Endowments  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Act  of  1853,  is  of  a  purely  Executive  character. 
It  is  not  an  alleged  Breach  of  the  Law  which  is  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  Judge  only  represents  the  Executive  Autho- 
rity of  the  State. 

The  constitution  of  a  Court  of  Justice  implies  not  only 
the  appointment  of  a  Judge  or  body  of  Judges  but  also 
regulations  as  to  the  days  and  hours  and  places  at  which 
they  shall  sit.  It  furthermore  implies  the  appointment  of 
a  number  of  subordinate  Officials  for  tlie  purpose  of 
summoning  Witnesses,  registering  Proceedings,  keeping 
order  in  Court,  and  generally  co-operating  with  the  Judge 
or  Judges  in  the  details  of  their  work.  Again,  a  body 
of  smaller  regulations  is  needed  as  to  the  proper  Mode 
of  conducting  Proceedings  in  Court,  some  of  which  regu- 
lations may  be  made  directly  by  the  Supreme  Political 
Authority,  while  some  are  made  directly  by  the  Judges 
themselves  subject  to  the  control  of  that  Authority,  and 
others  are  merely  time-honoured  Kules  which  by  long 
Judicial  recognition  have  acquired  the  character  of  true 
Laws. 

In  many  of  the  Investigations  conducted  by  Courts  of 
Justice,  it  occurs  that  the  Facts  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  an  enquiry  into  a  long  and  often  complex  train 
of  Accounts,  presenting  no  difficulty  on  the  ground  of 
conflicting  Evidence  and  no  Legal  problem  of  any  sort ; 
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or  into  a  number  of  disputed  statements  by  two  Parties, 
in  which  each  seems  desirous  of  stating  and  knowing  the 
truth,  but  through  a  number  of  circumstances  they  have 
been  led  to  different  conclusions  as  to  their  Eights  in 
respect  to  each  other.  Li  the  first  class  of  Cases  it  is 
often  expedient  to  provide,  for  tlie  use  of  a  Court  of 
Justice  likely  to  have  such  matters  brought  before  it, 
some  supplementary  machinery  in  the  form  of  a  staff  of 
.special  Officials  whose  sole  function  it  shall  be  to  investi- 
gate cases  of  Account ;  and  it  may  be  made  to  rest  in 
tlie  discretion  of  the  Court  to  determine  in  what  circum- 
stances Parties  shall  be  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Officials  in  question. 

In  the  second  class  of  Cases  it  is  a  very  ancient  custom, 
dating  even  from  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  Law,  to 
refer  the  Parties,  either  with  or  without  their  assent,  to 
an  Arbitrator,  who  may  be  chosen  eitlier  by  the  Parties 
or  by  the  Court,  and  whose  Award  may  either  be  made 
compulsorily  binding  or  be  made  so  binding  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Court  or  by  some  other  Court.  The 
Terms  in  wliicli  the  question  maybe  put  before  the  Arbi- 
trator and  the  latitude  of  his  discretion  are  matters  of 
fxreat  importance,  and  may  be  specially  controlled  by 
the  will  of  the  Parties  or,  subject  or  not  to  such  special 
control,  genenilly  controlled  by  universal  Legal  Eules. 

It  is,  of  coui-se,  of  considerable  moment  that,  on  a  Case 
coming  before  a  Court  of  Justice,  there  shoiJd  be  no 
doubt  or  ambiguity  as  to  what  the  Court  has  to  try. 
It  may  depend  upon  the  subject-matter  whether  the  issue 
can  be  reduced  to  the  simple  affirmative  or  negative  of 
a  particular  Fact,  or  whether  the  decision  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  large  body  of  more  or  less  mutually  involveil 

t2 
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Facts.  In  the  matters  of  the  simpler  Crimes  and  of  the 
more  elementary  Modes  of  Civil  Injury,  the  former  may 
be  the  case ;  in  matters  arising  out  of  complicated  com- 
mercial transactions  or  Fiduciary  responsibilities,  the  latter 
is  more  likely  to  be  so.  Any  way,  the  Coiu't  is  interested 
that  the  question  for  trial  be  divested  of  all  that  is  irrele- 
vant and  only  accidentally  adhering  to  it,  and,  especially, 
that  the  points  as  to  which  the  Litigants  differ  be  clearly 
distinguUhed  from  those  in  which  they  agree.  The  pre- 
paratory  simplification  of  a  Case  forming  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  dispute  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  for  the  greater 
convenience  and  expedition  of  the  Court,  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  second  head  of  this  part  of  the 
Law. 

B.  The  Formal  Mode  op  Investigation  op  Alleged 

Breaches  op  Law. 

1.  Preliminary  Process  for  the  purposes  of  ascertaining 
the  real  matters  in  controversy. 

2.  Trial  of  issue  of  Fact 

3.  Trial  of  issue  oi  Law. 

1.  Preliminary  Process. 

The  obviousness  and  the  palpable  convenience  of  pro- 
viding for  a  large  portion  of  a  judicial  inquiry  being 
conducted  outside  the  Court  has  impressed  itself  on  the 
most  primitive  Systems  of  Law.  In  the  old  Legis  Actiones 
of  Koman  Law,  part  of  the  Proceedings, — that  is  the  part 
needing  the  presence  of  a  Person  cognisant  of  tlie  essential 
Forms  to  be  observed,  and  competent  to  insist  on  their 
observance,  was  performed  before  the  Judge,  and  the 
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other  part  either  on  the  spot  where  the  Things  disputed 
about  lay,  or  on  some  other  spot.  In  the  "  Formulary  " 
system  the  Parties  were  obliged  to  make  the  Form  of 
their  Demand  and  of  their  Plea  fit  into  certain  rough  and 
familiar  moulds,  and  when  this  was  done,  the  Praetor  had 
then  to  ascertain  the  true  matter  in  dispute,  and  further- 
more to  decide  what  Eule  of  Law  was  applicable  to  it. 
Thereupon  he  sent  the  matter  of  Fact  down  to  a  Judge, 
or  body  of  Judges,  that  they  might  investigate  the  truth 
about  it.  The  history  of  Pleading  in  Enghsh  Law  is  well 
known.  Till  within  very  recent  times  its  technicality  and 
tortuous  prolixity,  coupled  with  the  narrowmindedness  of 
too  many  of  the  Judges  who  had  to  pronounce  on  its 
validity,  rendered  it  one  of  the  grossest  of  the  many 
abuses  of  Enghsh  law. 

There  may  be,  and  indeed  are,  existing  in  England  at 
tlie  present  day,  three  distinct  Modes  or  species  of  what 
is  called  Pleading. 

Tliere  may  be  (1.)  that  kind  which  consists  in  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  elaborate  and  almost  colloquial 
Statement  of  all  the  circumstances  out  of  which  a  Breach 
of  Law  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  or  in  which  it  is 
alleged  to  consist.  This  is  followed  by  a  simple  denial ;  or 
by  an  admission  of  the  alleged  Facts,  attended  with  the 
allegation  of  new  Facts  giving  a  different  complexion 
to  the  admitted  ones ;  or  by  an  admission  of  the  Facts, 
(oiipled  with  the  allegation  that  no  Breach  of  the  Law  is 
disclosed  or  has  taken  place  (Demurrer).  A  reply  from 
the  PlaintifTmay  be  made  to  a  similar  effect.  This  is  the 
typical  structure  of  all  Pleading,  though  the  unqualified 
form  of  it  here  described  has  perhaps  no  better  example 
than  in  English  Equity  Procedure. 
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Another  species  is  that  more  resembUng  the  one  prac- 
tised under  the  Formulary  System  at  Eorae,  namely,  that 
of  obhging  the  Plaintiff  to  make  the  Form  of  his  statement 
square  with,  or  resemble  as  much  as  may  be,  some  one  of 
a  number  of  customary,  famihar,  and  alone  judicially  recog- 
nised Forms.  It  is  well  known  what  part  this  artificial 
hmiting  of  an  injured  Person's  opportunities  of  obtaining 
relief  has  played  in  the  historical  development  of  English 
Laws  of  Procedure.  It  first  gave  rise  to  the  interference 
of  the  Chancellor  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  Remedy 
in  Cases  for  which  the  existing  Modes  of  recomised 
Process  made  no  provision,  and  thereby  founded  the 
general  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  sub- 
sequently introduced  an  arbitraiy  tyranny  of  outward 
Form,  as  already  noticed,  which  at  one  period  threatened 
to  bury  Pubhc  Justice  and  Common-sense  with  all  the 
pageantry  of  a  solemn  and  ceremonious  funeral.  It  has, 
however,  under  recent  Reforms,  especially  those  effected 
by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts,  again  revived, 
with  a  number  of  modifications  in  the  direction  of  sim- 
l)licity,  brevity,  and  general  rationality,  which,  if  the 
theory  of  procuring  a  distinct  Issue  before  Trial  be  pre- 
served at  all,  will  save  it  from  any  more  pandering  to 
Professional  astuteness  at  the  expense  of  Moral  truth  and 
Public  Justice. 

The  aboUtion,  gradual  at  first,  of  the  Formulary 
system  at  Rome,  and  the  introduction  of  that  known  as 
Extra-ordinaria^  marks  the  same  progress  of  ideas.  In 
fact,  the  very  same  complaints  were  made  at  Rome  of 
the  artificiality  and  technicality  that  gradually  adhered 
to  the  older  System  which,  a  generation  ago,  were  so 
familiar  in  the  mouths  of  Law  Reformers  in  England. 
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Tlie  obvious  truth  is  that  this  System  of  Pleading  errs 
through  tlirowing  too  much  responsibility  on  the  Plaintiff 
and  his  Advisers,  and  too  little  on  the  Court  before  wliich 
the  Trial  takes  place.  A  Person  may  have  a  Eight 
seriously  invaded  without  any  knowledge  of  the  formal 
Class  of  Remedies  to  which  the  Eemedy  he  ought  to  seek 
belongs,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  an  extremely  fine  ques- 
tion of  logical  Classification  to  determine  to  what  Class 
it  does  belong.  Surely  the  State  ought,  by  its  Function- 
aries, to  undertake  the  task  of  answering  this  question, 
if  the  Eights  it  gives  are  to  be  actual  and  not  visionary,  or 
to  be  only  conditional  on  making  a  happy  guess  as  to  the 
appropriate  Eemedy.    The  progressive  recognition  of  what 

* 

are  called  ''  Equitable  Pleas,"  the  permission  to  join  several 
Pleas  together  in  answer  to  one  Count,  the  concession  of 
ample  powers  of  Amendment,  and  the  abohtion  of  useless 
and  antiquated  distinctions  between  different  kinds  of 
Actions,  are  steps  of  Eeform  which  may  enable  the  System 
of  Pleading  now  under  consideration  to  be  retained 
without  serious  danger  or  inconvenience. 

A  third  System  of  Pleading  is  that  of  which  a  type  is 
supplied  by  the  existing  practice  in  the  English  Court  of 
Probate  and  Divorce,  though  the  hmitation  of  the  subject- 
matter  in  that  Court  prevents  the  example  being  so 
serviceable  as  it  miglit  otherwise  be.  According  to  this 
System,  a  simple  but  not  a  detailed  statement  is  required 
from  the  Plaintiff,  and  the  fewest  possible  technical  Eules 
as  to  the  form,  the  order,  the  words,  and  the  description 
of  the  Eights  involved,  are  prescribed.  Indeed,  lengthy 
or-  detailed  statements  are  in  every  way  discouraged. 
Bare  Facts  and  Dates  and  a  mention  of  the  general 
Eemedy  sought  are  all  that  is  nccessar}'.     The  conveni- 
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ence  of  tliis  Mode  of  Pleading  for  a  Court  in  which  all 
the  Eights  or  Remedies  fall  under  a  very  few  definite 
heads,  and  in  which  the  Judge  may,  at  the  direction  of 
either  of  the  Parties,  himself  try  all  the  Issues,  both 
of  Law  and  of  Fact,  is  conspicuous.  The  propriety  of 
retaining,  in  any  Case,  a  more  artificial  system  of  Pleading, 
such  as  those  previously  described,  in  their  most  improved 
and  least  objectionable  forms,  turns  partly  on  the  nature 
of  the  questions  involved,  and  partly  on  the  constitution 
of  the  Tribunal  which  tries  questions  of  Fact.  Under  the 
Jury  system,  in  view  of  the  general  inexperience  of  unpro- 
fessional men,  it  may  be  essential  to  restrict  the  length  of 
the  Proceedings,  and  to  evolve  the  true  and  sole  matter 
of  contention  by  preliminary  Pleading  of  a  more  or  less 
strict  sort.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  trans- 
actions are  long  and  complex,  and  conflicting  Eights  exist 
(as  by  way  of  "Set-off"  or  by  way  of  what  is  called 
"  Contributory  Neghgence  ")  in  both  the  parties,  and  a 
balance  has  to  be  struck  between  them.  When  the  Jury 
are  accomplislied  commercial  men,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  most  important  English  trials,  the  matter  is  one  of 
comparative  indifference,  as  they  may  be  assisted  rather 
tlian  confounded  by  hearing  even  extraneous,  irrelevant, 
and  generally  admitted  Facts.  But,  in  the  majority  of 
Cases,  whicli  must  needs  be  tried  under  less  favourable 
circumstances,  a  simplification  of  tlie  Issue  by  a  system 
of  technical  Pleading  would  seem  to  be  indispensable. 

This  last  observation  is  especially  true  in  relation  to 
Criminal  Pleading,  as  to  which  it  is  of  extreme  importance 
that  the  Crime  alleged  to  have  been  committed  should  be 
narrowly  limited  before  Trial,  so  that  the  Prisoner  may 
know  to  what  matter  to  address  his  Defence,     Thp  habit 
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of  calling  into  question  a  man's  whole  life,  as  exhibited  in 
the  materials  of  the  French  Acte  d accusation^  however 
favourable  to  the  procuring  of  Convictions,  certainly  is  not 
favourable  to  Public  Liberty, 

2.  Trial  of  Issue  of  Fact 

The  general  purpose  of  a  Judicial  Investigation  is  two- 
fold. It  is  alleged  that  a  Person  duly  described  has 
violated  some  Duty,  either  positive  or  negative,  imposed 
by  Law.  In  other  words,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Person 
described  has  done  one  of  a  Class  of  Acts,  or  has  ab- 
stained from  doing  one  of  a  Class  of  Acts,  which  the  Law 
commanded  him  either  to  do  or  not  to  do,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Two  matters  of  Investigation  arc  thereupon 
presented :  the  one  as  to  what  is  the  Class  of  Acts  which 
the  Law  commands  or  forbids ;  the  other  as  to  whether 
the  Person  indicated  has  done  or  omitted  an  Act  which 
falls  under  that  Class.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  two 
separate  enquiries  have  to  be  made,  the  one  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Law,  that  is,  the  quality  of  the  Acts  of  the 
kind  in  question  which  its  language  comprehends,  and 
the  other  as  to  what  has  actuallv  been  done  or  omitted 
by  the  Person  indicated.  The  latter  enquiry  again  is 
often  broken  up  into  two  part5  according  as  it  is  the  Act 
committed  or  omitted  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
or  as  it  is  the  identity  of  the  Agent  which  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  But  the  latter  enquirj^  (as  a  whole,  and 
comprehending  these  two  subordinate  branches,)  however 
complex  in  some  Cases,  is  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  former  one,  and  some  Legal  Systems  recognise  the 
distinction  so  clearly  that  they  appoint  one  set  of  Judges 
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to  determine  the  state  of  the  Law, — tliat  is  to  conduct 
the  former  enquiry, — and  a  different  set  to  determine  the 
state  of  what  are  called  "  the  Facts," — ^that  is  to  conduct 
the  latter  enquiry.  This  distinction  between  the  Tribunals 
severally  for  questions  of  Law  and  of  Fact  was  known  even 
,to  the  Eoraans  during  the  "  Formulary  period,"  when  the 
Pra3tor  named  a  Judge  or  body  of  Judges  and  directed 
them  as  to  the  state  of  the  Law  applicable  to  the  Facts 
they  should  find.  The  habit  of  drawing  a  sharp  line 
between  questions  of  Law  and  of  Fact  has  been  highly 
artificialised  in  Enghsh  law,  where  the  method  of  Trial  by 
Jury,  cherished  as  a  great  Constitutional  bulwark,  has 
given  an  almost  excessive  importance  to  a  clear  definition 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Judge  and  the  Jury  respectively. 

Assuming  then  that  questions  of  Fact, — that  is  of  the 
contested  Identity  of  Persons  and  of  the  contested  Eeality 
of  Acts  or  Omissions, — admit  of  Logical  separation,  for 
the  purposes  of  Judicial  Investigation,  from  questions  as  to 
the  state  of  the  Law,  the  problem  is  presented  as  to  what 
Kules  shall  be  observed  in  bringing  before  the  proper 
Tribunal  Evidence  material  to  the  Facts  in  dispute.  In  a 
controverted  Case  there  are,  by  the  hypothesis,  two  sets  of 
Facts,  or  two  aspects  of  the  same  set  of  Facts,  It  is  in  the 
Public  interest  that  the  Time  of  the  Parties  and  of  the 
Tribunal  be  economised  as  much  as  possible,  that  is,  as 
much  as  is  compatible  with  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Truth.  This  necessity  introduces  the  expediency  of  what  ai'e 
called  "  Laws  of  Evidence,"  that  is  arCode  of  Eules  having 
their  source  either  in  "  Statutory  "  or  "  Judicial "  Legisla- 
tion, and  regulating  the  Classes  of  personal  Witnessess  or 
of  alleged  Events  or  Acts  which  alone  it  is  competent  for 
those  interested  to  bring  before  the  Tribunal.    The  ground 
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of  these  Rules  is  often  said  to  be  something  different  from 
this,  and,  no  doubt,  a  certain  Legislative  distrust  of  all 
Tribunals  lias  led  to  an  arbitrary  Exclusion  of  Evidence 
or  to  absurd  and  needless  restrictions  upon  its  production. 
The  true  principle  upon  which  alone  the  Exclusion  of 
Evidence  can  be  justified  is  that,  inasmuch  as  a  very  wide 
Induction  proves  such  or  such  a  Class  of  Evidence  to  be 
generally  worthless,  and  the  admission  of  it  conducive  to 
Fraud,  it  economises  the  Time  and  energies  of  the  Court 
to  spare  it  the  labour  of  invalidating  it  once  again,  or  else 
of  nmning  the  risk  of  being,  through  accidental  inadver- 
tence, deceived  by  it. 

An  important  question  in  Criminal  Cases  is  the  ex- 
pediency of  allowing  the  Accused  to  be  pubUcly  examined 
in  open  Court.  The  objections  to  this  course  are  that  it 
is  too  hard  and  cruel  a  test  to  enforce  on  an  innocent 
Person,  and  that  it  favours  the  fraudulent  devices  of  the 
guilty.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Tribunal  would 
ha  awake  to  disthiguish  between  a  genuine  explanation 
and  a  clever  imposture.  Anyhow  it  seems  the  height  of 
injustice  to  close  the  mouth  of  a  Prisoner  when  a  tissue  of 
plausible  charges  and  Facts  is  alleged  against  him  and  he 
is  the  only  Person  who  is  competent  to  give  the  connecting 
link  which  may  change  their  whole  complexion.  A 
>cverc  cross-examination  of  an  Accusal  Person  is  un- 
doubtedly, on  many  grounds,  not  to  be  encouraged. 

Apart  from  all  consideration  of  artificial  Eules  imposed 
l)y  the  Legishiture  or  gradually  introduced  by  Courts  of  ^ 
Justice  themselves  for  the  Admission  or  for  the  treatment 
of  Evidence  of  different  sorts  or  produced  from  varying 
quarters,  there  is  one  celebrated  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
real  Classification  of  Evidence  which  demands  particular 
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attention.  This  Classification  is  that  giving  rise  to  the 
distribution  of  Evidence  into  the  two  contrasted  varieties 
of  "  Direct "  and  '*  Circumstantial."  The  full  investigation 
of  the  true  import  of  this  distribution  will  afford  a  most 
instructive  lesson  on  the  general  relation  of  purely  Physical 
and  Psychological  Enquiries  to  the  Administration  of  Law, 
and  on  the  true  grounds  upon  which  alone  confidence  in 
any  kind  of  Evidence  is  universally  placed. 

All  a  Person  knows  with  respect  to  any  matter  is 
derived  from  one  of  three  sources  or  complex  conditions 
of  Fact.  First,  (1.)  he  may  have  seen  or  heard  or  come 
into  Personal  contact  with  tlie  matter  himself.  Secondly, 
(2.)  it  may  be  that  another  Person,  who  has  generally 
been  known  to  speak  the  truth,  and  who  has  a  sound 
head,  good  eyes,  good  cars,  and  good  general  health, 
alleges  that  he  has  seen,  heard,  or  come  into  Personal 
contact  with  some  Thing  or  other,  or  some  Fact  or  other. 
It  has  been  found  that,  so  often  as  this  man  was  trusted 
before  about  other  Things  as  to  which  he  made  similar 
assertions,  those  Things  proved  to  be  actually  situated  just 
in  tlie  way  he  said,  and  on  this  ground  lie  is  believed  in 
tlie  present  case.  In  either  of  these  two  sets  of  circum- 
stnnces  tliere  is  what  is  called  "Direct  Evidence''  of  the 
Thing  or  Fact  in  quCvStion,  and  tlie  value  of  the  Evidence 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  Investigators  own  senses  or 
else  on  the  state  of  the  senses  of  somebody  else,  on  his 
opportunities  for  observation,  and  on  the  hkehhood  of  his 
not  being  fraudulently  deceived,  and  not  telling  a  lie. 

v:^upi)ose,  however,  thirdly,  (3.)  that  neither  the 
Invesligator  nor  anyone  else  can  either  see,  hear,  or  come 
near  the  Thing  or  Matter  as  to  which  information  is 
required.     An  Event  may  have  occurred  far  from  any 
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liuman  eye,  ear,  or  dwelling-place,  in  the  dai'kness  of  the 
night,  in  the  solitudes  of  the  forest  or  of  the  ocean,  under 
the  dark  sliroud  of  artful  concealment,  or  in  the  misty 
recesses  of  the  impenetrable  Past.  From  whatever  cause, 
the  Fact  in  question  cannot  be  itself  approached ;  but  the 
surrounding  Facts,  past,  contemporaneous,  or  succeeding, 
may  have  been  seen,  heard,  or  felt,  either  by  the  Investi- 
gator or  by  somebody  else  more  or  less  likely  to  speak  the 
truth  about  them.  "  Circumstantial  Evidence  "  is,  then, 
that  sort  of  Evidence  to  a  Fact  taking  place  which  is  sup- 
plied not  by  anybody's  having  observed  it  take  place,  but 
by  a  number  of  other  Facts  or  circumstances  having  been 
observed  which  are  held  to  furnish  a  legitimate  OTOund 
for  an  inference  from  them  to  tlie  Fact  in  question. 
Hence  the  whole  value  and  use  of  this  sort  of  Evidence 
depends  upon  the  twofold  condition  of  all  Facts  whatever 
being  bound  together  by  a  close  and  invariable  asso- 
ciation, and  of  the  Investigator's  having  acquired  some 
reliable  experience  of  the  actual  order  in  which  they  thus 
invariably  succeed  each  other  or  concur.  Bentham  has 
named  tlic  Fact  which  is  the  Subject-matter  of  inquiry 
the  ''  Principal  "  Fact,  and  the  circumstances  from  which 
the  presence  of  the  "Principal"  Fact  is  inferred,  the 
*'  Evidentiary  "  Facts. 

There  are  certain  fallacies  respecting  the  true  nature 
of  Circumstantial  Evidence  to  which  the  incessant  con- 
troversies on  the  subject  in  Courts  of  Justice  have  given 
1  ise,  and  wliich  liave  much  tended  to  obscure  it.  One 
falhicy  is  that  all  Evidence  is  in  some  sense  Circumstantial, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  required  in  all  cases  an  inference 
from  the  report  of  the  Investigators  own  senses  or  of 
those  of  others  to  the  truth  of  the  Facts  reported.     This 
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fallacy  is  founded  on  a  mere  arbitrary  distortion  of  the 
common  meaning  of  words.  It  has  been,  in  fiict,  con- 
ventionally agreed  to  denominate  that  as  Circumstantial 
Evidence  which  demands  two  Logical  inferences  instead 
of  one, — that  is,  one  from  the  sensational  Perception  of 
the  Evidentiary  Facts  to  the  actual  and  objective  exis- 
tence of  those  Facts,  and  another  from  the  existence  of 
those  Evidentiary  Facts  to  the  existence  of  the  Principal 
Facts  in  question.  It  is  agreed  to  call  all  other  evidence 
"Direct,"  and  protests  against  this  mode  of  distinctive 
expression  are  simply  frivolous. 

Another  fallacy  on  this  subject  is  that  Circumstantial 
Evidence  is  intrinsically  and  essentially  of  far  higher 
positive  value  than  Direct  Evidence.  It  has  been  a  common- 
place proposition  in  Courts  of  Justice  that  "  Facts  cannot 
He."  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  only  accessible  know- 
ledge even  of  tlie  Evidentiary  Facts  which  constitute 
Circumstantial  Evidence  having  to  be  reached  through 
the  reports  of  the  Investigator's  own  senses  or  of  those 
of  others,  and  each  of  these  sources  of  information  beinfj 
vitiated  by  their  appropriate  possibilities  of  error, — sucli 
as  delusion,  or  deception,  or  both, — this  kind  of  Evidence 
is  exposed  at  least  to  just  as  many  chances  of  being 
falsely  reported  as  the  class  of  Evidence  called  Direct. 
But,  furtliermore,  in  addition  to  this  equal  chance  of  the 
Facts  "  lying,"  there  are  let  in  all  the  innumerable  and 
characteristic  possibilities  of  drawing  irrational  and  erro- 
neous inferences  from  tliose  Facts  even  when  true.  The 
fallacy  here  described  is,  no  doubt,  founded  on  tlic 
admitted  truth  that,  among  a  large  number  of  Witnesses 
to  isolated  Facts,  of  which  Facts  the  Witnesses  themselves 
may  not  appreciate  the  relevancy  and  import,  there  is 
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less  likelihood  of  Conspiracy  and  Peijury  than  where  a 
small  number  of  Witnesses  come  prepared  to  tell  an 
identical  Story  about  a  limited  number  of  Facts  obviously 
of  the  highest  significance. 

There  is,  lastly,  the  fallacy  of  assuming  Circumstantial 
Evidence  to  be  radically  weaker  than  Direct.  This  is 
a  topic  much  dwelt  upon  in  Criminal  Defences,  and  is 
about  as  far  removed  from  the  truth  as  the  allegation 
generally  preferred  on  the  other  side.  The  fact  is  that 
no  general  and  abstract  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  relative  values  of  the  two  species  of  Evidence.  Some 
indirect  Modes  of  Proving  the  offences  of  Poisoning  and 
of  Forgery  have  been  far  more  convincing  than  the 
Direct  Evidence  tendered,  in  other  cases,  in  order  to 
establish  the  truth  of  an  allegation  of  Slander  or  of 
picking  a  pocket.  It  is  well  said  that  a  chain  cannot  be 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
several  chains  together,  some  of  them  even  having  weak 
links,  are  rightly  treated  as  stronger  than  any  one  single 
cliain  many  or  all  of  whose  links  are  of  uncertain 
validitv. 

A  case  for  Criminal  Inquiry  arises  when  a  certain  Fact 
or  a  number  of  assembled  Facts  are  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Authorities,  which  Fact  or  Facts  have,  in  common 
experience,  been  generally  or  sometimes  found  to  originate 
in  a  Breach  of  the  Crimhial  Law  on  the  part  of  some 
Pei^on  or  other.  In  instituting  a  Judicial  Inquiry  with 
a  view  to  complete  the  whole  history  of  the  isolated 
Facts  alone  brought  as  yet  to  light,  a  series  of  provisional 
hy[)otheses  are  made  about  them,  in  the  verification  of 
which  consist  all  the  ulterior  proceedings. 

The  prominent  Fact,  for  instance,  wiiich  is  the  most 
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conspicuous  one  in  the  Case,  and  which  is  the  first  to  ex- 
cite suspicion,  is  that  of  some  external  detriment  incurred 
either  by  Persons  or  by  Things.     The  first  hypothesis  is 
that  this  detriment  is  caused  through  the  Act  of  some 
Person  or  Persons  unknown.     The  proof  or  verification  of 
this  is  sometimes  called  inexactly  "  the  establishment  of 
the  corpus  delicti,''   The  Mode  of  Proceeding  is,  of  course, 
that  applicable  to  all  Cases  where  the  Evidence  is  Cir- 
cumstantial.   The  Evidentiary  Facts  are  first  enumerated, 
such  as  the  loss  of  the  money,  the   broken  desk,  the 
smashed  windows,  the   empty  plate-chest,  the  smoking 
stacks,  the  bleeding  and  bruised  body,  the  arsenic  found 
in  the  tissues.     Thereupon  the  obvious  significance  of 
these  indications  is  determined  by  a  precise  or  uncon- 
scious reference  to  general  experience.     Certain  supposi- 
tions which  Bentham  has  called  ''  Infirmative,"  and  tlie 
effect  of  which  is  to  rebut  the  more  ordinary  Presmnp- 
tions,  are  then  carefully  weighed,  and  the  possibility  of 
tlic  actual  presence  of  the  Facts  they  would  imply  rigidly 
investigated.     Such  Facts  are   Carelessness,   Fraudulent 
fabrications   of  Evidence,  Deatli   from   Natural   Causes, 
erroneous  Scientific  conclusions,  Suicide,  and  Accident. 
The  result  of  this  latter  Process  is  then  laid  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  former,  and  the  general  balance  of  Evi- 
dence, either  for  or  against  tlie  hypothesis  of  Criminality, 
is  cautiously  struck. 

Tlie  second  hypothesis,  made  in  every  Criminal  Trial, 
after  the  Fact  of  some  Crime  having  been  committed  (or 
the  corpus  delicti)  has  been  established,  is  that  the  Cri- 
minal Act  was  that  of  some  assigned  Person  or  Persons, 
This  hypothesis  will  be  formed  in  some  such  way  as 
follows  : — The  Act  was  done  at  a  certain  place  and  at  or 
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within  a  certain  Time,  Again,  the  Crime  was  committed 
by  some  one  possessed  of  the  requisite  Opportunity,  and 
therefore  not  by  anyone  out  of  the  country,  nor  a  hun- 
dred miles  off  at  the  Time  of  the  Crime.  Thus  access  at 
the  given  Time  to  the  Person  Deceased ;  knowledge  of,  and 
proximity  to  a  house  broken  into ;  official  duty  in  refer- 
ence to  Bank-books,  and  the  like, — are  obvious  grounds, 
on  the  score  of  Opportunity,  for  imphcating  certain  Per- 
sons in  the  preliminary  hypothesis  of  Guilt.  Furthermore, 
the  Crime  was  committed  by  some  one  operated  upon  by 
such  a  Motive  (or  peculiar  attitude  of  mind  towards  ulterior 
consequences)  as  would  be  sufficient,  in  the  given  case,  to 
overcome  the  ordinary  "  tutelary  "  Motives, — Political, 
Social,  Moral,  and  Keligious, — which  generally  operate  as 
dissuasives  from  Crime.  The  actual  force  of  a  given  Motive, 
dei)ending  as  it  does  on  the  idiosyncracy  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  man  upon  whom  it  operates,  cannot  be 
measured ;  and  therefore  the  smallest  Motive,  provided  it 
is  })roved  to  have  been  really  present,  is  ground  for  Sus- 
picion, as  it  is  very  frequently  held  to  be  sufficient,  when 
accompanied  by  other  Evidence,  to  justify  Conviction. 
T-Astly,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  Person  who  did  the  Act  will 
have  conducted  himself  in  one  or  more  of  certain  recog- 
nised Modes  habitual  among  Persons  committing  Crimes. 
;::^yraptoms  of  Criminality  supplied  in  this  way  are  Sudden 
Klijiht,  Possession  of  Things  Stolen  within  a  limited  Time 
after  the  Theft,  Purchase  or  Ptissession  of  Poison,  Threats 
t»r  Professions  of  Hostility,  Confessions,  and  su<»hDeaHngs 
with  Kijjhts  of  Ownership  as  apparently  have  reference  to 
the  results  or  proceeds  of  the  Crime.  To  fnune  and 
verify  hypotheses  on  such  indications  as  these  is  the  work 
of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Police.  The  English  and 
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French  Methods  are  here  notoriously  at  variance.  The 
Enghsh  Official  proceeds  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  Bcarcely 
ventures  to  frame  a  hypothesis  till  he  has  congregated  to- 
gether such  a  number  of  Evidentiary  Facts  as  shall  justify  at 
the  least  a  Magisterial  Investigation.  He  adheres  through- 
out  to  his  hypothecs,  when  filmed,  till,  by  the  result  of  this 
Investigation,  or  at  the  final  Trial,  it  is  found  baseless,  or 
else  is  in  a  greater  orless  degree  substantiated  The  French 
Official  grasps  at  every  straw  of  Evidence ;  makes  a  num- 
berless variety  of  hypotheses  and  deserts  them  as  rapidly  as 
made ;  examines  privately  any  number  of  Persons  whom  he 
suspects,  caUing  upon  them  to  account  for  every  hour  of  a 
given  period  of  Time,  and  even  for  much  of  their  past  life ; 
and  ransacks  to  any  amount,  without  a  warrant,  every 
square  inch  of  the  most  private  chambers  or  sacred  re- 
positories, from  which  Evidence,  however  seemmgly  irre- 
levant,  may,  with  any  likelihood,  be  extracted. 

Now,  experience  has  shown,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  anticipations,  that  the  typical  history  of  a  Crime 
from  first  to  last  includes  some  or  all  of  the  foUo^ring 
phenomena  and  no  others.  The  Criminal  is  (1.)  possessed 
of  an  ascertainable  Disposition  or  Character^  belongs  to  a 
certain  Station  in  life,  and  is  actuated  to  commit  the  Crime 
by  the  desire  of  some  pleasure  or  the  apprehension  of  some 
pain,  which  desire  or  apprehension  constitute  his  Motive. 
He  has  recourse  to  (2.)  certain  Preparations  for  doing  the 
Act,  and  sometimes  makes  Declarations  to  others  relating 
to  it,  or  uses  Threats  to  the  Person  to  whom  it  will  be  pre- 
judicial.  Next  he  avails  himself  of  a  given  (3.)  Opportunity^ 
and  frequently  brings  with  him  certain  (4.)  Instrument 
to  assist  him  in  doing  the  Act.  He  commits  the  Act  by 
Violating  (5.)  some  ilfatena/(?6;Vci,  whether  a  Thing  strictly 
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so  called  or  Hie  body  of  a  Person,  thereby  superinducing 
a  determinate  change  in  its  previous  and  nonn^l  con- 
dition. In  many  cases  he  reaps  and  carries  off  with 
him  (6.)  certain  Fruits  of  the  Crime.  In  nearly  all  cases 
he  resorts  to  devices  for  the  purpose  of  (7.)  Concealing  the 
Crime.  On  being  charged  with  the  Crime  he  generally 
shows  unmistakeable  symptoms  (8.)  of  Fear^  and  in  some 
rare  cases  (9.)  he  Confesses  the  Crime. 

It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  true  that  this  is  the  fixed 
and  invariable  history  of  every  Crime.  It  is  only  of  the 
nature  of  a  general  Formula,  filled  up  with  more  or  less 
completeness  in  each  particular  case.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, however,  to  picture  any  case  where,  in  conformity 
with  general  experience,  a  number  of  these  several  circum- 
stances are  not  present,  nor  where  any  other  phenomenon, 
not  included  under  any  of  these  heads,  can  be  present.  It 
is  in  the  skilful  Logical  use  of  such  of  the  circiunstances  of 
the  above  several  Classes  as  are  suppUcd  by  the  Evidentiary 
Facts  of  any  given  Case  that  the  successful  result,  in  a  vast 
number  of  Judicial  inquiries,  of  the  part  of  a  Trial  which 
i?<  concerned  with  Issues  of  Fact  will  depend. 

Apart,  however,  from  considerations  of  Legal  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  production  of  Evidence,  and  of  the  Logical 
value  and  use  of  such  Evidence  as  is  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced, certain  questions  may  have  to  be  decided,  or  general 
Uulc»s  to  Ik?  laid  down,  as  to  the  Order  in  which  the  Pro- 
('(c^Iiiigs  shall  be  conducted,  and  as  to  the  rival  claims  of 
I  he  Suitors  or  of  the  Prosecutor  and  the  Prisoner,  in  respect 
of  uhat  is  called  the  "  Cross-examination  "  of  each  other's 
Witnesses.  In  some  Systems  of  Law,  tlie  process  of  Ex- 
amination and  Cross-examination  of  Witnesses  is  allowed 
to  go  ou  outside  the  Court,  by  a  species  of  searching  and 
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Formal  Correspondence,  conducted,  possibly,  tinder  the 
sanction  of  Oaths.  This  Process  generally  has  especial 
reference  to  the  more  private  or  personal  matters  within 
the  exclusive  knowledge  of  one  of  the  Suitors.  It  takes 
place  under  the  direct  Compulsory  authority  of  the  Court, 
and  before  the  Cause  comes  into  Court,  that  is,  while 
the  stage  prelioiinaiy  to  the  Trial  is  being  proceeded  with. 
When  strict  Kules  of  Evidence  exist  they  must  be  abided 
by,  or, — in  the  case  of  Evidence  not  allowed  by  these 
Eules  being  admitted,  or  of  proper  Evidence  being  re- 
fused,— a  Ecmedy  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
another  Court,  and  the  whole  Proceedings  have  to  com- 
mence afresh.  It  is  obvious  that  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Eules  of  Evidence,  and  whether  a  particular 
Class  of  Evidence  is  or  is  not  excluded  by  those  Eules,  is 
(under  the  above  definition)  a  question  of  Law  and  not  of 
Fact 

3. — Trial  of  Issue  of  Law. 

When  once  a  question  of  Law  is  entirely  severed  from  one 
of  Fact,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  Logical  argument  for  the 
competent  Tribunal  to  determine  its  merits.  It  is  a  general 
principle  to  allow  Appeals  on  questions  of  Law  with  fm 
greater  facility  than  on  questions  of  Fact,  In  order  to  try 
a  question  of  Fact  at  all,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
a  hasty  assumption  as  to  the  state  of  tlie  Law  which  is  in 
point  when  any  one  complains  that  a  Eight  of  his  is 
invaded.  The  Judge  possibly  acquiesces  provisionally  in 
tliis  assumption  if  it  be  not  too  violent,  reserving  the 
question  as  to  its  actual  value,  if  necessary,  for  more  calm 
and  mature  consideration,  when  he  can  have  the  help  of 
other  competent  Authorities ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  gives  a 
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first  decision,  relying  on  the  ready  power  of  Appeal  to 
some  higher  Tribunal  which  he  knows  is  at  hand.  In 
England  there  is  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases  for 
disputed  matters  of  Law,  but  none  for  matters  of  Fact. 
Similarly,  the  Cour  de  Cassation  in  France  only  takes 
notice  in  Criminal  and  Civil  Cases  of  questions  of  Law. 

C. — Sente.nx'e,  Assigxxtent  of  Puxishmext  or  Measure 
AXD  Mode  of  Compensation,  and  ExEaiioN  of 
Sentence. 

After  the  question  of  Law  is  resolved, — the  question  of 
Fact  being  also  decided, — a  conclusion  is  come  to  that  a 
given  Person,  either  Prisoner  or  Defendant,  has  either  done 
or  not  done  some  Act  belonging  to  a  Class  of  Acts  com- 
nmndcd  or  forbidden  by  Law.  If  he  has  done  an  Act 
forbidden  or  if  he  has  not  done  an  Act  commanded,  there 
remains  but  to  assign  the  legal  Punij^hment  or  the  Measure 
and  M(Kle  of  Compensation  which  he  is  to  make  to  the 
injured  Person.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  Members  of 
the  Tribunal  are  undecided,  or  differ  widely  in  opinion. 
TIio  question  of  requiring  Unanimity  will  l)e  considered  later 
on  in  its  Ixjaring,  especiaUy,  on  Criminal  Cases.  But  it  may 
be  possible  for  a  Court  to  accept  an  intermediate  Verdict, 
as  "  Not  Proven  "  in  Scotland,  or  "with  Extenuating  Cir- 
('Uinstances  "  in  France.  It  has  even  l)een  suggested  that 
the  Crime  of  Munler  should  be  distributed  into  Classes, 
and  that  the  Jury  should  find  to  which  Class  the  Act  in 
question  lx?longed,  the  worst  Class  alone  carrying  with 
it  the  Penalty  of  Death.  The  value  of  these  practices  or 
reconmiendations  will  also  be  considered  h)W(T  down. 

The  last  stage  of  Judicial  Procedure  is  the  Execution  of 
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the  Sentence,  but  this  rather  belongs  to  the  Duties  of  Hie 
Executive  generally,  and  therefore  to  the  part  of  the  Law 
which  deals  with  those  Duties. 


D. — Extraordinary  Remedies. 

Besides  the  general  Eemedies  provided  as  above,  and 
following  upon  a  laborious  Trial  of  questions  of  Fact  and 
an  erudite  Investigation  into  questions  of  Law,  there  are  in 
most  Legal  Systems  certain  more  expeditious  and  simple 
Modes  of  obtaining  ReUef  from  threatened  or  actual  Lijuiies 
than  by  thus  bringing  a  formal  Action.  The  method  of 
Interdict  or  Injunction^  by  wliich  a  Judge,  on  a  one-sided 
application  of  one  Party,  makes  a  provisional  Order  upon 
the  other  Party,  commanding  him  to  do  or  to  abstain  from 
certain  definite  Acts  on  peril  of  instant  Punishment,  is 
a-  femihar  instance  of  this  Class  of  Eemedies.  So  is  the 
remedy  of  Mandamus  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
England,  by  which  local  Authorities  arc  positively  com- 
manded to  do  certain  Acts  in  the  way  of  making  Official 
AppointmentSjWhich  they  have  neglected  or  hesitated  to  do. 

A  curious  and,  at  the  present  day  in  England,  extremely 
interesting  Class  of  exceptional  Eemedies  is  that  provided 
abroad  by  Commercial  Tribunals^  a  topic  which  might  be 
appropriately  considered  either  under  the  general  head  of 
the  EstabUshment  of  Courts  of  Justice,  or  in  the  present 
place.  The  grounds  for  providing  the  peculiar  kind  of  ex- 
peditious and  Summary  Eemedies  which  the  notion  of  a 
Commercial  Tribimal  implies  are  (L)  that  men  practically 
engaged  in  Commercial  affairs  are  Ukely  to  be  more  com- 
petent than  other  men,  and  as  much  so  as  trained  Lawyers, 
to  pronounce  upon  the  Legal  Eights  and  Duties  arising  out 
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of  a  strictly  Mercantile  transaction ;  (2.)  that  the  regular 
process  of  investigating  the  Facts  before  an  ordinary  Tri- 
bunal employed  in  matters  not  strictly  Commercial  involves 
delays,  technicalities,  and  antiquated  Solemnities,  \vhich,  if 
productive  of  much  or  little  inconvenience  in  those  cases, 
are,  in  Commercial  matters,  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  and 
provocative  of  the  most  ruinous  Frauds ;  (3.)  that  it  is 
proved  by  experience  in  France  and  in  other  countries 
that  the  institution  of  such  Tribunals  tends  to  render  liti- 
gation simpler,  cheaper,  and  more  easily  and  beneficially 
resorted  to,  especially  in  matters  of  small  pecuniary  amount ; 
(4.)  that  the  convenience  of  Foreign  Suitors  who  may  not 
understand  the  Procedure  of  the  General  Courts,  but  may 
easily  learn  that  of  a  Commercial  Tribunal,  deserves 
consideration. 

The  objections  to  the  institution  of  such  Tribunals  are 
that  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  delay,  technicaUties, 
and  costliness  of  the  other  Courts  are  quite  as  much 
arguments  for  improving  these  as  for  introducing  new 
Courts  free  from  these  blemishes ;  while  the  general  habit 
of  multiplying  Courts  and  Modes  of  Procedure,  according 
to  the  varying  Subject-matter  of  transactions,  produces  a 
serious  want  of  harmony  in  the  Judicial  System,  and  leads 
to  popular  confusion  and  misapprehension  as  to  the  grounds 
of  the  distinction.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  use  of  these 
Tribimals  in  France,  where  they  act  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  Supplement  to  tlie  Jury  System,  as  there  existing, 
is  no  argument  in  favour  of  their  use  in  this  country,  where 
a  Special  Jury  of  Merchants,  as  almost  invariably  summoned 
in  important  Commercial  Cases,  has  all  the  efficiency  of  the 
best  elected  Commercial  Tribunal  in  France. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  force  of  these  objections,  the 
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Special  Jury  System  in  England  only  touclies  the  more 
momentous  Cases,  and  a  large  class  of  these  (such  as  those 
connected  with  Partnership  and  Joint  Stock  Company 
liabilities)  are  adjudicated  upon  by  a  single  Judge  in  a 
Court  of  Equity.  It  is  for  the  vast  number  of  trifling 
Cases,  demanding  despatch  at  a  few  hours'  notice  at  the 
hands  of  the  most  accomphshed  and  honoiu-able  traders, 
that  Commercial  Tribunals  are  invoked ;  though,  perhaps, 
there  is  reason  to  be  found  in  the  first-mentioned  objection, 
to  the,  efiect  that  the  institution  of  these  Tribunals  is  most 
conveniently  proceeded  with  at  the  time  of  a  general 
re-organisation  of  the  whole  Judicial  System. 

The  topic  of  Bankruptcy  has  already  come  on  for  con- 
sideration under  the  head  of  "  Laws  of  Ownership,"  where 
it  was  treated  as  a  Mode  of  Acquiring  Rights  of  Ownership 
by  Adjudication,  and  again  under  the  head  of  "  Laws  of 
Contract,"  where  it  was  treated  as  a  Eemedy  provided  by 
Law  in  order  to  minimise  loss  in  the  expectation  of  a 
Contract  being  broken.  The  topic  also  belongs  to  the 
present  place,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  function  of  Laws  of 
Trocedm^e  to  institute  and  regulate  the  Judicial  Machinery 
needed  to  give  effect  to  the  Remedies  implied  in  Bank- 
ruptcy. Either  a  Special  Court  may  be  estabUshed  for 
the  purposed,  or  the  Functions  of  conducting  Proceedings 
in  Bankruptcy  may  be  added  to  the  Functions  of  some 
other  Court,  as  they  are  in  France  to  those  of  the 
Tribunals  of  Commerce;  or  the  two  Systems  may  be 
combined,  as  in  England,  where  the  whole  Administration 
of  Bankruptcy  Law  is  shared  between  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, the  Court  of  Chancery,  County  Courts,  and,  to 
a  slight  extent,  the  Courts  of  Criminal  Law.  The  Pro- 
ceedings are  partly  Liquisitorial  and  partly  Executive. 
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Tlie  first  part  of  the  Proceedings  is  concerned  with  (1.) 
determining,  in  accordance  with  Law,  whether  the  Debtor 
in  question  has  committed  what  is  declared  to  be  one  of 
a  Class  of  Acts  termed  "Acts  of  Bankruptcy;"  (2.) 
ascertmning  who  the  Creditors  are,  and  to  what  amount, 
and  what  are  the  Assets,  if  any,  available  for  part  Pajrment. 
The  second  part  of  the  Proceedings  is  concerned  with  (1.) 
the  Appointment  of  Persons,  either  nominated  by  the  Credi- 
tors, or  Officially  designated,  to  be  Assignees  of  the  Assets 
under  the  responsibihty  of  distributing  them  in  the  Order 
prescribed  by  the  Court,  and  in  obedience  to  the  general 
Rules  of  Law ;  (2.)  passing  a  Sentence  on  the  Debtor, 
generally  based  on  a  review  of  his  Moral  conduct  in 
reference  to  his  business  transactions,  and  carrying  with 
it  some  Penalty  or  the  opposite,  in  the  shape,  perhaps,  of 
a  greater  or  less  Eelief  from  the  claims  of  his  Creditors, 
(even  from  those  against  his  after-acquired  Eights  of 
Ownership,)  and  of  the  exemption  of  his  person  from  the 
operation  of  existing  Writs  of  Execution.  Provision  is 
generally  also  made  in  the  part  of  the  Law  deahng  with 
the  Administration  of  Proceedings  in  Bankruptcy  for  giving 
Legal  Validity  to  Voluntary  Compositions  with  Creditors, 
Formally  made  and  authenticated  and  in  no  wise  tainted 
witli  Fraud. 

A  remarkable  specimen  of  an  exceptional  Eemedy  pro- 
vided by  Law  is  supplied  by  the  Law  oi Distress  as  existing 
in  England,  and  which,  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
popular, is  likely  to  fall  into  gradual  disuse.  By  the  Law 
of  Distress  the  direct  application  of  the  Eemedy  for  the 
Breach  of  a  Duty  is  put  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Person 
aggrieved,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  anyone  else,  other 
than  the  very  subordinate  Public  Official  known  as  the 
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"  Bailiff,"  to  interpose  at  all.  The  inconveniences  of  r  the 
Law  are  that  (1.)  it  is  executed  by  the  Party  interested, 
and  irrecoverable  loss  may  be  inflicted  on  the  alleged 
Debtor  before  the  existence  of  the  Debt,  or  the  non-pay- 
ment of  it,  has  been  ascertained  in  a  Court  of  Justice ; 
(2.)  the  Eemedy  is  of  such  a  rough  kind  that  it  gives  a  vast 
opening  to  abuse  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous 
Persons, — a  result  always  to  be  avoided  by  Law.  The 
only  defence  of  the  practice  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Poor 
have  often  no  other  Assets  than  their  few  material  goods, 
Landlords  would  require  a  higher  Kent  if  they  had  a  less 
readily  available  Security  than  the  Law  of  Distress  gives 
them,  A  simphfication  and  a  reduction  in  the  costliness 
of  Courts  of  Justice  would  go  far  to  take  away  the 
foundation  of  this  defence  of  the  Law  of  Distress. 

E. — ^Limitation  op  Actions. 

The  Policy  of  imposing  some  arbitrary  Limit  to  tlio 
Time  within  which  an  Action  can  be  brought  is  recom- 
mended by  such  obvious  considerations  that  they  need 
only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  apprehended. 
Such  considerations  are  (1.)  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
satisfactory  Evidence  after  a  long  lapse  of  Time ;  (2.)  the 
expediency  of  not  disturbing  the  existing  state  of  things, 
in  view  of  Public  Expectation  being  based  on  their  con- 
tinuance and  not  on  their  disturbance ;  (3.)  the  general 
importance  of  restricting  Litigation  to  the  Limits  imposed 
by  the  necessity  of  encouraging  Public  Confidence  in 
the  readiness  of  the  State  to  maintain  Eights  once 
conceded.  This  necessity  is  the  less  the  more  apathetic 
and  careless  has  been  the  Person  in  whom  the  Eights 
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vcst^ — on  the  rational  principle  vigilantibuSj  non  dor- 
mientibus^  mbvenit  lex. 

The  effect  of  a  Law  for  the  Limitation  of  Actions  is 
obviously  much  the  same  as  one  of  Prescription, — that 
is,  a  Law  which  allows  Bights  to  be  acquired  through 
their  actual  Exercise  for  a  length  of  Time,  more  or  less 
determinate,  and  with  more  or  fewer  other  Conditions 
annexed.  According  to  the  details,  however,  of  the 
8[)ecial  Legal  System,  the  operation  of  the  two  classes 
of  Law  may,  in  practice,  be  different.  A  Eight  may  not 
be  wholly  valueless  because  a  direct  Action  cannot  be 
brought  uj)on  it.  It  may  avail  by  way  of  Defence  against 
an  Action  brought  by  somebody  else.  For  instance, 
money  paid  by  a  Debtor  in  recognition  of  his  Debt  may, 
in  some  Systems  of  Law,  be  not  allowed  to  be  recovered 
back,  though  the  payment  could  not  be  enforced  by  an 
Action. 

In  all  Systems  of  Law  in  which  Laws  for  the  Limitation 
of  Actions  prevail,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  fix  the  exact  Epoch  at  which  an  Action  begins  to 
be  brought,  because  the  period  of  Limitation  dates  back 
from  that  Of  equal  importance  is  it  to  mark  the  Moment 
at  which  the  Eight  of  Action  accrued,  because  the  period 
dates  ba(*k  to  that.  It  is  customary  to  provide  for  the 
cases  of  Tersons  who  could  be  Flaintiils  having  been 
abroad,  or  not  having  attained  Majority,  or  otherwise 
being  under  Disability  to  sue,  and  to  except  the  period  of 
Disability  from  the  period  of  limitation  as  counted  for  the 
particular  caae.  In  England  it  is  said  that  no  period  of 
Limitation  ever  runs  against  the  Sovereign,  and  the  same 
was  said  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.     It  is  not  g^ierally  held  advisable  to  have 
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Statutes  of  limitation  for  Crimes,  though  much  practical 
injustice  and  much  perplexity  is  often  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  some  such  provision. 

F. — Parties  to  Actions, 

The  Modes  of  practically  enforcing  Laws,  as  prescribed 
in  Laws  of  Procedure,  have  been  liitherto  treated  on  the 
assumption  that  every  one  who  has  a  Eight  has  an  equal 
Capacity  to  enforce  it.  This  Method  has  been  adopted 
in  order  not  to  distract  attention  from  the  topic  of  Modi- 
fications in  the  apphcation  of  the  Eemedies  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  whoever  has  a  Eight  is  able  to  have  it  en- 
forced. But  in  some  cases  he  can  do  so  directly  in  person ; 
in  others  he  can  do  it,  or  can  only  do  it,  by  employing 
some  Eepresentative ;  in  others,  again, — as  under  some 
Criminal  Systems, — the  Person  interested  can  do  no  more 
than  give  notice  to  some  Public  OflScial  of  a  Eight  having 
been  Violated,  and  it  becomes  then  the  Duty  of  the  Public 
Official  to  secure  that  the  Offender  is  punished.  Again, 
two  or  more  Parties  having  in  common  a  Eight  Violated 
may  be  allowed  to  sue  singly  or  only  together,  or  to  be 
sued  singly  or  only  together.  Again,  after  an  Action  has 
commenced,  if  one  of  the  Parties  dies  or  marries,  the  Action 
may  either  terminate,  or  it  may  go  on  between  the  Parties 
who  survive,  or  whose  Condition  remains  unchanged,  or 
it  may  go  on  with  the  Persons  Legally  substituted  for  the 
original  Parties. 

This  part  of  the  Law,  which  practically  is  of  extreme 
importance,  may  be  represented  under  the  following 
general  Forms : — 

(a.)  Those  who  must  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of 
some  Person  either  generically  described  by  Law, 
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or  80  described  subject  to  the  Discretion  of 
the  Court  (Infants,  Lunatics,  Married  Women, 
Bankrupts,  and  the  like). 

(b.)  Those  who  may  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  a 
Person  chosen  by  themselves,  subject  or  not  to 
the  Discretion  of  the  Court. 

(c.)  Those  who  can  only  sue  or  be  sued  when  joined 
with  other  Persons  peculiarly  Belated  to  them 
in  point  of  Interest,  or  assumed  by  Law  to  be 
so  Belated. 

(d.)  Those  who  on  the  Death  or  Change  of  Condition  of 
any  of  the  Parties  to  an  Action,  after  its  com- 
mencement, can  only  proceed  with  the  Action 
on  such  Terms  being  complied  with,  or  on  such 
Persons  being  substituted  as  Parties,  as  the  Law 
or  the  Court  may  direct. 

(e,)  Those  who  can  only  be  sued  (as  on  Criminal 
Charges  or  in  Bevenue  Cases)  by  the  Executive 
Authority  of  the  State. 

G. — CoxFLicTixo  Theories  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  on  Laws  of  Procediu^  it 
is  essential  to  notice  some  of  the  leading  Questions  in 
reference  to  Criminal  Procedure  and,  incidentally,  to  Pro- 
cedure generally,  on  which  opinion  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent  is  so  much  distracted.  The 
fii-st  set  of  questions  is  as  to  the  su|>erior  value  of  what  has 
been  called  the  "  Litigious**  system,  of  which  the  English  is 
hold  to  be  a  type,  and  of  the  *'  Inquisitorial,**  of  which 
the  Continental  systems  are  held  to  be  equally  types.  A 
sH.*cond  set  of  questions  (already  alluded  to)  is  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Cross-examining  and  the  Modes  of  Prose- 
cuting a  Prisoner.    The  third  set  of  questions  embraces 
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the  "Trerogative  of  Pardon,'*  ".Defirutions  of  Murder/' 
and  thci "  Unanimity  of  Juries." 

With  respect  to  the  leading  differences  indicated  by  the 
words  ^litigious*'  and  "  Inquisitorial^"  thqy  jare  l^ised  on 
degrees  of  State  interference  rather  than  on  any  supposed 
possible  absence  of  such  interference  in  the  Adminis- 
tratio4ofCriimnalLaw.  The  fact  is  that  Criminal  Law  by 
its  yery  nature  implies  the  interference  of  the  State  from 
first  to  last,  though  it  may  happw  in  some  countries,  as 
in  England,  that,4n  conformity  to  traditional  usage,  the 
injured  Person  has  a  conspicuous  part  to  play,  and  the 
Executive  Authority  is,  till  properly  roused,  very  inert. 
It  is  a  real  evil  if,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  out 
Crimes,  the  hberty  of  innocent  Persons  be  recklessly 
sacrificed  through  inordinate  powers  given  to  the  Police. 
Nevertheless,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  it  is  an 
absurdity  to  shut  out  Evidence  by  closing  the  mouth 
of  the  Prisoner,  who  is  likely  to  know  most  about  the 
matter,  whether  he  be  innpcent  or  guilty.  These  remarks 
tend  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Continental  Pro- 
cedure, so  far  as  the  management  of  a  Criminal  Prosecution 
by  State  Officials,  with  the  amplest  opportunities  of  legal 
Defence  invariably  accorded  to  the  Accused,  is  concerned ; 
but  the  retention  of  the  general  English  principle  of  not 
allowing  the  Prisoner  to  be  cross-examined  in  Court, 
nor  a  series  of  innocent  Persons  to  have  their  charac- 
ter arid  their  comfort  brought  into  jeopardy  through  the 
sort  of  unlimited  power  accorded  to  the  French  Police  in 
preparing  a  proch-verbal.  The  actual  amount  of  Evidence 
allowed  to  be  produced  as  to  the  Prisoner's  antecedents  is 
in  itself  a  gain  rather  than  otherwise,  if  the  pressure  of 
Public  business  admit  of  the  Time  of  the  Court  being  occu- 
pied with  its  consideration. 
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The  topic  just  handled  is  closely  related  to  one  which 
has  of  late  excited  great  interest  in  this  country, — that  of 
the  expediency  of  appointing  a  Fubhc  (^dal  of  the 
nature  of  a  Minister  of  Justice  or  Public  Prosecutor.   The 
advisability  of  taking  this  step  is  not  necessarily  bound 
up  with  the    adoption  of  the  Inquisitorial  Theory  of 
Criminal  Procedure  just  commented  upon;  nor  does  the 
suggested  measure  interfere,  of  necessity,  with  the  Bights 
of  Private  Prosecutors  as  at  present  recognised.    The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  measure  are  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  inducements  to  Private  Persons  injured  by 
the  commission  of  Crimes  to  bestir  themselves  in  order 
to  track  out  and  seciu*e  the  Punishment  of  Offenders.    On 
the  contrary,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  time,  trouble, 
and  expense  involved  in  such  a  Proceeding  form  the 
greatest  inducements  to  abstain  from  taking  any  step  at 
all,  in  the  somewhat  faltering  hope  that  the  general 
clionces  are  against  the  same  Person  being  a  second  time 
a  victim  of  a  Uke  offence.     Furthermore,  a  genuine 
iiLstinct  prevails,  that  Crimes  arc,  by  their  nature,  far 
more  tlie  concern  of  the  State  itself  than  of  Private 
Persons,  and  that  it  is  a  mockery  to  have  an  elaborate 
System   of  Criminal  Law  and  to  leave   the  Execution 
of  that  Law  to  the  chance,  leisure,  caprice,  or  wealth  of  the 
rrivttte  Persons  who  happen  from  time  to  time  to  be 
victims  to  the  imperfections  of  the  Authority  of  the  Law. 
The  ground  of  the  existing  practice  and  of  its  being  still 
affectionately  cherished  in  many  quarters  is,  no  doubt,  n 
lurking  reminiscence  of  a  primitive,  (not  to  say  barbaric,) 
hcntiment  tliat  an  injured  Person  has  a  private  and  incom- 
municable Bight  of  Bevenge  of  which  no  State  machinery 
ought  to  rob  him*    A  more  reasonable  argument  is  dis- 
coverable in  the  general  Political  principle  that  it  is  alway 
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through  maintaining  a  firm  grasp  on  the  'BLeca&mr^  oi 
the  Criminal  Law  that  Governments  become  despotic  and 
intolerable.  It  is  probable  that  the  claims  of  Ccmvenience 
and  of  Public  Justice  might  be  reconciled  with  what  is 
most  rational  in  the  claims  of  FubUc  liber^  by  leaving 
all  existing  powers  of  Private  Prosecution  as  they  are, 
but  supplementing  them  by  imposing  upon  a  Branch  of 
the  Executive  directly  responsible  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  Duty  of  securing  that  no  alleged  Crime  &Ub  to 
be  thoroughly  investigated. 

The  question  of  appointing  a  Public  Prosecutor  or  a 
Minister  of  Justice  opens  out  a  still  more  difficult  and 
embarrassing  question  which  is  often  treated  in  con- 
nection with  it.  This  is  the  question  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  organising  afresh  tiie  Department  of  Go- 
vemment  which  is  responsible  for  determinmg  the  oc- 
casions on  which  the  Prerogative  of  Pardon  shall  be 
exercised.  It  is  in  connection  especially  with  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death,  which  in  its.  nature  is  irrevocable,  that 
the  importance  of  this  question  is  most  anxiously  felt ; 
but  the  principle  on  which  the  possibility  of  Pardon, 
after  Trial  and  Sentence,  is  secured  cannot  depend  on  the 
quality  and  effects  of  the  Sentence  itself.  The  main  objec- 
tions alleged  against  the  existing  System  in  England  are 
partly  directed  against  any  reconsideration  whatever  of  the 
propriety  of  the  Sentence  when  once  it  is  passed,  and  partly 
against  the  special  machinery  which  is  in  fact  at  present 
employed  in  conducting  such  a  reconsideration.  It  is 
said  that  much  of  the  majesty  and  popular  impressiveness 
of  a  Public  Trial  is  divested  of  its  essential  significance  if 
the  Proceedings  are  not  absolutely  final ;  that  an  habitual 
Keconsideration  of  Verdicts  or  Sentences  after  a  Public 
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Trial  tends  to  foster  a  habit  of  reserving  all  the  weaker 
Evidence  which  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day,  as  repre- 
sented by  a  searching  Cross-examination,  for  production 
before  a  Government  Official  (in  some  cases  of  doubtful 
competency),  and  in  all  cases  possessed  of  a  very  indefinite 
amount  of  Kesponsibility ;  that,  lastly,  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  passing  of  the  Sentence  and  its  Execu- 
tion is  a  peculiarly  favoiurable  one  for  the  exercise  of  undue 
pressure  on  the  part  of  well-meaning  Persons,  influenced 
indeed  by  humanitarian  and  benevolent  views,  but  wholly 
inattentive  to  the  value  of  the  Evidence  actually  produced, 
and  ignorantly  indifferent  to  the  Political  necessities  of  the 
case. 

These  arguments  are  directed  against  a  reserved 
faculty  of  Pardon  however  exercised.  The  special  argu- 
ments directed  against  the  pecuhar  Mode  of  exercising 
that  faculty  in  England  at  the  present  day  are  still  more 
cogent.  In  addition  to  a  mass  of  work  extending  over 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  Law  and  Politics,  the  Secretary 
for  Home  Affairs  in  England  has  cast  upon  him  the  pos- 
sible duty  of  reconsidering  the  propriety  of  every  Criminal 
Sentence  passed  in  the  country  every  day,  whether  fol- 
lowing upon  the  most  insignificant  Conviction  by  Magis- 
trates at  Petty  Sessions,  or  upon  the  most  laborious 
and  lengthened  Investigation  by  a  Judge  of  Assize.  For 
this  purpose  he  is  not  assisted  by  any  competent  staff  of 
Officials  subject  to  Public  Responsibility,  but  is  wholly  left 
to  rely  on  such  casual  assistance  as  he  may  think  it 
prudent  to  call  to  his  aid  in  view  of  parr}'ing  a  perplexing 
Question  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons.  The  mass  of  Cases 
that  might  by  possibility  call  for  Eeview  at  his  hands  is  so 
enormous,  and  the  want  of  adequate  organisation  for  the 
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purpose  of  conducting  such  a  Eeview  is  so  conspicuous 
that  a  two-fold  result  is,  of  necessity,  brought  about : 
first,  only  a  very  small  number  of  the  whole  mass  are  in 
fact  ever  made  the  subjects  of  Eeview  at  all ;  and  secondly, 
the  selection  of  these  favoured  Cases  depends  on  nothing 
else  than  a  series  of  the  most  adventitious  accidents. 
Such  accidents,  for  instance,  are  the  interference  of 
Local  Journals,  the  Political  Questions  accidentally  in- 
volved (as  in  offences  against  the  Game  Laws),  the 
alarming  and  shocking  characteristics  of  the  Crime,  or  even 
the  interest  by  chance  attaching  to  the  astute  method  of 
discovering  the  perpetrator;  to  these  may  be  added 
such  more  wide-reaching  influences  as  the  Age,  Sex, 
Kank  of  the  prisoner,  or  the  prevalence  of  particular 
Theories  of  Punishment  among  more  or  less  important 
Classes  of  Society  or  in  particular  Places. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  general  objections  to 
any  system  whatever  of  Revising  Criminal  Sentences,  and 
in  spite  of  the  special  objections  to  the  system  which 
exist  in  this  country,  there  are  certain  considerations 
the  other  way  the  quality  and  weight  of  which  cannot  be 
neglected.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  from  something  more 
than  a  mere  instinct  of  Loyalty,  traditionally  handed  down 
from  a  primitive  Age,  that  what  is  called  the  Prerogative 
of  Pardon  is  at  present,  in  all  States  whatever,  an  in- 
alienable attribute  of  the  Supreme  Political  Authority  as 
personated  by  the  Executive  Authority.  The  Adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  Justice  must  be,  at  the  best,  a  feeble 
and  imperfect  Machinery  for  detennining  what  are,  not 
unfrequently,  questions  of  the  utmost  Psychological 
difficulty  and  even  Moral  perplexity.  Even  with  the 
best  Evidence  that  can  be  produced,  the  proper  conclu- 
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sions  from  that  Evidence,  especially  when  it  is  conflicting^ 
are  not  always  easy  to  draw.  The  Evidence,  however,  is 
often  far  from  the  best,  in  consequence,  it  may  be,  of  the 
Absence  of  essential  Witnesses  in  distant  Countries  or 
under  circumstances  in  which  they  could  have  had  no 
notice  of  the  Trial ;  or  of  a  casual  Infirmity, — ^through  ill- 
health  or  other  causes, — of  a  Witness's  Memory,  under 
conditions  in  which  it  was  not  possible  to  postpone  the 
Trial ;  or,  lastly,  of  Facts  being  discovered  subsequently 
to  the  Trial,  such  as  the  finding  of  written  Dociunents,  or 
of  buried  Clothes  or  Weapons,  or  such  as  assertions  made 
ill  the  way  of  Confessions.  Some  of  these  latter  Facts 
may  open  out  entirely  new  veins  of  Evidence  either  with 
respect  to  the  Identity  of  the  Ciiminal  or  to  the  nature 
of  his  Intention. 

Admitting,  then,  that  it  is  in  the  highest  d^ree 
expedient,  on  a  variety  of  groimds  which  have  been 
already  indicated,  to  force  the  production  of  all  possible 
Evidence  at  the  time  of  the  Trial,  and  to  discountenance 
the  desultory  tendering  of  it  afterwards,  it  is  obvious  that 
so  long  as  a  Sentence  is  not  yet  completely  executed,  in 
the  event  of  a  strong  persuasion  of  its  injustice  taking 
possession  of  the  Public  Mind,  a  persistence  in  its 
execution  "vvill  hardly  be  tolerated.  For  such  a  case, 
Avhich  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  most  rare  and 
exceptional  sort,  the  only  conceivable  Eemedy  must  be 
found  in  the  direct  interference  of  the  Law-making 
Power,  that  is  the  Supreme  PoUtical  Authority.  The 
Prerogative  of  Pardon  is  nothing  more  than  a  phrase,  to 
indicate  the  outlet  through  which  the  Bemedy  needed 
may,  as  occasion  demands,  be  applied  in  a  somewhat 
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organised  fashion.  The  special  faults  of  the  English 
Method  of  applying  this  Eemedy  are  that,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  exceptional,  it  is  treated  as  an  invariable  con- 
comitant of  all  Criminal  Trials  which  appeal  in  any  way 
to  the  romantic  sensibihties  of  the  People ;  and,  instead  of 
proceeding  on  any  distinct  and  inteUigible  principle,  the 
only  understood  ground  of  it  is  that,  after  a  series  of 
consultations  or  communications  between  the  Secretary 
for  Home  Affairs,  tlie  Judge  who  presided  at  the  Trial, 
and  possibly  some  more  or  less  indeterminate  Medical 
Authorities,  the  whole  anterior  Proceedings  of  the  Public 
Trial, — often  extending  over  many  days  and  conducted 
with  all  the  Formalities  believed  hkely  to  ensure  an  almost 
infallible  Verdict, — ar^  discredited  and  rendered  good  for 
nothing.  The  anomaly  here  described  is  naturally  pre- 
sented more  frequently  in  respect  of  Crimes  involving  the 
Punishment  of  Death  than  in  others,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  problem  included  in  the  notion  of  Pardon  must  be 
perplexing  in  proportion  to  the  finality  and  irrevocabiUty 
of  the  Sentence. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  insuperable  objections  to 
the  institution  of  a  permanent  Court  of  General  Criminal 
Appeal,  presided  over  by  a  Government  Official  assisted 
by  Judicial  Assessors.  In  this  Court  the  ordinary  Rules 
of  Procedure  might  be  at  once  more  simple  and  elastic 
than  elsewhere,  while  the  special  Eules  controlling  the 
Admission  of  Evidence  might  be  of  the  broadest  possible 
kind.  The  Court  might  or  might  not  sit  in  public,  but  a 
printed  and  easily  accessible  Eeport  of  all  the  Proceedings 
should  be  invariably  published  without  delay.  In  order 
to  restrict  the  business  of  the  Court  and  to  prevent  it 
being  deluged  with  Cases  needing  no  second  Investigation, 
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it  might  be  convenient  to  require  a  primd  fade  Case  for 
such  Investigation,  to  be  made  out  on  Affidavits  before 
competent  representatives  of  the  whole  Court. 

The  responsibility  of  attaching  the  severest  Penalty 
known  to  the  Law, — especially  where  that  Penalty  is 
Death, — to  an  Act  legally  defined  as  a  Crime,  and  which 
Act  may  yet  coexist  with  an  infinite  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  alone  give  it  its  Moral  character,  has  been 
felt  of  late  years,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent, 
with  constantly  increasing  force.  In  the  case  of  Homi- 
cide there  is  familiarly  experienced  a  special  Logical  and 
Moral  difficulty  in  constructing  a  verbal  description  of  the 
Ofience  to  be  Punished  with  Death  which  shall  be  precise 
and  definite  enough  to  correspond  with  the  peculiar  and 
startling  definiteness  of  a  Punishment  separated  by  so  wide 
a  gap  from  all  others.  Difierent  devices  have  been  suggested 
or  practised  for  the  purpose  either  of  limiting  the  range 
of  this  Responsibility  or  of  shifting  it  to  the  shoulders 
of  a  Popular  Tribunal  supposed  for  this  purpose  to  be 
exempt  from  the  pressure  of  Legal  Technicalities.  The 
"Capital  Punishment  Commission"  of  1866  suggested 
two  expedients  for  limiting  tlic  range  of  the  above 
Responsibility.  The  one  was  to  confine  the  Definition  of 
Murder  to  Felonious  Homicides  of  great  enormity,  and  to 
leave  all  those  which  are  of  a  less  heinous  description  in 
the  category  of  Manslaughter.  The  other  expedient  was  to 
leave  the  Definition  of  Murder  and  the  distinction  between 
that  Crime  and  Manslaughter  untouched ;  but  to  *'  divide 
the  Crime  of  Murder  into  two  Classes  or  Degrees,  solely 
with  the  view  of  confining  the  Punishment  of  Death  to 
the  first  or  higher  Degree."  Tliey  recommended  that  the 
last  method,  which  they  said  had  been  extensively  acted 
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up6n  in  the  United  States  of  America^  should  be  &<iopted. 
The  main  characteristic  of  their  special  Becommendittion 
was  that  the  Punishment  of  Death  be  retained  for  all 
Mxirders  "deliberately  committed  with  express  Malice 
Aforethought,  such  Malice  to  be  found  as  a  Fact  by  the 
Jiuy,"  and  for  all  "  Murders  committed  in,  or  with  a  view 
to,  the  perpetration,  or  escape  after  the  perpetration  or 
attempt  at  perpetration  of  any  of  the  following  Felonies : 
Murder,  Arson,  Eape,  Burglary,  Eobbery,  or  Piracy." 

Before  the  same  Commission  some  highly  interesting 
Evidence  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  history  and 
operation  in  France  of  what  is  called  the  Verdict  of 
Extenuating  Circumstances,  This  power  of  finding  the 
Verdict  of  Extenuating  Circumstances  was  first  given 
in  the  year  1832.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  Witnesises, 
"  the  words  themselves.  Extenuating  Circumstances^  were 
a  very  unhappy  phrase,  because  the  idea  which  is  inferred 
is  not  correct.  It  is  not  Extenuating  Circumstances  for 
the  Crime  itself,  but  it  is  Circumstances  Extenuating  for  the 
Person."  The  Evidence  goes  on  to  state  that  if  the  Jury, 
in  their  Verdict,  declare  that  there  are  Extenuating  Cir- 
cumstances in  favour  of  the  Accused,  the  Court  is  obliged 
to  lower  the  Penalty  by  one  degree  at  least ;  and  it  may, 
if  it  considers  it  necessary,  lower  it  two  degrees.  The 
Jury  freely  admit  Extenuating  Circumstances ;  the  benefit 
of  which  Verdict  may  be  extended  to  all  classes  of 
Criminals.  Extenuation  affects  more  than  seven -eighths 
of  the  Cases  of  Capital  convictions.  The  Law  forbids  the 
rendering  an  account  of  the  private  deliberations  of  the 
Jury,  and  in  general  the  Motives  which  have  caused  the 
admission  of  Extenuating  Circumstances  ought  not  to  be 
known.     One  of  the  Witnesses  gave,  as  an  instance,  the 
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case  of  a  Parricide  tried  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the 
Department  of  the  Haut  Ehin,  sitting  at  Cohnar.  The 
Crime  had,  it  was  evident,  been  accompanied  by  the  most 
aggravating  circumstances,  and  it  was  proved.  The  only 
Defence  that  could  be  pleaded  was  the  Illegitimacy  of  the 
Accused  and  the  uselessness  of  the  Punishment  of  Death. 
The  question  was  met  on  this  point  by  the  Procureiu*- 
General,  who  had  personally  undertaken  the  Accusation. 
After  earnest  contradictory  pleadings,  the  Jury  delivered 
a  Verdict  of  Extenuating  Circumstances. 

It  has  been  thought  well  to  describe  in  some  detail 
tlie  nature  and  operation  of  this  notorious  peculiarity 
in  the  French  Criminal  Procedure.  It  is  the  best 
specimen  that  could  be  selected  of  the  sort  of  L^al  chaos 
or  anarchy  that  results  from  leaving  to  a  Popular 
Tribunal  the  formation  of  a  Criminal  Code  for  themselves, 
and  one  which  practically  has  to  be  reconstructed  afresh 
for  every  new  Case.  Through  this  Verdict  every  idle 
Sentiment,  every  freak  of  Popular  caprice,  every  mis- 
directed Social  impulse,  is  permitted  to  play  directly  upon 
tlic  Administration  of  Criminal  Law.  The  utter  un- 
certainty both  in  the  Legal  Character  of  Crimes  and  in  the 
Degree  of  their  Punishment  cannot  but  tend,  as  fer  as  it 
goes,  to  impair  the  value  of  Punishment  altogether.  Tlie 
only  possible  account  of  the  Verdict  is  the  historical  one, 
that  it  formed  for  the  Government  "a  mezzo-termine^ 
dispensing  them  from  taking  a  decisive  step  about  Capital 
Punishment  in  itself." 

Similar  objections  must  be  raised  against  the  Com- 
missioners' proposition  to  leave  to  the  Jury  the  deter- 
minaticm  of  such  impalpable,  variable,  not  to  say  fearfully 
dramatic  elements  as  are  gathered  up  in  "deliberately 
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committing  a  Murder  with  express  Malice  Aforethought.** 
The  result  of  such  a  course  would  be  that  of  simply  ask- 
ing the  Jury  whether,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  and  with  all  the  susceptibilties  roused  to  which 
the  Coimsel  on  both  sides  had  appealed,  they  would,  on 
the  whole,  prefer  the  Prisoner  being  executed  or  not. 

The  true  solution  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  defining 
Murder  afresh,  a  method  which  the  Commissioners  have 
alluded  to,  but  have  shghtingly  passed  over  on  the  charac- 
teristic plea  that  such  a  change  would  "  involve  disturbance 
of  the  present  distinction  between  Murder  and  Man- 
slaughter, making  it  necessary  to  remodel  the  Statutes 
relating  to  Attempt  to  Murder,  and  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  those  treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  which 
provide  for  the  Extradition  of  Fugitives  Accused  of  that 
Grime."  These  last  considerations  no  doubt  have  their 
value,  as  importing  certain  inconvenient  changes  in  the 
Technical  Structure  of  Legal  Systems,  but  they  cannot  be 
allowed  for  an  instant  to  weigh  in  the  scale  against  a 
new  Definition  of  the  Crime  of  Murder  if  it  be  recog- 
nised that  that  is  one  important  avenue  towards  carrying 
out  the  momentous  ends  of  Political  Safety  and  Moral 
Justice. 

There  is  one  perplexing  Class  of  Cases  in  which  a  com- 
bination of  Crimes  seems  to  qualify  the  character  of  each 
or  of  one  of  them.  To  this  Class  belong  what  are  called 
Political  Crimes.  These  are  Crimes  in  which  the  general 
Motive,  instead  of  being  the  satisfaction  of  some  narrower 
Personal  feeUng,  is  rather  the  carrying  out  of  some  design 
connected  more  or  less  directly  with  Changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  in  the  Administration  of  the  State.  In  all 
Systems  of  Law  one   important  Class  of  Crimes  has 
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reference  to  Acts  the  Intention  of  which  is  the  bringing 
about  of  such  Changes.  Such  Crimes  are  Treason, 
Seditious  Conspiracies,  Seditious  Libels,  and  the  hke. 
It  may,  however,  happen  that  in  the  course  of  committing 
these  Crimes,  and  with  a  view  to  facihtating  the  commis- 
sion of  them,  other  Acts  are  done  which,  in  everything 
but  the  accompanying  Motive,  are  not  distinguishable 
from  ordinary  Crimes.  A  question,  then,  may  be  pre- 
sented whether  these  Acts  ought  to  be  treated  as  (1.)  or- 
dinary Crimes,  and  no  more  nor  less,  regard  being  had 
only  to  the  Intention  and  not  to  the  Motive ;  or  (2.)  as 
mere  incidents  to  or  aggravations  of  the  Political  Offence, 
regard  being  had  to  the  Motive  and  not  to  the  Intention ; 
or  (3.)  as  Acts  qualified  by  reference  both  to  the  Intention 
and  to  the  Motive,  and  so,  as  sui  generis,  being  punishable 
on  principles  founded  on  special  views  of  Political  expe- 
diency. 

In  one  way  it  is  generally  felt  that  Offences  based  upon 
nothing  else  than  desires,  more  or  less  enlightened,  for 
Constitutional  Changes,  are  even  more  noxious  than  other 
Offences,  because  their  influence  radiates  to  a  far  wider 
circle  and  their  consequences  may  possibly  be  far  more 
disastrous.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  with  equal  force 
that  it  is,  as  often  as  not,  the  most  generous,  humane,  and 
valuable  Citizens  who  commit  Offences  of  this  Class  ;  that 
when  a  momentary  and  special  National  crisis  has  been 
tided  over  there  may  be  no  probability  of  the  Offences 
ever  being  repeated;  and  that  a  conspicuously  lenient 
treatment  is  generally  the  wisest  Policy  for  a  Government 
to  adopt  in  order  to  establish  itself  on  the  most  secure 
foundations.  Amidst  these  conflicting  considerations,  the 
Law  must  usually  be  constructed  and  administered  in 
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view  of^  what,  upon  th6  whote,  seem  to  be  the  qsedlil  of 
frequently  recurrent  exigencies  of  the  particular  8tete» 
For  the  case  of  ordinary  Crimes,  such  as  Murder,  Burglary, 
and  Theft,  committed  in  the  course  of  prosecuting  such  a 
Political  Enterprise,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  State 
should  entertain  the  indulgent  view  just  adverted  to,  to 
the  benefit  of  which  only  those  Persons,  if  any,  wh6  "are 
actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  humane  Motives,  can 
conceivably  lay  claim. 

The  marked  distinction  between  what  are  denominated 
purely  Political  Offences  and  all  others  is  most  obvious  in 
applying  the  Doctrine  of  Extradition.  There  is  no  point 
more  contested  in  International  Law  than  whether  S&tes 
have,  independently  of  Treaty,  any  Rights  as  against  each 
other  to  the  Surrender  of  Fugitive  Persons  who,  having 
committed  a  Crime  in  the  Territory  of  one  State,  have 
betaken  themselves  for  safety  to  the  Territory  of  another. 
The  general  question  is  one  which  properly  belongs  to 
International  Law,  but  the  discussion  of  it  affords  the  best 
illustration  of  the  distinction  between  so-called  Political 
and  other  Crimes.  Tlie  main  ground  for  resisting  the 
Extradition  of  Fugitive  Criminals  is  the  fear  that  a  Fo- 
reign Government  may  dishonestly  endeavour  to  procure 
the  Surrender  of  its  Political  Foes  by  making  fictitious 
charges  of  Ordinary  Crimes  having  been  committed  by 
them.  In  order  to  meet  this,  the  modem  Policy  which 
regulates  Extradition  Treaties  not  only  excludes  all 
Political  Offences  fi:om  the  category  of  Crimes  to  which 
the  Extradition  is  to  extend,  but  takes  the  most  anxiously 
pondered  precautions  to  counteract  the  lurking  possibility 
of  a  Political  or  other  sinister  purpose  being  the  real 
ground  of  a  demand  for  Surrender. 
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There  is  one  more  point  around  which  much  conflict  of 
opinion  has  gathered  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe ;  that  is,  the  expediency  of  requiring 
tliat  Juries  should  be  Unanimous.  The  question  belongs 
both  to  Criminal  and  to  Civil  Procedure,  though,  on 
many  grounds,  its  importance  is  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

As  to  Criminal  Trials,  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
Unanimity  are  (1.)  that  the  Presumption  ought  to  be  in 
fovour  of  Innocence,  and  therefore,  unless  every  one  of  the 
Jury  is  convinced  of  the  Prisoner*8  Guilt,  after  an  interval 
lias  elapsed  sufficient  to  enable  each  to  assist  the  rest  in 
rccaUing  the  Facts  of  the  Evidence,  the  Prisoner  ought  to 
be  acquitted  by  all, — not  because  all  believe  him  Inno- 
cent, but  because  there  is  sufficient  uncertainty  to  make 
one  or  more  believe  him  to  be  so.  Again  (2.)  it  is  urged 
that,  but  for  the  pressure  incident  to  the  Necessity  for 
Unanimity,  Juries  might  be  indolent,  neither  attending  to 
the  Evidence,  nor  looking  for  guidance  from  the  Judge 
towanls  a  trutliful  Verdict,  nor  debating  the  matter  vrith 
i>ufficient  seriousness  and  concentration  of  mind  among 
themselves.  It  is  supposed  that  the  wish  to. agree  will  be 
a  most  cfiectual  stimulus  towards  real  and  sincere  agree- 
ment. Inasmuch  as  one  account  of  the  Facts  alone  can 
1)0  the  True  one,  it  is  supposed  that  the  readiest  mode  of 
coming  to  a  common  conclusion  will  appear  to  be  found 
in  an  effort  to  reach  it. 

No  doubt  the  actual  practice  in  England  of  requiring 
Juries  to  be  Unanimous  has  not  been  supported  by  such 
rational  considerations  as  these.  The  cruel  and  mon- 
strous devices  sanctioned  by  English  Law,  for  precipitating 
the  intellectual  action  of  Persons  called  to  perform  the 
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most  solemn  task  to  which  man  is  competent,  could  only 
rest  either  upon  a  superstitious  belief  that  recalcitrant 
Jurymen  were  voluntarily  resisting  a  mysterious  com- 
munication of  the  Truth,  or  else  upon  the  stupid  adherence 
to  the  relics  of  a  barbaric  and  ignorant  Age  through 
which  every  Institution  in  the  country  has  been,  of  ne- 
cessity, more  or  less  dwarfed  and  crippled. 

All  the  valid  arguments  in  favour  of  Unanimity  fall 
under  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  heads.  It  is 
obvious  that  both  the  classes  of  argmnents  have  a  certain, 
though  not  an  equal,  amount  of  force  in  favour  of  the 
necessary  agreement  of  some  large  number  of  Jurors, 
short  of  the  whole.  It  is  true,  however,  that  where,  in 
the  case  of  each  particular  Juror,  it  is  open  to  him  to 
persist  without  difficulty  in  his  opinion  to  the  last,  the 
Personal  Responsibility  of  each  is,  to  that  extent,  felt  to 
be  less  cogent,  and  the  tendency  towards  Unanimity  is 
less  decided. 

Nevertheless  the  following  arguments  against  requiring 
Unanimity  are  very  forcible,  or  even  irresistible.  On  the 
hypothesis  of  Unanimity  being  exacted,  there  is  (1.)  no 
opening  afforded  for  the  very  probable  case  tliat  in  every 
dozen  or  so  of  men,  chosen  more  or  less  at  random,  one 
at  least  will  have  less  than  the  average  amount  of  Logical 
faculty  and  of  Moral  Discrimination,  or  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  Self-conceit,  Stupidity,  and  dogged 
Obstinacy.  On  this  ground  alone  a  single  man  may,  bj^ 
his  habitual  Perverseness  or  Incompetency,  over  and  over 
again  imperil  the  interests  of  Public  Justice.  But  again, 
(2.)  in  every  body  of  men,  chosen  more  or  less  at  random, 
the  personal  Influence,  the  habit  of  Self-assertion,  the 
abnormal  Experience,  the  gift  of  Khetorical  Expression 
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of  one  or  more,  are  always  likely  to  overawe  and  to  subdue 
some,  at  least,  of  the  rest.  The  necessity  of  Unanimity 
converts  what  would  otherwise  thus  be  a  real,  and  possibly 
precious,  force,  into  practical  despotism.  Lastly,  (3.)  the 
mere  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  Proceedings,  if  it  prevents 
indolence  and  needless  hesitation,  also  tends  to  pre- 
cipitate Verdicts  and  to  stand  in  the  way  of  all  con- 
sultation which  is  likely  to  lead  to  embarrassment.  The 
zeal  to  get  at  some  Verdict  is  only  too  likely  to  be 
stronger  than  that  to  get  at  the  right  one. 

Thus  in  Criminal  Cases  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
seems  to  be  found  in  requiring  the  agreement  of  some 
large  number  of  the  Jury,  short  of  the  whole.  The 
actual  number  is  matter  of  detail,  and  almost  of  indiffer- 
ence, but  some  number  must  be  fixed  on  for  the  sake  of 
precision  and  definiteness. 

In  Civil  Suits,  over  and  above  the  mere  question  of 
Liability  and  Non-Liability,  there  is  presented  that  of  the 
Quantitative  Amount  of  Liability.  For  the  former  part 
of  the  enquiry  the  same  arguments  on  either  side  apply 
as  in  Criminal  Cases.  For  the  latter  part  the  amendment 
above  suggested,  of  being  content  with  the  decision  of  a 
large  Majority,  has  still  more  to  be  said  for  it.  Degrees 
of  Liability  admit  of  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  shades 
of  opinion ;  and  in  assessing  merely  Pecuniary  Damages 
the  pitch  of  interest  and  of  felt  KesponsibiUty  can  seldom 
rise  high  enougli  to  seciu*e  greater  deliberation  through 
greater  delay  and  pressure.  Thus  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  well-considered  opinion  of  three-fourths  or  of 
four-fifths  of  tlie  Jurymen  will  generally  be  at  least  as 
siitisfactory  as  any  opinion  extorted  by  an  irrational  process 
of  physical  compulsion. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 


FRIYATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 


There  are  two  Modes  of  Extension  which  the  Science 
of  Jurisprudence  in  Modem  times,  as  contrasted  with 
Ancient,  undergoes  without  a  thorough  investigation  of 
which  any  professedly  Systematic  exhibition  of  the  Science 
must  be  seriously  incomplete.  Indeed  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  insist  that  in  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  the 
field  of  what  are  called  (when  opposed  to  eack  other) 
"  Private"  and  "  Public"  International  Law,  the  Science 
of  Jurisprudence  attains  or  discovers  its  main  practical 
value.  Were  there  only  one  State  in  the  world  as  (for  the 
purposes  of  any  illustrations  to  be  drawn  from  Eoman 
Law)  there  was  in  early  Eepublican,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  later  Imperial  Eome,  the  topics  of  Law  hitherto 
investigated  would  be  the  only  ones  ever  brought  into 
controversy  or  made  matter  of  Judicial  Investigation. 
But  at  a  very  early  period  of  Eoman  History  the  problem 
involved  in  the  fact  of  Eome  not  standing  alone  as  a 
civilised  State  forced  itself  upon  the  Government,  and  in 
many  ways  needed  practical  recognition.  As  she  ex- 
tended her  conquests  first  to  Italy,  and  then  to  the  Pro- 
vinces, she  was  again  and  again  faced  by  the  fact  that 
there  competed  with  her  own  Institutions  certain  indo- 
mitable Systems  of  Law  and  pertinacious  Usages  which 
she  might  wisely  incorporate  but  could  not  extinguish. 
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The  best  she  could  do,  both  m  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
problem  and  in  the  later,  was  either  to  fall  back  upon  a 
System  of  Law  based  upon  nothing  else  than  the  simple 
Eules  and  Maxims  which  were  common  both  to  the  Home 
and  the  Foreign  Systems,  or  to  elaborate  out  of  the  pre- 
vailing Moral  Code  a  novel  system  of  Law  seeming  to  har- 
monise with  the  demands  of  practical  Justice.  The  pursmt 
of  the  one  method  produced  the  Jus  gentium^  or  the  Law 
common  to  Borne  and  to  the  surrounding  Nationalities. 
The  pursuit  of  the  other  produced  the  Jus  naturalcy  or  the 
Law  held  to  be  dictated  by  the  enlightened  Moral  instincts 
as  conformable  to  the  ^^  Natural "  constitution  of  Man. 
The  Historical  connexion  of  this  last  creation  with  the 
prevalence  of  Stoicism  has  been  expounded  by  Professor 
Maine  in  a  well-known  passage. 

The  Multiplication,  the  recognised  Lidependence,  and 
the  innumerable  Eelations  to  each  other  of  States  in 
Modem  times  make  the  problem  presented  by  the 
Variety  of  Legal  Systems,  and  by  the  essential  absence 
of  any  common  Supreme  Political  Authority  far  more 
constantly  recurrent,  and  of  fer  more  indefinitely  enlarged 
magnitude  and  perplexity  than  it  ever  could  have  been 
iu  the  Ancient  World.  Similar  Methods,  nevertheless, 
reposing  as  of  old  on  a  comparative  Ethical  and  Juridical 
Science,  are  those  most  in  use  for  its  solution,  the  only 
cjualification  in  the  free  use  of  such  Methods  being  that 
due  to  National  Prejudices,  to  inveterate  Custom  or  to 
special  National  PoUcy. 

In  the  present  chapter  one  side  alone  of  this  problem 
will  be  discussed, — that  arising  out  of  the  Fact  that  the 
Citizens  of  one  State,  either  through  Travel,  Eesidence, 
Commercial  dealings,  or  other  causes  operating  in  Modem 
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times  with  ever-increasing  frequency  and  potency,  are 
ceaselessly  and  inextricably  intermingled  with  the  Citizens 
of  another.  Thus  the  same  Ethical  and  Political  consider- 
ations which  give  rise  to  National  Laws  of  Ownership, 
Contract,  Marriage,  and  Crimes,  where  all  the  Persons 
addressed  by  the  Law  are  Citizens  of  the  same  State,  and 
the  Things  (if  any)  he  within  the  Territory  of  that  State, 
seem  to  be  of  equal  force  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
analogous  Laws  for  cases  where  these  latter  conditions  are 
only  partially  or  not  at  aU  fulfilled.  Whether  such  ana- 
logous Systems  of  Law, — as  applicable  to  alleged  claims 
arising  out  of  transactions  between  Citizens  and  Foreigners, 
or  between  Citizens  with  respect  to  transactions  which  have 
taken  place  Abroad,  or  in  which  the  Things  in  dispute  arc 
Abroad, — shall  or  shall  not  be  introduced  by  way  of  Sup- 
plement to  its  ordinary  Laws  by  any  given  State,  must 
depend  on  the  simple  Will  of  the  Law-making  Authority 
of  that  State.  The  actual  Sources  (or  complex  and  im- 
mediate generative  Causes)  of  such  Laws  are,  in  fact,  those 
which  fall  under  the  general  head  of  ''  Judicial  Legisla- 
tion," rather  than  those  which  fall  under  other  heads; 
though,  (as  in  the  case  of  English  "  Bankruptcy "  and 
"  Extradition  "  Statutes,)  Statutory  Legislation  often  plays 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  same  creative  work. 

From  the  above  general  description  of  the  nature  of 
tlie  Topics  of  Private  International  Law  it  is  obvious 
that,  first,  so  far  as  it  exists  at  all  in  a  State,  it  is  true 
Law  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  is  binding,  like  all 
other  Law,  on  all  Executive  Oflicers,  Judges,  Sherifis,  and 
the  like.  Secondly,  its  existence  is  due  to  two  diverse 
causes, — the  one,  the  existence  of  various  Legal  Systems, 
(whether  resembling  or  conflicting  with   each   other,) 
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in  different  States, — the  other,  the  existence  of  certain 
Modifications,  more  or  less  extensive  and  radical,  in  the 
Legal  System  of  one  and  the  same  State  as  recognised  in 
different  parts  of  its  own  Territory.  Eeady  examples 
of  the  "  Conflict  of  Laws  "  produced  by  the  last-mentioned 
cause  are  supplied  by  the  case  of  England,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Scotland,  India,  and  tlie  British  Colonies 
generally  on  the  other  ;  and  by  the  equally  familiar  case 
of  the  various  States  forming  the  American  Union. 

The  Materials  of  Private  International  Law,  and  the 
nature  of  the  Questions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are  in  them- 
selves so  intricate  and  involved  that  it  needs  an  almost 
excessive  amount  of  clearness  and  precision  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. It  unfortunately  happens  that,  while  the  subject 
has  been  treated  by  the  ablest  English,  American,  and 
Continental  Jurists,  this  demand  has  by  no  means  been 
properly  regarded.  Principles  have  been  recklessly 
blended  with  the  detailed  application  of  them ;  Positive 
and  arbitrary  Rules  with  universal  Doctrines ;  controversies 
on  points  of  insignificiint  value  with  the  gravest  Moral 
or  Political  dilemmas.  This  has  probably  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  provinces  of  the  Jurist,  the  Politician, 
and  the  Text-book  Writer  have  never  yet  been  sufficiently 
distinguished.  Thus  Writers  have  endeavoured,  and,  in 
fact  from  the  actual  state  of  tlie  Law,  have  been  comi)elled 
to  endeavour,  to  personate  the  three  characters  at  once. 

It  will  serve  to  promote  the  clearness  here  so  urgently 
required  if  the  llules  of  Private  International  Law  be  made 
formally,  as  they  are  subsUuitially,  Supplementary  to  those 
composing  the  National  System  of  Law.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  National  System  itself  miust  be  presented  in 
somewhat  of  a  Systematic  Form.     An  outline  of  such  a 
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Systematic  Form,  as  applicable  to  all  possible  Systems  of 
Law,  has  already  been  presented ;  and  so,  in  ord^er  to  sl^etch 
out  the  lineaments  of  that  Supplementary  System  which 
comes  under  the  present  head,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is 
to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  map  akeady.  limnej}. 

All  Laws  are  addressed  to  Ptrsons^  and  have  reference 
to  their  Acts^  either  absolutely  or  in  relation  to  Things. 
Some  Laws  impose  what  have  been  called  "Absolute 
Duties,"  that  is.  Duties  not  corresponding  with  Eights 
vested  in  Private  Persons.  Other  Laws  confer  Eights 
on  some  Persons,  and  thereby  impose  Duties  on  sonle  or 
all  other  Persons.  Under  a  National  System  of  Law,  as 
hitherto  considered,  all  the  Persons  contemplated  are 
Citizens  of  the  State  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  are 
amenable  to  one  and  the  same  System  of  Law.  All  the 
Acts  contemplated  are  supposed  either  to  be  performed 
within  the  Territory,  or  to  be  performed  by  Persons 
under  the  permanent  control  of  the  State,  and  thus  respon 
sible  for  Acts  even  done  outside  the  Territory.  All  the 
Tilings  contemplated  are  supposed  to  be  within  the  Terri- 
tory of  the  State,  or  if  outside,  as  on  the  High  Seas, 
within  its  permanent  Jurisdiction.  Now  the  special 
hypotheses  which  Private  International  Law,  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  National  System  of  any  State,  presupposes  are 
the  following  : — 

1.  Persons  either  not  Citizens,  or,  being  Citizens,  not 
amenable  to  the  System  of  Law  recognised  and  admi- 
nistered in  part  of  the  National  Territory,  are,  in  respect  of 
certain  Classes  of  Eights  and  Duties,  under  clearly  defined 
circumstances,  authoritatively  addressed  by  the  Law  as  if 
they  were  Citizens,  or  as  equally  amenable  with  others 
to  a  System  of  Law  to  which  they  are  not  generally 
amenable. 
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2.  Acts  to  be  done  in  the  Territory  of  another  State,  or 
to  be  done  anywhere  by  Persons  not  being  Citizens,  are 
forbidden  or  commanded,  discountenanced  or  favoured  by 
Law. 

3.  Things  contemplated  as  the  subject-matter  of  Law 
are  not  necessarily  within  the  Territory  of  the  State  nor 
otherwise  under  its  permanent  Jurisdiction. 

The  application  of  these  hypotheses  will  be  understood 
by  using  them  in  the  construction  of  a  System  of  Private 
International  Law  made  to  correspond  minutely  with 
the  general  System  of  National  Law  already  investigated. 
The  Mode  in  which  a  System  of  Private  International  Law, 
as  considered  apart  from  the  general  System  (though  there 
are  many  strong  reasons  for  treating  the  two  kinds  of 
Law  under  each  successive  topic  side  by  side),  would  be 
presented  is  as  follows,  reference  being  made  solely  to  the 
most  familiar  matters  upon  which  Legislation  of  any  sort, 
Judicial  or  Statutory,  has  hitherto  taken  place. 

A.  Laws  directly  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  State. 

I.  Doctrine  of  Territorial  Jurisdiction, 
n.  Citizenship. 
ni.  Domicile. 

B.  Laws  of  Ownership. 

L  Things  Movable  and  Lnmovable  or  otherwise  dis- 
tributed [Lex  loci]. 
II.  Personal  Capacity  of  Owners, 
in.  Eights  of  Ownership  [Dominium^  Servitudes,  Mort- 
gages, "  Incorporeal  Eights "  as  recognised  in 
different  States]. 
IV.  Modes  of  Acquiring  Eights  of  Ownership  [Sale, 
Intestate  Succession,  Testamentary  Dispositions, 
Adjudication,  Prescription]. 
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V.  Modes  of  Protecting  Eights  of  Ovmership : 

1.  Injunctions,  Interdicts. 

2.  Actions  Civil  and  Criminal. 

C.  Laws  of  Contract. 

I.  Persons  outside  the  Jurisdiction  making  Contracts, 
or  Pei'sons  within  it  making  Contracts  with 
Persons  outside  it,  or  with  respect  to  Things 
outside  it. 
n.  Modes  by  which  a  Contract  is  Made  [Commcm 
distinction  of  Formal  and  Material  parte ;  Bules 
imposed  for  Political  or  Moral  reasons,  or  to 
economise  Judicial  Labour ;  Transfer  of  Bighte 
under  a  Contract ;  "  Novation."   Lex  loci  actus]. 

in.  Eights  accruing  through  the  Making  of  a  Con- 
tract [Interpretation,  Lex  loci  contractus ;  Mora ; 
Interest] . 

IV.  Modes  of  Enforcing  Contracts  [Lex  fori]. 

D.  Laws  affecting  Special  Classes  of  Persons. 

I.  Husband  and  Wife ;  Parent  and  Child  [Divorce ; 
Poor  Law  Settlements]. 

E.  Laws  of  Procedure  [Foreign  Judgments;  Limitation 
of  Actions;  Bankruptcy;  Evidence  (procurable 
Abroad) ;  Extradition]. 

A.  Laws  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Administra- 
tion OF  THE  State. 

I.  Territorial  Sovereignty, 

It  is  essential  to  the  conception  of  a  Modern  State  that 

its  Limits  should  be  Physically  marked  by  the  lines  cir- 

^^Wcumscribing  a  Definite  Territory.     How  far  this  concep- 

/  tion  is  accidental  or  necessary  is,  for  the  present  purpose, 
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an  irrelevant  enquir}%  though  the  traces  of  variation  in 
the  conception  as  affbrded  by  Tribal  Communities  and 
by  highly  FeudaUsed  Societies  are,  of  course,  abundantly 
supplied  by  Ancient  and  Middle-Age  History.  It  is  only 
wlien  States  multiply,  when  prevalent  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial pursuits  imply  stability  in  the  Possession  of  Land, 
and  when  tlie  Land  itself  becomes  matter  of  keen  com- 
petition among  rival  Populations  bordering  on  each  other, 
that  what  is  called  "  Territorial  Sovereignty  "  grows  into 
a  fixed  and  immutable  idea. 

The  Logical  and  Practical  Consequences  of  the  dominance 
of  this  idea  are  of  the  highest  importance.  They  are 
(1.)  that  all  the  Land  within  the  confines  of  the  State  is  in 
such  a  way  Owned  by  the  State  itself  that  all  Eights  of 
Ownership  in  it  are  Conferred  by  the  State  alone  and  can 
neither  be  affected,  imparted,  nor  withdrawn  by  any  other 
State ;  (2.)  that  the  State  is  (Morally)  entitled  to  control 
the  Acts  of  all  Persons  whether  Citizens  of  the  State  or 
not,  performed  or  to  be  performed  within  the  Territory, 
while  the  State  may  also  treat  its  own  Citizens  as  re- 
sponsible for  all  Acts  performed  elsewhere ;  (3.)  that  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Justice  and  all  their  Processes, 
Litigious,  Kemedial,  Preventive,  or  Executive  can  only  (in 
the  absence  of  the  special  license  or  the  indulgence  of  other 
States)  reach  to  the  Limits  of  the  Territory  and  no  farther. 
The  application  of  these  doctrines  to  the  special  case  of 
Things  as  distinguished  into  "Movable"  and  "Immov- 
able "  will  ai)pcar  further  on  under  a  later  section. 

Such  is  the  Doctrine  of  "  Territorial  Sovereignty  "  in  its 
most  rigorous  form.  It  is  in  the  Qualification  of  the 
Logical  Consequences  of  this  Doctrine  that  the  largest 
part  of  Private  International  Law  consists. 
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n.  Citizenship, 

The  conception  of  a  State  implies  the  existence  of  a 
strict  Eelationship  of  Moral  Eights  and  Duties  between  the 
Supreme  Political  Authority  and  the  Citizens  of  the  State. 
These  Moral  Eights  and  Duties  are  expressed  under  such 
phrases  as  the  Duties  of  Allegiance  and  the  Eights  to 
Protection  on  the  part  of  the  Citizen,  and  the  Eights  on 
the  part  of  the  Supreme  Political  Authority  to  Tax  the 
Citizen  and  to  use  his  services  for  the  National  Defence  or 
even  for  other  public  purposes. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  the  most 
perplexing  conflicts  must  arise  in  the  event  of  various  Laws 
existing  in  different  States  for  determining  the  Marks  of  * 
*'  Citizenship  "  or  "  Nationality."  A  Person  might  thereby 
be  treated  by  one  State  as  its  Citizen,  and  therefore  as 
under  obligation  to  abstain  from  bearing  arms  against  it  : 
and  by  another  State  he  maybe  treated  as  its  Citizen  also 
and  be  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  the  State  likewise 
claiming  his  Allegiance.  This  dilemma  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  presented  in  actual  experience,  and,  till  the 
Laws  of  all  States  onthis'subject  are  in  harmony  with  one 
another,  the  possible  occurrence  of  it  cannot  be  obviated. 

Two  Questions  are  presented  to  the  Legislator  on  his 
attempting  to  determine  the  Marks  of  Citizenship  :  The 
one  as  to  what  are  sufficient  and  essential  Signs  of  a 
Person's  being  a  Citizen  ;  the  other  as  to  what  (if  any) 
are  sufficient  and  essential  Signs  of  a  Person's  ceasing  to 
be  a  Citizen.  There  are  three  main  ^lethods  in  use, 
either  singly  or  in  combination  with  one  another,  for 
settling  the  first  question:  These  are  reference  (1)  to 
Birth  within  the  Territory,  (2)  to  Parentage,  and  (3)  to 
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the  Will  of  the  Person  concerned.  Certain  Presumptions 
of  Law  may  be  made,  again,  in  favour  of  a  conclusion 
based  on  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  Signs,  which  may 
be  capable  of  being  rebutted  by  a  distinct  expression  of 
Will  made  at  a  certain  epoch.  An  instance  of  this  last 
Method  is  supplied  by  the  9tli  Article  of  the  French  Code 
Civile  according  to  which  every  Person  born  of  Foreign 
Parents  in  France,  is  entitled,  within  a  year  after  attaining 
his  majority,* 'to  (il&imthe  quality  of  Fr^hchmari,  provided 
thai,  if  residing  in  France,  he  declares  his  intenlibn  of 
fixing  his  Domicile  in  the  country,  or  that,  if  resident'  out 
of  it,  he  make  his  "  Submission  "  to  fix^his  Domicile  in  it 
and  actually  settles  there  wthin  a  year  from  the  Act  of 
Submission. 

*  It  is  notorious  that  up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  appli- 
cation of  the  British  Doctrine  of "  Nemo  potest  exiiere 
jmtriam^'  or  of  Unchangeable  Nationality,  led  to  the  most 
harassing  consequences,  especially  in  relation  to  States  like 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  acquisition  of  a  National 
character  is  singularly  easy.  A  recent  Act  has  gone  far 
to  remedy  this  special  inconvenience,  and  furthermore,  by 
removing  nearly  all  the  disabilities  of  Aliens,  has  for  most 
purposes  effaced  the  distinction,  in  Times  of  Peace  at  least, 
between  British  Citizens  and  Citizens  of  Foreign  States. 

In  enacting  Naturalisation  Laws  and  Laws  by  which 
Naturalisation  effected  in  one  State  is  recognised  in 
another,  so  as  to  prevent  a  "  double  Citizenship,"  the 
following  Principles  have  to  be  kept  in  view ;  (1)  the 
Notoriety  of  the  Change  of  Citizenship,  to  be  secured  by 
Public  Registration,  Public  Advertisements,  solemn  Acts  of 
Public  Officials,  and  the  like;  (2)  consideration  for  the 
Will  of  an  adult  Person,  as  ascertained  from  his  Acts,  such 
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as  actual  Eesidence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  Time,  or  from 
general  Legal  Presumptions  founded  on  the  Nationality  of 
his  Parents,  or  on  his  Service  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or 
from  Kke  surrounding  Facts ;  (3)  the  Limitation,  on  general 
principles  of  Public  Policy,  of  the  Quality  of  the  Citizen- 
ship conferred. 

in. — Domicile. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  existence  of  Private 
International  Law  is  due  to  two  distinct  and  independent 
groups  of  Facts.  The  one  group  is  that  implied  in  a 
variety  of  Systems  of  Law  having  Co-ordinate  validity 
and  existing  side  by  side  with  each  other  in  different 
parts  of  the  Territory  of  one  and  the  same  State.  The 
other  group  is  that  implied  in  the  mere  Co-existence  of 
different  States  having  Systems  of  Law  more  or  less 
identical  with  or  varying  from  each  other ;  in  order 
to  promote  and  favour  intercourse  between  the  Citizens 
of  which,  the  severe  Doctrines  of  TerritoriaUty  above 
described  are  relaxed,  or  other  special  and  supplementary 
principles  of  Law  are  introduced  into  the  National  Legal 
Systems  of  the  several  States. 

On  either  hypothesis  the  test  of  mere  Citizenship  is 
unserviceable  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  System 
of  Law  to  which  a  Person  at  the  moment  of  doinj;  or 
abstaining  from  a  given  Act  was  amenable.  In  the  one 
case,  the  Citizenship  of  all  Persons  whose  Eights  and  Duties 
are  severally  determined  by  conflicting  Legal  Systems  is 
the  same.  In  the  other,  the  mere  difference  or  quality  of 
Citizenship  may  be  no  guide  whatever  to  the  particular 
.System;  of  Law  to  which  a  given  Act  is  to  be  referred. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  admitted  that  every  member  of  a 
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State  is  at  every  moment  of  his  life  subject  to  some  clearly 
defined  body  of  Laws,  and  that,  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  he  is  subject  to  the  same  body  of  Laws 
all  his  life  long.  In  the  small  minority  of  cases  in  which 
a  Person  is  regarded  as  subject  to  different  bodies  of  Laws 
at  different  epochs  of  his  life,  some  clear  ground  must  be 
assigned  for  introducing  and  for  publicly  marking  the 
distinction.  Such  a  clear  ground  is  found  in  the  Fact  of 
Residence^  coupled  with  the  general  Intention  that  the 
Residence  shall  be  permanent  The  I^egal  Conception  of 
what  is  called  Domicile  is  nothing  more  than  this,  though 
for  purposes  of  Judicial  use  the  Terms  in  which  the  con- 
ception is  couched  need  careful  scrutiny  and  definition. 

The  reason  for  selecting  Residence  as  the  general  test 
of  subjection  to  a  Legal  System  is  partly  Historical  and 
partly  founded  on  conclusions  drawn  from  Practical  expe- 
rience. Savigny  has  investigated  with  his  usual  skill  and 
painstaking  scrupulousnessof  historical  research  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  modern  Doctrine  of  Domicile  from  the  ongo 
and  domicilium  imputed  in  later  Roman  Law  to  those 
Born  in,  or  having  their  Places  of  Business  within,  the 
limits  of  Italian  "  Urban  Communities."  But,  apart  from 
historical  accident,  sufficient  reason  is  abundantly  found 
in  actual  convenience  for  the  adoption  of  Intentional 
Pennanent  Residence  as  the  test  of  Subjection.  The  very 
.same  reasons  in  the  way  of  expediency  which  prop  up 
any  System  of  Law  whatever  go  to  prop  up  the  generally 
binding  nature  of  each  System  of  Law  in  respect  of  those 
Persons  who  are  permanently  associated  in  Trade  or  in 
Sc>cial  Intercourse  with  the  Persons  confessedly  subject  to 
it.  General  expectations  are  naturally  raised  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  Persons  without  any  ready  means  of 
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distinguishing  from  moment  to  moment  their  several 
grades  of  amenability.  Certainly,  the  avoidance  of  Liti- 
gation and  the  prevention  of  Frauds  are  both  promoted 
by  the  sort  of  peremptory  Presumption  which  is  implied 
in  the  use  of  the  test  of  Domicile. 

The  particular  occasions  on  which  the  test  will  be  used 
in  order  to  ascertain  to  wliat  System  of  Law  a  Suitor  is 
subject  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  Litigation,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  various  points  on  which  almost  inter- 
minable disputes  have  arisen  between  the  most  eminent 
Jurists,  Text- writers,  and  Judges.  For  the  present  purpose 
it  is  suflScient  to  explain  that  the  lex  domicilii  means  the 
System  of  Law  to  which  a  Person  whose  Eights  and 
Duties  are  in  question  is  for  certain  purposes  held  to  be 
amenable. 

The  Kules  of  Evidence  for  determining  the  Mental  and 
Physical  ingredients  of  Domicile  have  been  reduced  to 
very  considerable  Uniformity,  though  the  Application  of 
these  Kules  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  Practical  difficulty, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  prominence  of  the  Mental 
ingredient,  and  from  the  admitted  possibility  of  a  Person 
having  more  Domiciles  than  one. 

B. — Laws  of  Ownership. 

The  peculiarity  of  a  Law  of  Ownership,  as  distinguished 
from  eveiy  other  Law,  is  that  it  must  have  reference  to 
Things,  and  hence  universally  the  Quality  of  the  Things 
cannot  but  determine  the  character  of  the  Laws.  This  is 
eminently  the  case  in  Private  Liternational  Law,  where 
the  Doctrine  of  Territorial  Dominion  over  the  Land  of  a 
State,  as  exercisable  by  the  State  itself  and  by  no  other 
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State,  is  brought  into  direct  question.  It  is  owing  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  Land  as  a  subject-matter  of  Owner- 
ship, that  the  distinction  between  Things  Movable  and 
Things  Immovable  is  marked  in  this  Supplementary  System 
with  even  still  greater  emphasis  than  in  the  Main  Body  of 
any  National  System  of  Law. 

The  connection  between  a  State  and  the  Land  forming 
its  Territory  implies  the  following  characteristic  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  Land  as  a  subject-matter  of  Ownership. 
First,  no  Authority  but  that  of  the  Stat«  itself  can  accord, 
qualify,  or  withdraw  the  Physical  Possession  of  the  Land, 
Secondly,  no  State  can,  directly  or  indirectly,  control  the 
action  of  any  other  State  as  to  the  Limitations  imposed  on 
the  Transfer  or  Modification  of  Eights  of  Ownership  in  the 
Land  of  the  State,  or  as  to  the  Solemnities  to  be  observed 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  such  a  Transfer  or  Modification 
of  Rights  as  arc  there  alone  possible.  The  general  appli- 
cability of  the  Rule  of  "  Lex  sit&s  "  or  the  "  Lex  loci  rei 
Slice''  to  the  decision  of  all  Legal  questions  where  the 
validity  of  an  Act  purposing  to  transfer  or  to  quahfy  Rights 
of  Ownership  in  Immovables  is  involved  is  one  of  the 
most  widely-accepted  principles  of  Private  International 
Law.  It  is  obvious  that  to  this  lex  situs  must  belong  the 
determination  of  what  Things  are  "  Immovables "  and 
what  are  not,  and  also  what  kinds  of  Rights  in  Im- 
movables are  capable  of  being  created,  such  as  Servi- 
tudes, Charges,  Liens,  Trust  Estates,  and  the  like,  and  what 
are  the  Rules  applicable  to  these  several  Modifications  of 
Rights  of  Ownership.  The  actual  use  in  practice  of  the 
lex  situs  may  indeed  be  surrounded  by  almost  unforeseen 
difficulties;  as  in  the  case  of  the  lex  sitQs  demanding  a 
certain  kind  of  Personal  Capacity,  generically  described,  in 
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Owners, — as  to  tlieir  being  above  the  age  of  Minority, 
their  not  being  Married  Women,  their  not  having  been 
adjudged  Bankrupt  or  convicted  of  Felony.  In  these 
cases,  the  existence  of  the  Capacity  required  may  be  tested 
either  by  the  lex  sitHs  or  by  some  other  Law,  as  that  of  the 
Domicile  of  the  Person  concerned,  or  even  that  of  the 
Place  where  the  Action  is  brought. 

As  to  Movables^  an  almost  equally  persistent  tendency 
towards  the  adoption  of  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  Agent,  for 
determining  the  validity  of  Acts  purporting  to  deal  with 
Eights  of  Ownership  in  Movables,  has  prevailed,  as  towards 
the  adoption  of  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  in  respect  to  Im- 
movables. A  variety  of  grounds  might  be  assigned  for 
the  prevalence  of  this  tendency,  or  rather  of  this  rooted 
principle,  and,  among  others,  the  fictitious  assumption 
(which,  of  course,  proves  nothing)  that  all  Movables  are 
situated  in  the  place  of  the  Domicile  of  the  Owner.  A 
crowd  of  explanations  have  turned  round  the  favourite 
distinctions  developed  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  of  "  Eeal "  and  "  Personal "  Statutes,  according 
to  which  one  Class  of  Laws  dealt  principally  w4th  Im- 
movable Things,  and  the  other  class  with  "  Persons." 
There  was  a  third  class  styled  "  Mixed,"  which  was  said 
by  some  to  deal  w^ith  Acts,  by  others  to  deal  with 
Things  and  Persons  at  once.  According  to  this  division 
w^hich,  as  Savigny  says,  admits  of  the  most  opposite  con- 
structions and  appHcations,  all  Eights  in  Movable  Things 
must  be  relegated  to  the  Personal  Statutes  or  to  the  Laws  of 
the  Personal  Domicile.  Mr.  Westlake  gives  the  following 
interesting  and  more  than  plausible  explanation  of  the 
currency  of  the  Doctrine  under  consideration.  He  notices 
that  though  corporeal  chattels  are  alone  (july  subjects  of 
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Ownei-ship,  they  become  mixed  up  in  Judicial  contem- 
plation with  a  variety  of  so-called  "  Incorporeal  Rights," 
especially  when  they  jointly  compose  an  Untversitas  Juris 
in  Bankruptcy  or  at  Death  for  purposes  of  Succession. 
"  It  would  be  intolerable  that  in  these  cases  the  several 
"  corporeal  chattels  and  active  credits  should  be  admi- 
*'  nistered  on  principles  varying  with  the  casual  situation  of 
"  each  of  the  former,  and  with  the  Seat  of  each  particular 
"  Tort  or  Contract  that  might  be  involved  in  the  latter, 
^  rather  than  on  one  uniform  rule  for  the  whole  body  of 
"  Eights  dealt  with."  "  When  once  it  is  recognised  that 
"  rights  of  Property  and  of  Action  are,  for  many  purposes 
"  of  transmission,  to  be  grouped  together  in  the  character 
'*  of  wealth,  the  only  point  of  union  which  can  furnish  a 
•'  common  rule  for  them,  is  found  in  the  Person  of  the 
*'  Owner  whose  wealth  they  constitute.  They  are  so 
"  grouped  together  round  the  Person  of  their  Owner  for 
*'  more  or  fewer  of  these  purposes  in  every  System  of  Law 
*'  which  exists  among  civilised  men,  and  therefore,  when 
they  are  similarly  dealt  with  in  International  Law,  it  can 
only  be  from  his  Domicile  that  the  rules  to  be  applied  to 
"  them  must  be  derived." 

In  determining  the  llules  of  Law  applicable  to  the 
Transfer  of  Movables  or  Immovables,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Doctrine  of  invariably  applying  the  lex  loci  rei  sitoe  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  lex  domicilii  in  the  other,  would 
sometimes  lead  to  PoUtical  Inconvenience  or  Practical  In- 
justice. On  this  ground  certain  exceptions  have  gradually 
encroached  upcMi  the  general  Judicial  Pmctice,  the  exist- 
ence and  ai)plicability  of  which  constitute  the  main  source 
of  vacillation  and  perplexity  in  tliis  department  of  I^aw. 
Thus  in  respect  to  the  Sale  of  Movables,  the  exact  situa- 
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tion  of  which  may  be  uncertain,  as  in  the  case  of  ships 
and  merchandise,  there  may  be  strong  grounds  for  select- 
ing (as  is  done  in  some  cases)  the  Law  of  the  Place  of 
Sale  or  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce,  if  the  situation  of  the  Thipgs 
is  also  that  of  the  Sale,  in  preference  to  the  lex  domicilii 
So,  again,  the  strict  Eule  of  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce,  as  applicable 
to  dealings  with  Immovables  needs  Modification,  when 
an  Owner  in  one  country  is,  through  the  absence  of  the 
proper  machinery,  unable  to  transfer  his  Land  lying  in 
another.  To  meet  such  cases,  what  is  called  the  lex  loci 
actus  has  been  called  in  to  give  validity  to  a  Conveyance 
insufficiently,  but  approximately,  executed  by  the  technical 
Eules  of  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce. 

The  only  safe  or  intelligible  principles  on  which  the 
problems  of  Private  International  Law,  in  relation  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  can  be  solved  are  the  following: 
(1.)  Every  Person  whose  Jiights  or  Duties  or  the  validity 
of  whose  Acts  are  in  controversy  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
directly  and  generally  subject  to  the  Law  prevalent  in  a 
certain  Territory,  that  is,  in  his  Domicile;  (2.)  on  the 
grounds  of  general  Policy  common  to  all  States,  this  Law 
is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  superseded  by  some  other 
Law,  and  in  a  compUcated  transaction  one  body  of  Laws 
may  apply  to  one  part  of  it  (that  is,  the  Eights,  Duties  and 
Acts  involved  are  interpreted  in  accordance  with  it),  and 
another  body  of  Laws  to  another  part  of  it ;  (3.)  in  some 
cases  the  lex  fori  or  the  Legal  System  prevalent  in  the 
Territory  where  Eelief  is  sought  at  the  hands  of  a  Court  of 
Justice  will  supersede  all  other  Systems,  else,  by  possibility, 
applicable.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  lex  fori 
professes  to  be  based  upon  purely  Moral  considerations, 
as  an  Usury  Law  (in  some  cases)  and  a  Law  forbidding 
Polygamy. 
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C.  Laws  of  Contract. 

The  principles  just  announced,  and  which  are  evolved 
out  of  even  a  brief  survey  of  that  part  of  the  field 
of  Private  International  Law  which  is  occupied 
with  the  topic  of  Ownership,  are  highly  serviceable  in 
solving  the  many  complex  problems  presented  by  the 
topic  of  Contract.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
main  key  to  the  difficulties  residing  in  this  part  of  the 
Law  is  found  in  a  persistent  hold  of  the  principle  that  the 
very  essence  of  Private  International  Law,  as  a  possibility, 
implies  that  "  Rights  which  have  once  well  accrued  by  the 
Diws  of  the  appropriate  Territory  are  treated  as  valid 
Rights  "  everywhere.  Thus,  in  adjudicating  upon  a  Con- 
tract in  a  Court  of  Justice  administering  a  different 
System  of  Law  from  that  to  which  one  or  both  of  the 
Parties  is  subject,  the  question  simply  is  whether  or  not 
the  Eights  and  Duties  under  the  alleged  Contract  did 
really  attach,  and  what  these  Eights  and  Duties  are. 

Assuming  (1)  that  the  Parties  have  Contracted  in  the 
Territory  of  their  common  Domicile,  the  probability 
that  the  Expectations  of  the  Parties  were  directed  to 
the  lex  domicilii  is  so  great  as  hardly  to  be  capable  of 
being  rebutted,  and,  consequently,  the  Nature  and  Extent 
of  the  Eights  and  Duties  arising  out  of  the  Contract,  as 
well  as  the  Legal  Sufficiency  of  the  Authentic  Signs  of  the 
Contract,  can  only  be  determined  by  reference  to  that 
Law. 

Assuming  (2)  that  the  Place  of  Contracting  is  the 
Domicile  of  only  one  of  the  Parties  or  of  neither,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  lex  domicilii^  except  by  way  of  determining 
Personal  Capacity,  entirely  fails.   In  this  case  the  ordinary 
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device  of  making  a  rough  Legal  Presumption  must  be 
resorted  to.  Such  a  Presumption  usually  points  to  the 
Place  of  Making  the  Contract  for  the  Legal  Sufficiency 
of  the  Authentic  Signs,  and  to  the  Place  of  Fulfilment 
for  the  Quality  and  Extent  of  the  Bights  and  Duties 
arising  under  it.  The  lex  fori  is  always  held  as  a  check 
on  the  recognition  of  any  Contract,  however  valid  on 
other  grounds,  which  is  discountenanced  by  the  standard 
of  Public  MoraUty  prevalent  in  the  State  of  the  Forum 
or  even  (as  in  the  case  of  Contracts  in  Fraud  of  its  own  or 
of  Foreign  Eevenue  Laws)  by  general  Political  Expediency. 
Such  is  the  general  nature  of  the  Principles  in  accord- 
ance with  which  these  arduous  Questions  are  solved.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  real  difficulty  is  in  applying  them  with 
any  amount  of  uniformity  and  precision  to  the  multi- 
farious Classes  of  mercantile  Contracts  and  tortuous  con- 
volutions of  Fact  which  the  daily  experience  of  Courts  of 
Justice  actually  presents. 

D.  Laws  Affecting  Special  Classes  op  Persons. 

The  problems  presented  by  the  varying  Marriage  and 
Divorce  Laws  of  different  Territories  are  not  the  least 
obstinate  and  sometimes  inexplicable  ones  in  Private 
International  Law.  The  variety  in  these  Laws,  owing  to 
the  varying  Stages  and  Modes  of  Civilisation  in  different 
States,  coupled  with  the  strange  Eeligious  and  Moral 
Vagaries  that  occasionally  cloud  the  clear  I^egal  Relation- 
ship, introduce  Judicial  difficulties  of  a  very  peculiar  sort. 
These  difficulties  are  often  increased  by  the  Eccentric  or 
Fraudulent  Action  of  the  Persons  whose  Rights  and  Duties 
are  matters  of  Investigation. 
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The  value  of  Private  International  Law  is  tested,  and 
tlie  general  Principle  of  the  Adhesiveness  of  Eights  and 
Duties  which  have  once  attached  demands  consistent 
support,  in  the  case  of  Marriage,  more  perhaps  than 
in  any  other.  The  claims  of  Children,  the  honour  of 
the  Parties,  and  the  interests  of  general  Public  Morality 
are  all  equally  concerned  in  such  support  being  readily 
conceded  by  all  States.  The  Questions  involved  are  (1.) 
the  Validity  of  the  Marriage ;  (2.)  the  Eights  and  Duties  of 
the  Husband  and  Wife  as  respects  each  other  or  the 
Children  of  the  Marriage  or  other  Persons,  whether  in 
reference  to  Eights  of  Ownership  or  to  those  of  Personal 
Security ;  (3.)  the  Authentic  Signs  of  a  Divorce,  and  the 
Eights  and  Duties  consequent  upon  it. 

The  question  of  the  Validity  of  the  Marriage  itself 
involves  several  distinct  inquiries  as  to,  first,  the  Capacity 
of  the  Parties,  depending,  as  it  may,  on  the  absence  of 
grounds  of  Disqualification  almost  universally  recognised, 
such,  for  example,  as  a  previous  and  subsisting  Marriage, 
Physical  Infirmity  or  Immaturity,  or  Consanguinity ;  or 
on  grounds  of  Disqualification  frequently  recognised,  but 
by  no  means  universally,  and  admitting  of  the  most 
capricious  variations,  as  Affinity,  and  Want  of  necessary 
Consents.  One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  Inter- 
national Law  is  which  of  these  elements  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  Law  of  the  Domicile  of  one  or  both  of  the 
Parties  (if  their  Domicile  be  one),  and  which  to  the  lex 
loci  adiLH  or  Place  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Marriage. 
It  was  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  some  of  tliese 
elements  of  Competency  do  not  generally  involve  the 
Invalidity  of  the  Marriage  by  their  absence, — such,  for 
instance,  as   an  Informality  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
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Consents.  Others,  again,  as  those  opposed  to  Polygamy, 
are  of  so  strongly  disqualifying  a  potency  that  in 
some  countries,  as  in  England,  no  amount  of  Inter- 
national Courtesy  can  allow  a  Marriage  to  be  valid  where 
the  Parties  are,  on  this  ground,  incompetent  according 
to  the  lex  fori.  Apart  from  Special  Legislation,  and 
subject  to  the  application  of  the  Principles  just  enoimced, 
the  general  custom  ie  in  all  cases  to  favour  the  lex  loci 
actus.  The  main  Exception  introduced  is  where  the 
Parties,  having  a  common  Domicile,  have  resorted  to  a 
certain  Territory  in  order  to  evade  the  Eules  of  Law  as 
to  Incapacity  existing  in  the  Territory  of  that  Domicile. 
Such  Marriages  are  often  held  as  invalid  in  the  Territory 
of  the  Domicile  as  being  infraudem  legis. 

But  the  VaUdity  of  the  Marriage  in  any  Territory 
involves,  secondly,  a  Compliance  with  the  necessary  Forms 
or  Solemnities  imposed  by  the  Law  of  the  Territory.  It 
is  an  almost  universal  and  obviously  convenient  Eule  to 
make  a  Marriage  which  is  Valid  as  being  in  accordance, 
in  point  of  Form,  with  the  Law  of  any  Territory  Valid  in 
every  other  Territory. 

As  to  the  Eights  and  Duties  accruing  upon  the 
Marriage,  these  must  be  dependent  on  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  Eules  as  to  Guardianship,  Conjugal 
Duty,  and  Ownership  prevalent  in  the  Domicile  of  one 
or  other  of  the  Parties  which,  according  to  the  lex  fori^ 
would  be  held  to  be  the  Domicile  of  both  Parties,  in 
other  words,  the  Domicile  of  the  Marriage.  These  Eules 
again,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  Ownership  of  Immov- 
ables, or  come  into  conflict  with  Eules  of  a  Morally 
imperative  sort  existing  in  the  lex  fori  or  elsewhere, 
would  be  qualified  by  these  latter  Eules  to  that  extent. 
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The  question  of  Divorce,  carrying  with  it,  as  it  may, 
the  perplexing  consequence  of  Ee-marriage,  and  bound  up 
as  it  is  with  Moral  considerations  of  the  utmost  moment, 
has  presented  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  a 
recognised  Scheme  of  Private  International  Law.  A 
questionable  but  obvious  Eule  for  settling  the  rival 
claims  of  the  lex  fori  and  the  lex  loci  actus  is  that  a 
Divorce,  in  order  to  be  effective,  must  be  good  by  both 
these  Systems  of  Law.  The  question  is  complicated,  first, 
by  the  persistent  application  of  the  analogy  of  th?  Dis- 
solution of  a  mere  Contract,  and,  secondly,  by  the  possibly 
varying  Eesidence  or  Domicile  of  the  Husband  and  Wife 
at  the  Time  of  the  Divorce.  Again,  another  analogy,  by 
which  Divorce  is  treated  as  a  Eemedy  or  as  a  Punishment 
for  an  Offence,  introduces  the  hypothetical  claims  of  the 
Law  of  the  Territory  where  the  Offence  was  conmiitted. 

The  introduction  of  any  generally  admitted  Logical 
Principle  in  the  matter  of  the  Private  International  Law 
of  Marriage  and  Divorce  has  been  obstructed  by  a  number 
of  special  Causes,  such  as  Ecclesiastical  and  National  Pre- 
judices, peculiar  Moral  Conceptions  and  exceptional 
notions  of  PoUcy  and  Expediency.  The  result  is  that  for 
some  time  to  come  it  must  be  almost  impossible  to 
tabulate  the  prevalent  Eules  of  Law  \n\h  any  regard  to 
strict  Scientific  Arrangement. 

E.  Laws  op  Procedure. 

The  general  Principle  of  recognising  in  all  States  Eights 
and  Duties  which  have  properly  Accrued  by  tlie  Law  of 
any  one  State,  has  a  marked  application  in  relation  to 
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Procedure,  and  especially  to  what  are  called  Foreign 
Judgments,  whether  such  Judgments  take  the  form  of 
Decisions  upon  litigated  disputes  in  Civil  or  Criminal 
Cases,  or  merely  follow  upon  Proceedings  of  a  purely 
Executive  character,  as  those  imphed  in  Bankruptcy; 
and  whether  they  only  relate  to  Personal  Bights,  or 
affect  to  touch  Eights  to  Things.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  class  of  Judgments  it  is  obvious  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  advantage  of  International  concert  is 
especially  great,  the  diflSculties  of  it  (in  view  of  the 
variable  Situations  and  Character  of  the  Things  forming  a 
Debtor's  Estate,  in  view  of  the  variable  Domicile  of  his 
Creditors,  and  in  view  of  the  possibly  conflicting  Jurisdic- 
tions) are  unusually  great.  These  difficulties  are  however 
capable  of  being  solved  by  Positive  Legislation  in  each 
country ;  the  result  of  which  usually  is  to  give  to  Foreign 
Decrees  all  the  possible  Validity  which  is  consistent 
with  (in  some  cases)  a  reserved  preference  for  the  claims 
of  Domestic  Creditors. 

The  topic  of  the  Extradition  of  Criminals  who  have  fled 
from  Justice  into  Foreign  countries,  is  again  one  which 
partly  belongs  to  this  head.  In  some  respects  it  more 
properly  belongs  to  Public  International  Law,  inasmuch 
as,  though  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  Private  Persons  are 
directly  involved,  the  Eule  of  Extradition  (where  one 
exists)  can  be  addressed  directly  only  to  the  Government 
of  a  State  and  only  indirectly  and  through  that  Govern- 
ment to  the  Executive  Functionaries,  bidding  them  to 
Surrender  the  Criminal  or  to  allow  the  Officials  of  the 
Foreign  Government  to  search  him  out.  It  is  none  the 
less  a  matter  of  Public  International  Law  because  special 
Statutes  may  so  far  facilitate  the  action  of  a  Foreign  State 
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as  to  render  the  interference  of  the  Ilome  Government 
only  formal,  if  not  superfluous. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  leave  of  this  topic  of  Private 
Litemational  Law  without  noting  that,  while  in  one 
respect  it  presents  the  most  hopeful  field  for  the  labours  of 
the  Jurist,  in  many  other  respects  it  is  peculiarly  fraught 
with  perplexity  and  disappointment  It  is  obvious  that  the 
facility  of  mutual  Intercourse  and  of  incessant  Commu- 
nication between  the  Citizens  of  different  States  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  readiness  with  which 
Courts  of  Justice  in  any  one  State  are  empowered  and 
prepared  to  give  complete  Validity  to  Rights  and  Duties 
wherever  and  whensoever  vested  and  imposed.  No  doubt 
in  order  to  secure  this  elastic  and  sympathetic  play 
between  the  Courts  of  Justice  of  different  States  there  is 
need  of  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  Conditions  which 
are  as  yet  notoriously  absent.  There  is  needed,  first  of  all, 
a  certain  uniform  level  of  Moral  Sentiments  in  the 
different  States.  This  want  is  especially  experienced  in 
the  region  of  Contract,  of  Family  Eelationships,  and  of 
Trusts.  Secondly,  there  is  needed  as  great  an  approach 
as  possible  to  Formal  and  Logical  Unity  in  the  Legal 
Systems  of  the  different  States.  Apart  from  such  Unity, 
there  will  always  exist  the  greatest  chances  of  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  real  Character  and  Extent  of  the  Rights 
and  Duties  involved,  and  consequently  the  largest  openings 
for  the  operation  of  Fraud  or  for  the  intrusion  of  Error. 
Again,  there  is  needed  such  more  directly  and  consciously 
Sympathetic  Action  between  the  Governments  of  different 
States  as  may  induce  them  to  bring  the  Material  and 
Substantial  portions  of  their  several  Legal  Systems  into 
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ever  increasing  harmony.  Such  generous  and  atufpidons 
efforts,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  looked  for  with  any  sanguine 
hope  so  long  as  the  Governments  of  European  States  are 
so  variously  constituted,  and  the  genuine  National  Senti- 
ment, instead  of  being  trained  and  fostered  to  economise 
itself  for  the  service  of  Mankind,  is  d^raded  into  pan- 
dering to  the  pride  of  a  Regal  Dynasty  or  to  the  selfish 
vices  of  luxurious  and  exclusive  Classes.  It  is  only 
through  this  directly  Sympathetic  Action  that  the  Land 
Laws,  the  Bankruptcy  Laws,  and,  generally,  the  Laws 
having  for  their  object  the  Punishment  of  Criminals  and 
the  detailed  Administration  of  Justice  will  be  so  con- 
structed in  each  State  as  to  recosmise  and  favour  to  the 
utmost  degree  the  operation  of  like  Laws  in  all  States. 
At  present,  Private  International  Law  is  just  sufficiently 
advanced  to  present  a  gleam  of  the  Future,  while  it  is 
stagnant  and  chaotic  enough  to  reproduce  with  curious 
exactness  the  heterogeneousness,  the  unequal  develop- 
ment, and  the  mutual  repulsiveness  of  European  States. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


PUBLIC   INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 


The  Science  of  Jurisprudence  has  been  hitherto  treated 
solely  in  reference  to  the  Topics  supplied  by  the  National 
System  of  Law  of  a  single  State,  or  by  the  Supplementary 
System  usually  existing  in  Modem  States  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Eights  and  the  enforcement  of  Duties,  the 
commanding  claims  of  which  are  due  to  an  increas- 
ing regard  for  the  mutual  Intercourse  of  the  Citizens 
of  divers  States.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  State  itself, 
through  the  Supreme  Political  Authority  which  may 
be  taken  to  represent  it  more  or  less  adequately  from 
moment  to  moment,  has  the  Capacity  of  doing  many  of 
the  same  Acts  which  Individual  Persons  are  capable  of 
doing ;  and  as  some  of  these  Acts  may  be  injurious  to 
other  States,  while  others  may  be  beneficial,  there  is 
needed  for  the  control  of  these  Acts  some  cogent  Force 
analogous  to  that  latent  in  the  Moral  or  Ijcgal  Eules  found 
witliin  the  limits  of  each  particular  State.  .  In  a  vciy 
Primitive  stage  of  general  Civilisation,  the  Intercourse 
between  the  Citizens  of  different  States  may  be  so  limited 
and  intcnnittent  that  this  need  may  scarcely  be  felt,  ex- 
cept at  intervals,  between  neighbouring  countries,  or  except 
as  a  consequence  of  a  long  series  of  injurious  provocations. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  notion  of  Territorial  Sovereignty 
developes  itself  and  assumes  a  more  and  more  self-con- 
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scious  form,  the  general  Conception  of  the  Identification  of 
the  People  with  the  National  Soil  must  bring  about  with 
it  the  more  strictly  defined  Conception  of  National 
Ownership. 

The  progress  of  these  Conceptions  will  be  all  the  more 
rapid  because  by  this  time,  within  the  limits  of  each 
National  System  of  Law,  the  Conception  of  strict  Legal 
Ownership  will  long  have  been  an  inseparable  element  of 
the  Public  Consciousness.  With  this  Conception  of  the 
State  as  an  Owner,  strengthened  as  it  nmst  be  by  the 
sense  of  continuous  Identity  which  above  all  else  charac- 
terises the  Population  of  a  true  State,  will  be  developed 
more  and  more  distinctly  the  notion  of  the  State,  first  as 
a  Moral  Person,  then  as  a  Legal  Person,  and,  in  a  later 
time,  as  at  once  a  Moral  and  a  Legal  Person.  Coincident 
with,  or  as  explanatory  of,  the  notion  of  the  Personality  of 
the  State,  there  springs  into  consciousness  the  Capacity  of 
Voluntary  action,  of  being  invested  with  Legal  Eights,  and 
of  being  liable  to  Legal  Duties.  The  actual  necessities  of 
Political  Intercourse,  Eivalries  of  all  sorts,  Competition  for 
special  advantages,  disputed  Boundaries,  Commercial  co- 
operation, force  home  and  give  precision  to  these  da\\Tiing 
and  almost  instinctive  anticipations.  A  new  region  of 
true,  though  imperfect,  Law  gradually  reveals  itself,  and, 
as  it  does  so,  is  instantly  claimed  by  the  Science  of  Juris- 
prudence. New  kinds  of  Persons,  of  Things,  of  Acts,  of 
Eights,  and  of  Duties  belong  indeed  to  this  region ;  but 
the  same  Moral  and  Logical  constitution  of  Mankind 
belongs  to  one  region  as  to  the  otlier.  Therefore  it  is 
with  no  more  hesitation  than  is  due  to  the  task  of  investi- 
gating a  fresh  range  of  Material  Facts  that  the  Jurist 
proceeds  at  once  to  his  familiar  work  of  analysing  Notions, 
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of  explaining  and  restricting  Tenns,  and  of  Enumerating 
and  Classifying  the  appropriate  Topics. 

The  above  brief  observations  indicate  the  necessity  and 

reality  both  of  International  Morality  and  of  International 

Law.     It  is  a  misfortune  (as  was  hinted  in  a  previous 

chapter)  that  some  Writers  have  confounded  these  two 

Systems,  just  as  some  Writers  have  attempted,  though  with 

still  less  plausibility,  and,  therefore,  with  less  practical 

danger,  to  confound  National  Systems  of  Morality  and  of 

Law  by  pointing  out  the  Quality  of  the  Sanction  as  the  only 

or  the  main  Sign  of  distinction  between  the  two.    It  is  true 

that  the  field  of  International  Law  exhibits  in  its  earliest 

phases  the  same  indefiniteness  of  outline  in  respect  of  the 

adjoining  Territory  of  Morality  as  is  presented  at  the  same 

stage  of  National  Law.     But  the  demarcation  of  the  two 

regions  gradually  acquires  an  increasing  distinctness  in 

International  as  in  National  Law,  till,  in  an  advanced  stage 

of  either,  all  risk  of  further  confusion  is  finally  at  an  end 

as  much  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     Technically 

speaking,  no  doubt,  all  the  most  characteristic  constituents 

of  a  "  Law  "  in  the  strictly  National  sense  are  obviously 

absent  from  International  Law.   There  is  no  Power  bearing 

even  a  distant  analogy  to  the  Supreme  Political  Authority 

of  a   State.      There   is  no  Executive   and   no  Judicial 

Authority.    There  is  only  the  feeblest  and  most  irregular 

form  of  Sanction.     Nevertheless  the  Eules,  such  as  they 

are,  which  constitute  the  body  of  International  Law  are 

imperative  in   their   character,  and  purport  to   control 

Acts,  and  not  thoughts,  sentiments  or  emotions.     When 

these   Eules   are   appealed  to  in  Courts  of  Justice,  of 

whatever  sort,  they  are  scrutinised  and  interpreted  by 

principles  of  Judicial  Logic  identical  with  those  applied  to 
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the  Laws  composing  the  most  mature  National  Legal 
Systems.  They  are,  in  fact,  inextricably  blended  with 
parts  of  those  Systems,  insomuch  that  it  is  a  conmion 
Doctrine  that  the  "  Law  of  Nations  "  is  part  of  the  Law  of 
England,  and  indeed  many  special  Laws  are  enacted  in 
every  State  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplementing  and 
enforcing  the  Duties  imposed  by  International  Law. 

Again,  nothing  is  gained,  while  much  is  lost,  by 
constructing  a  Definition  of  Law  of  so  inelastic  a  nature 
as  to  exclude  the  body  of  Eules  known  as  International 
Law.  There  is  surely  a  "  Positive "  as  well  as  an 
"Absolute"  "International  Morahty"  existing  in  the 
Society  of  European  States,  which,  however  intermittent 
and  flickering,  nevertheless  prescribes  the  Eights  and 
Duties  of  States  towards  each  other  by  reference  to  a  very 
different  and  a  far  finer  measuring  scale  than  the  very 
rough  one  supplied  by  even  the  most  beneficial  Principles 
of  International  Law.  It  is  probable,  or,  at  least,  it  may  be 
sanguinely  hoped,  that  the  future  History  of  Europe  will 
discover  the  prevalence  of  a  Pohcy  of  imselfishness  and 
of  mutual  help,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  miserable 
rivalries  and  antipathies  of  the  Past  will  be  completely 
forgotten.  Each  State  will  then  ascertain  its  own  special 
advantages  and  permanent  drawbacks,  whether  due  to 
Climate,  Situation,  Pace  or  Historical  antecedents.  Eacli 
State  will  likewise  recognise  freely  the  superior  claims,  in 
one  or  another  direction,  of  other  Members  of  the 
European  or  Cosmopolitan  Community.  Every  State  will 
vie  in  a  noble  rivalry  with  every  other  to  fulfil  its  own 
special  Vocation  and  to  co-operate  with  all  others  in  their 
several  efforts  to  fulfil  theirs. 

Now   the   Positive   Moral   Duties   implied   in  such  a 
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programme  (visionary  as  it  may  seem  to  some)  are,  by 
their  very  nature,  wholly  outside  the  region  of  binding 
Ijaw.  And  yet  it  needs  no  Political  horoscope  to  discern 
that  there  is  even  now  swelling  up,  beneath  the  restless 
waves  of  superficial  Diplomacy  and  misconceptions,  a 
desire,  or,  at  the  least,  a  Sentiment,  of  International  Unity 
before  which  all  other  more  antiquated  views  of  Policy 
must  finally  succumb.  It  is  in  the  creation  and 
strengthening  of  these  lofty  and  humane  aspirations  that 
International  Law,  fixing  as  it  does  the  notion  of  Legal 
Eight  and  Duty  on  unassailable  foundations,  has  its 
truest  and  worthiest  purpose.  But  to  dissolve  the  whole 
structural  substance  of  that  Morality  which  no  State 
ventures  to  ignore, — however  completely  it  may,  in  its 
Acts,  set  it  at  nought, — into  the  rough  Rules  tardily  in- 
vented for  the  preservation  of  Territorial  Limits  and  for 
shewing  bare  mercy  and  pity  to  Prisoners  of  War,  is  to 
sacrifice  Fact  and  Truth  for  the  mere  sake  of  affected  and 
scholastic  consistency  in  the  Definition  of  a  Term. 

For  the  purpose  of  properly  estimating  the  Juridical 
contents  of  a  System  of  International  Law  it  is  important 
to  examine  the  general  Causes  which  obstruct  the  creation 
of  such  a  System  and  the  Conditions  under  which  alone 
an  efficient  System  is  possible. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  any 
System  of  International  Law  to  which  a  number  of  States 
will  professedly  adhere  presupposes,  at  the  least,  some  com- 
mon Moral  Sentiments  of  Justice,  Humanity,  and  Good 
Faith,  as  well  as  some  commonly  understood  Language 
for  the  Communication  of  Ideas  and  for  the  conduct  of 
Negotiations.  The  need  of  these  Ethical  or  Physical 
elements  is  daily  experienced  in  the  contact  of  European 
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States  with  distant  and  imperfectly  civilised  Communities. 
The  prevalent  weakness  in  the  Administration  and  the 
vacillation  in  the  Language  of  International  Law,  even 
within  the  limits  of  Europe,  is  due,  among  other  causes, 
to  the  unequal  rate  at  which,  especially  since  the  Heligious 
rupture  of  the  XVIth  Century,  the  States  of  Europe  have 
progressed.  To  take  one  token  of  Progress  alone,  it  is 
evident  that  the  growing  predominance  in  many  States  of 
Europe  of  Popular  influences,  as  opposed  to  influences  of 
a  purely  Dynastic  or  Aristocratic  character,  must  qualify, 
to  an  extent  hardly  yet  appreciated,  the  attitude  of  Govern- 
ments in  respect  of  the  claims  of  Neutral  Merchants; 
of  the  general  Expediency  of  discouraging  War  and  of 
Kestricting  its  Efiects ;  and  of  the  Moral  Duties  of  relieving 
the  Wounded,  of  abolishing  the  Practice  of  cruel  Modes  of 
Warfare,  and  of  observing  Treaties  with  the  same  scrupu- 
lous int^ity  as  is  demanded  for  the  Contracts  of  Private 
Life.  Such  States  as  are  less  advanced  in  this  direction,  and 
as  still  cling  to  the  Traditions  of  a  secret,  astute,  and  selfish 
Diplomacy,  cannot  be  expected  to  lend  their  aid  to 
support  and  to  further  Doctrines  having  for  their  end 
the  complete  Equalisation,  in  respect  of  Moral  Claims,  of 
all  Civilised  States.  The  verj^  terms  ''  Eight,"  "  Duty," 
"  Good  Faith  "  liavc  a  different  sound  and  meaning  for  a 
Progressive  and  for  a  Stagnant  State.  No  Formal  Docu- 
ments, however  solemnly  and  strictly  authenticated,  can 
di'aw  the  mutually  repellant  States  together.  Here,  as  in 
National  Law,  a  commonly  diffused  Morality  must 
underlie  any  possible  Legal  System,  though  this  Morality 
may  afterwards  owe  its  main  sustenance  and  impulse  to 
such  a  System. 

These  considerations  as  to  tl:e  obstacles  to  the  liise 
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of  International  Law,  founded  on  the  unequal  Eate  of 
Progression  of  different  States,  introduce  a  parallel  set  of 
considerations  as  to  the  reasons  why  International  Law 
does  not  make  more  conspicuous  and  rapid  Progress, 
The  Questions  that  cause  Disputes  between  States  may  be 
described  as  being  some  of  them  "  Political "  and  some  of 
them  "  L^al."  It  is  not  possible  to  assume  in  what  is 
called  the  "  Commonwealth  "  of  Nations  that  the  com- 
ponent Nations  liave  as  yet  assumed  any  definite  or  stable 
Eelations  to  each  other  such  as  recall  the  Personal  Equality 
of  all  Citizens,  in  respect  of  purely  Legal  Capacity,  which  is, 
at  least,  vaunted  in  Modern  Times  as  the  domestic  charac^ 
teristic  of  particular  States.  It  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  a 
useful  Presumption  that  all  States,  whatever  their  magni- 
tude, their  wealth,  or  their  strength,  are  Equal  and  Inde- 
pendent It  is  none  the  less  admitted  in  Practice  that  some 
States  are  weaker  than  others,  that  they  need  the  support 
of  others,  and,  in  fact,  that  they  are  in  constant  danger  of 
losing  altogether  their  essential  attributes  as  States.  It  is 
none  the  less  freely  admitted,  or  scarcely  concealed,  that 
certain  States  are  ever  becoming  more  and  more 
discontented  with  the  Limits  imposed  upon  their  Power 
and  are  assiduously  watching  for  opportunities  of  bursting 
the  barriers  which  sufficed  to  confine  them  at  an  earlier 
and  simpler  stage.  It  is  not  now  to  the  purpose  to 
consider  how  far  this  progressive  degradation  or  aspiration 
is  due  to  general  and  widely  operating  Causes,  and  how 
far  to  moral  or  immoral  Qualities  in  the  Population  and 
in  the  Government  of  these  several  classes  of  d(-scending 
or  ascending  States.  Suffice  it  to  notice  that  these  Clianges 
of  Political  Equihbrium  are  constantly  and  undeniably  at 
work  in   the  great   Society  of  States;  that   they  defy 
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prophetic  calculation  as  to  Time,  Place  or  Amount ;  and 
that  it  seems  almost  hopeless  by  any  Sjretem  of  merely 
Legal  and  Formal  Kules  to  withstand  the  consequences  of 
their  natural  operation. 

Now  it  is  to  these  real  though  often  obscure  and 
silently  working  Political  Causes  that  International  Dis- 
order and  War  are,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  to  be 
attributed.  The  invention  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  "  Balance 
of  Power,"  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Integrity  of 
weak  States  against  the  inroads  of  strong  and  ambitiou.^ 
ones,  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  genuinely  felt  desire 
to  stave  off  the  inevitable  action  of  these  Causes  and  to 
guarantee  for  an  indefinite  time  an  accidentally  selected 
status  quo.  The  numerous  Wars  which  have  been  waged 
either  in  the  name  of  that  Doctrine,  or  in  the  face  of  it, 
have  sufficiently  established  the  impotency  of  any  hard 
and  inehastic  Theory  to  wet  at  defiance  portentous  and 
inexorable  Facts.  In  more  recent  times  the  Doctrine  of 
"  Non-intervention "  seemed  Ukely  to  succeed  to  the 
popularity  of  the  older  Doctrine ;  but  the  close  and  in- 
extricable links  of  every  Gvilised  State  with  every  other 
proved,  on  the  slightest  strain,  far  too  strong  and  precious 
to  be  recklessly  snapped  asunder,— even  if  modern  Com- 
mercial Principles,  Economic  Interdependence,  and  an 
ever-widening  Conception  of  the  mutual  Moral  Helations 
of  each  Section  of  Humanity,  as  parts  of  a  mighty  Whole, 
did  not  render  a  general  adoption  of  a  Policy  of  selfish 
Isolation  a  lasting  impossibility  or  Anachronism. 

The  sort  of  Causes,  then,  peculiarly  of  a  Political  nature, 
that  generate  Disputes  between  States  are  sufficiently 
apparent.  For  these  no  Eemedy  can  be  found  in  the 
mere  Forms  or  even  the  increasingly  recognised  cogency 
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of  International  Law.  Every  State  is  deeply  rooted  in 
its  own  Past;  is  indissolubly  bound  to  numerous  other 
States  by  Ties  that  can  neither  be  ignored  nor  relaxed ; 
and  has,  at  any  given  moment,  tendencies,  hopes,  fears, 
and  expectations,  of  which  an  ordinary  instinct  of  Self- 
preservation  or  Self-assertion  must  compel  it  to  take 
account  in  its  PubUc  Political  Acts. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  tlie  most  elaborate  Arbitration 
Board  that  could  be  invented  could  only  produce  a 
temporary  Check  or  Modification  in  the  career  of  a  State 
following  out  its  normal  Course  of  Development.  Never- 
theless the  value  of  such  a  Check  must  in  itself  be  great, 
and  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  of  constructing  a 
standing  Court  of  Arbitration  of  a  Kepresentative  character, 
so  constituted  as  to  give  a  varying  prominence  to  every 
State  according  to  its  varying  Force,  as  estimated  from  time 
to  time  by  Population,  Wealth,  or  Energy,  deserves  the 
most  attentive  consideration.  But  the  main  though  hidden 
and,  it  may  be  hoped,  temporary  Obstacle  to  the  Practical 
success  of  all  such  magnificent  Schemes  is  that  only  a  very 
few  States  sincerely  desire  to  maintain  the  general  status 
quo,  or  are,  in  fact,  enamoured  with  the  prospect  of  Per- 
manent Peace.  At  the  same  time  the  actual  Situation  of 
many  of  the  States  of  Europe  in  their  Belations  to  each 
other  is  so  artificial,  and  each  is,  through  a  long  line  of 
antiquated  Treaties  and  vested  Claims,  so  practically  de- 
pendent on  the  exact  maintenance  of  those  Belations,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  nervous  thrill  attends  the  slightest 
prospect  of  Discord,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
greatest  possible  facility  for  any  ambitious  State  to  ex- 
cite, when  it  pleases,  the  apprehensions  of  such  Discord. 

The  niosl  liuperul  direction  in  which  Permanent  Peace 
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can  be  looked  for  is  in  a  few  States,  themselves  possessed 
of  enlightened  views,  endeavouring,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
(1.)  to  reinforce  the  weak  Sanctions  of  International  Law 
by  doing  their  ^utmost  to  discountenance  Infractions  of 
that  Law,  even  when  such  Infractions  are  not  prejudicial  to 
their  own  real  or  apparent  interests ;  (2.)  to  take  every 
opportunity  to  improve  the  Substance  of  International  Law 
by  introducing  a  loftier  range  of  Practice;  (3.)  to  make, 
as  opportunity  oflfers,  Private  Engagements  with  one 
another  to  observe  a  Course  of  Conduct  generally  beneficial 
to  all  States ;  and  (4.)  to  favour  in  every  way  the  habit  of 
referring  Points  in  Dispute  to  Arbitration,  and  to  carry 
out  with  punctilious  Scrupulousness,  and  against  their  own 
Private  interests,  the  Award  of  the  Arbitrators. 

The  PoUtical  Causes  which  have  hindered  the  Kise 
and  Progress  of  International  Law  by  keeping  up  in- 
cessant Disputes  have  now  been  sufficiently  indicated. 
The  Legal  Causes  having  like  effects  are  of  a  far  more 
simple  and  manageable  kind.  They  turn  upon  nothing 
else  than  the  imperfect  Eecord  of  Traditional  Usages,  the 
correct  Interpretation  of  Diplomatic  Documents  and 
Treaties,  the  Limits  of  the  Application  of  generally  recog- 
nised Maxims,  and  the  Logical  Conclusions  to  be  drawn 
either  from  admitted  Facts  or  from  a  long  line  of,  possibly, 
conflicting  Judicial  Decisions.  The  general  establishment 
of  Admiralty  and  Prize  Courts  affords  the  most  signal  in- 
stance of  the  possibility  of  determining  strictly  Legal 
Questions  in  Courts  commanding  the  confidence  of  all 
Nations,  and  with  an  effect  generally  recognised  as  binding 
on  all.  This  example  might  be  a  most  fruitful  one  for 
the  Future,  and  might  share  with  a  more  frequent  and 
ready  recourse  to  Arbitration  the  honour  of  reducing 
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sucli  causes  of  International  dispute  as  are  of  a  purely 
Legal  nature  to  an  insignificant  magnitude  and  number. 

The  main  Conditions  of  International  Law  as  a  possi- 
bility are  threefold :  (1.)  the  Existence  of  a  Number  of 
co-ordinate  States  generally  affecting  a  certain  measure  of 
equality  with  one  another ;  (2.)  the  Distinct  Independence 
and  Separation  from  the  rest  of  each  of  these  States ;  and 
(3.)  a.  certain  amount  of  mutual  Intercourse  and  Com- 
municatiou  between  the  several  States.  These  Conditions 
have  all  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  States  which 
have  risen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  The 
circumstances  which  attended  the  Dissolution  of  the  Eoman 
Empire  were  in  themselves  such  as  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  accomplishment  of  the  first  and  second  of  these 
Conditions.  The  Tribes  which  overran  the  Roman  Terri- 
tory were  sufficiently  distinct  from  one  another  to  prevent 
indefinite  fusion,  and  were  sufficiently  cohesive  and  intelli- 
gent to  appropriate  and  to  absorb  the  precious  Political 
Institutions  which  they  found  on  every  side  of  them.  How 
far  Feudalism  was,  throughout,  of  essentially  Barbarous 
growth,  and  (as  has  recently  been  advocated),  nothing 
more  than  an  universally  occurrent  phase  at  certain 
stages  of  National  Progress,  and  how  far  it  coalesced 
with  or  supplanted  or  transformed  the  Municipal  and 
Colonial  Institutions  of  Imperial  Eome,  are  questions 
difficult  or  almost  hopeless  to  solve.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Feudal  Institutions  of  Europe  which  at  one  time,  as 
M.  Guizot  has  shown,  penetrated  every  corner  of  the 
Social  Structure,  casting  the  Ecclesiastical,  the  Municipal, 
and  the  Social  Eelationship  of  Persons  to  each  other  into 
one  and  the  same  mould,  must  have  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  Tribes    Mr, 

DD 
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Ward,  in  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Foundation  and  History 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  has  given  an  interesting  and 
valuable  description  of  the  character  and  operation  of 
this  influence.  Feudalism  implied  in  its  very  nature  the 
opposite  notions  of  Dependence  and  Independence,  as 
well  as  the  correlative  conceptions  of  Moral  Duty  and 
of  Moral  Eight.  If  the  Principle  also  contained  in  it  a 
Despotic  and  Aristocratic  element,  and  tended  to  maintain 
connections  with  the  Soil  which  were  Personally  slavish, — 
the  tradition  and  consequences  of  which  subsist  to  this 
day, — this  is  no  reason  for  refusing  it  the  distinctive 
honour  of  having  been  a  main  Instrument  in  binding  the 
nascent  States  of  Europe  together  by  ties,  of  which  the 
main  virtue  is  to  have  left  National  Independence  and 
Integrity  unassailed. 

The  direct  operation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  System  of 
Europe  on  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  Inde- 
pendence and  Union  of  European  States  has  also  been 
investigated  with  scrupulous  care  by  Mr.  Ward  in  what, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  and  important  section  of 
his  Work.  He  notices  that  if  the  Union  of  Christendom 
bound  the  States  of  Europe  together  through  the  power 
of  Arbitration  practically  exercised  by  the  Popes,  through 
tlie  prevalence  of  General  Councils  of  the  most  strictly 
Representative  character,  and  through  the  common  Enter- 
prises and  humane  or  fraternal  Sentiments  of  which  all 
States  partook  alike ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Fact  of  this 
very  Union  indisposed  the  States  of  Europe  to  entertain 
humane  feelings  towards  the  Turk,  the  Jew.  and  the 
Infidel,  while  it  generated,  on  a  collapse,  the  most  wide- 
spread and  disastrous  Eeligious  Wars. 

The  influence  of  Roman  Law^  again, — in  its  threefold 
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streams  of  operation  through  the  Canon  Law,  through 
the  actually  surviving  Institutions  of  Imperial  Rome,  and 
through  the  Technical  Rules  and  Legal  Principles  embodied 
in  tlie  Barbaric  Codes, — is  not  the  least  momentous  of  the 
general  Causes  which  have  determined  at  once  the  Sub- 
stance and  the  Language  of  the  prevalent  System  of  Inter- 
national Law.  Professor  Maine  has  described  the  curious 
secondary  development  in  later  times  of  the  Roman 
Doctrines  of  Jiis  Gentium  and  Jus  Naturce,  and  it  needs 
but  to  open  the  great  Work  of  Grotius  to  discover  the 
Roman  vesture  in  which  all  his  Conceptions  of  Persons, 
Things,  Ownership,  Contract,  Injuries,  and  Crimes  are 
clothed. 

It  is  sufficient  thus  briefly  to  notice  the  leading  Classes 
of  special  Causes  which  furnished  the  indispensable  Con- 
ditions of  the  Existence  of  a  System  of  International  Law 
among  the  States  of  Europe.  That  a  large  number  of 
other  less  readily  definable  Causes  co-operated  in  the 
same  direction, — such  as  the  Discovery  of  America,  the 
Development  of  European  Commerce  with  the  East,  the 
varied  applications  of  Steam,  and  the  Announcement  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Free  Trade, — is  known  to  all,  and  only 
needs  to  be  noticed  in  order  to  complete  the  formal 
survey  of  favourable  influences. 

It  appears  tlien  that  in  the  case  of  the  European 
States,  while  certain  Causes  have  operated  widely  to  pre- 
vent the  complete  Development  of  any  highly  organised 
System  of  International  Law,  on  the  other  hand  certain 
Conditions  witli  respect  to  the  Independence  and  the 
Mutual  Relationship  of  States, without  which  the  Existence 
of  any  System  of  International  Law  must  be  impossible, 
have  been  satisfied.    In  order  to  apprehend  the  real 
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character  of  this  System  as  it  has  been  developed  under 
these  essential  Conditions,  and  to  contrast  it  with  National 
Law,  for  the  better  elucidation  of  the  true  character  of 
both,  it  will  be  requisite  to  consider  in  turn,  first,  the 
Sources;  and,  secondly,  the  Sanctions  of  International 
Law  as  existing  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Present  among  the 
States  of  Europe. 

With  respect  to  the  Sources  of  the  European  Law 
of  Nations,  according  to  the  Definition  of  the  Term 
Source  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  Work,  as  the 
"complex  Assemblage  of  Facts  to  which  the  Exist- 
ence of  a  given  Law  is  immediatx^ly  due,"  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  ambiguity  attaching  to  the  use  of  the 
word  Source  is  productive  of  even  more  uncertainty 
and  confusion  here  than  in  the  region  of  National 
Law.  In  this  latter  region  the  Public  Documents  or 
Judicial  Eecords  to  which  reference  has  to  be  made 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Law  are  often 
called  Sources  of  Law,  and  the  word  Source  is  also  still 
more  loosely  applied  both  to  a  Custom,  whether  or  not 
Judicially  recognised,  and  to  the  Works  of  Text-writei's 
carrying  with  them  an  authority  even  of  the  most  faint 
and  uncertain  kind.  But  in  this  case  the  line  is  so 
broad  and  clear  between  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Source  when  thus  applied  to  signify  the  Quarter  to 
which  attention  has  generally  to  be  directed  when  it 
is  desired  to  know  what  the  Law  is,  and  its  meaning 
when  applied  to  signify  the  Generative  Facts  to  which 
the  existence  of  National  Laws  is  immediately  due, 
that  scarcely  any  jnactical  iiux^uvenience  can  be  ap- 
prehended  from   the    thoughtless   habit    of    employing 
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tlu»  same  word  in  two  wholly  different  significations.  In 
tlio  region  of  International  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
greatest  possible  doubt  prevails  as  to  what  are  Sources  of 
the  Law  in  either  of  these  senses  of  the  Term,  that  is,  what 
(in  tlie  one  sense)  are  the  Documents,  Records,  published 
Works,  or  general  Monuments,  to  which  reference  has  to 
be  made  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Eule  of 
Law,  and  what  (in  the  other  sense)  are  the  complex  Facts 
to  which  these  Eules  immediately  owe  their  Birth.  The 
danger  of  confounding  these  two  meanings  is  all  the 
greater,  because  in  the  very  inarticulate  and  chaotic  con- 
dition in  which  the  Eules  of  International  Law  at  present 
exist  the  two  meanings  are  closely  allied,  and  the  standing 
Document  which  iirst  declared  and  so  created  the  Eule 
of  Law  is  generally  the  best  or  the  only  Evidence  of  it. 
True  it  is  that,  in  enumerating  as  among  the  Sources  of 
I/iw  (in  the  sense  of  creative  Facts)  the  Custom  and  Con- 
sent of  Nations,  it  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the 
Evidence  of  this  Custom  and  of  this  Consent  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  strictly  Historical  and  Formal  Eecords  of 
Practices  in  War  and  in  Peace,  rather  than  in  the  casual 
researches  of  antiquarians  and  travellers.  So  far  there  is 
no  danger  of  confusing  the  meanings  of  the  term  Source. 
Otlier  classes  of  complex  Facts  to  which  the  Eules  of 
International  I^w  more  immediately  owe  their  authority, 
— such  as  the  almost  fabulous  Ehodian  Laws,  the  still  cited 
Comolato  del  Mare,  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  the  Maritime 
Ordinances  of  certain  of  the  French  Monarchs,  the  Laws 
of  the  Uanseatic  League,  and  even  the  recent  Eegulations 
of  the  United  States  for  the  conduct  of  their  Soldiers  in 
tlie  suppression  of  the  Southern  Insurrection, — are  Sources 
of  International  Law  in  both  senses  of  the  Term.     It  is 
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indeed  not  through  the  mere  Authority  of  the  Writers  of 
these  celebrated  Documents,  but  through  the  dear  and  un- 
ambiguous assertion  of  great  Principles  of  Moral  Justice  or 
of  recognised  Expediency  as  contained  in  them, — coupled 
with  the  general  Eecognition  of  them,  where  possible,  by 
successive  generations, — that  these  Principles  have  been 
converted  into  inflexible  Eules  of  International  Law.  But, 
where  the  original  Documents  exist,  it  is  to  them  alone 
that  reference  must  be  made  in  order  to  know  what  the 
Eule  is. 

As  to  Treaties  between  two  or  more  States,  it  is  only 
under  peculiar  circumstances  that  they  become  Generative 
Causes  of  International  Law  and,  thereby.  Sources^  in  the 
secondary  or  derivative  sense  of  being  Evidence,  of  that 
Law.  Where  a  Principle  has  from  time  to  time  been  in 
debate,  the  Fact  that  a  certain  Number  of  States  agree  to 
Recognise  it  is  likely  to  give  a  weight  to  the  Principle 
very  favourable  to  its  being  universally  adopted.  It  will 
certainly,  at  the  very  least,  carry  enormous  weight  as 
against  the  States  which  have  made  themselves  Parties  to 
its  inaintenancc.  Tlie  Rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
1856  witli  respect  to  Blockade,  to  the  Freedom  of  Neutral 
Goods,  and  to  the  non- employment  of  Privateers,  will  be 
undoubtedly  assumed  as  binding  against  any  Party  to  the 
Treaty  in  the  event  of  its  Enemy,  even  thougli  not  a 
Party  to  the  Treaty,  ever  confessing  an  adhesion  to  the 
same  Principles.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  Will  of  two  or 
more  States,  testified  by  their  binding  themselves 
Treaty,  would  not  of  itself  suffice  to  originate  a  novel 
Eule  of  International  Law,  even  as  against  themselves. 
A  Treaty  would  probably  only  avail  to  give  a  lasting 
Validity  of  a  restricted  sort  to  a  Eule  of  International  Law 
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in  the  case  of  the  Eule  itself  having  long  been  strongly 
advocated  by  a  certain  Number  of  influential  States,  or  of 
its  being  obviously  recommended  in  the  general  interests 
of  Humanity  and  of  Political  Expediency,  and  of  its  not, 
in  the  Case  that  gives  rise  to  it,  operating  with  peculiar 
Favour  to  the  States  who  accidentally  are  the  first  to  bind 
themselves  to  its  strict  observance. 

The  influence  of  Text-writers  as  a  Source  (in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  Term)  of  International  Law  has  been  noto- 
riously greater  than  in  any  known  System  of  National 
Law.  This  has  been  due  to  the  Fact,  which  is  wholly 
peculiar  to  the  region  of  International  Law,  that  at  the 
very  Time  uhen  it  was  most  chaotic  or  defective  there 
existed  in  the  States  of  Europe  Systems  of  National  Law 
of  the  greatest  maturity,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest 
Ethical  and  Logical  completeness.  Thus  it  needed 
but  the  interposition  of  Writers  deeply  versed  in  pre- 
valent Systems  of  National  Law,  ambitious  in  their 
Moral  aspirations,  and  favoured  by  the  Political  cir- 
cumi>tances  or  by  the  prestige  of  tlieir  own  States,  to 
transfer  and  adapt  the  accumulated  resources  of  Ages 
of  Legal  Speculation,  as  conducted  within  the  limits 
of  single  States,  to  the  novel  requirements  of  an  Inter- 
national Policy.  This  circumstance  drew  increased  force 
from  the  Fact  that  the  majority  of  the  more  widely 
recognised  Eules  of  International  Law  are  of  such  trans- 
parent usefulness  and  Moral  dignity  that  they  needed  but 
the  spark,  as  it  were,  supplied  by  any  Systematic  Writer 
who  could  win  the  Public  ear  in  such  a  way  as  to  inflame 
the  generous  and  humane  Sentiments  of  the  Nations  of 
Europe.  This  seems  to  have  l)een  the  explanation  of  the 
rapid  and   extraordinary  popularity  of  Grotius*  Work. 
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Furthermore,  the  fmer  Doctrines  of  International  Law 
depend,  like  the  bulk  of  all  Law,  on  little  else  than  the 
drawing  of  correct  Logical  Conclusions  from  admitted 
General  Eules.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  exigencies  of 
modern  Politics,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  have  given  rise  to  a  succession  of  Text-writers, 
whose  keen  judgment  and  enlightened  philanthropy 
secure  to  them  as  great  weight  in  other  States  as  in 
their  own. 

The  Correspondence  of  Diplomatists^  as  a  Source  of 
International  Law,  must  be  treated  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Decisions  of  International  Law-Courts,  though 
perhaps  with  less  reverence  than  these.  The  value  of 
the  Correspondence,  like  that  of  a  Judicial  Decision,  lies 
rather  in  tlie  presupposed  Eule  upon  which  it  casts  light, 
than  in  the  Terms  or  Contents  of  the  Documents  or  Notes 
themselves.  A  competition  of  Statesmen  to  prove  their 
own  States  to  be  Legally  in  the  Eight,  or  other  States  to 
be  in  the  Wrong,  must  proceed  upon  some  admitted  or 
])rcsumed  Principle  and  Standard  of  Legal  Eight  and 
Wrong.  In  endeavouring  to  enforce  this  Principle,  it  may 
be  that  one  or  another  often  puts  it  into  distinct  Terms 
for  the  first  time,  or  else  enlarges  or  contracts  a  meaning 
hitherto  imputed  to  it.  Wlietlier  the  view  so  attained  be 
finally  accepted  or  contradicted,  it  is  likely  to  be  taken 
thereafter  as  the  Text  on  which  the  Principle  hang?,  and  the 
Autliority  of  tlie  Text  will  depend  on  the  general  import- 
ance of  the  Controversy,  on  the  character  and  ability  of 
the  Diplomatists,  and  on  the  dignity  of  the  States  concerned. 
In  the  case  of  Decisions  of  Courts  of  Justice,  much  mil 
depend  on  the  chaiacter  of  the  Judge,  on  the  general 
purity  of  the  Court,  and  on  the  interests  of  the  State  to 
which  the  Court  belongs  as  afTected  by  the  Decision. 
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From  tlicse  general  cousidenitions  it  will  ai)|)ear  that 
the  true  Sources  of  International  Law  arc  an  A(*cumii- 
lation  of  Circumstance?i,  sometimes  stretching  over  a  long 
period  of  Time,  rather  than, — as  is  often  the  case  in 
National  Kaw, — a  very  Few  complex  Fa(Hs  operating  at 
definite  Epochs ;  and  that  in  the  former  more  frecpiently 
than  in  the  latter  sort  of  Law  the  Evidence  of  the  Law 
and  the  Facts  to  which  the  Ijaw  is  due  closely  coincide. 

There  is  no  more  essential  question,  as  bearing  on  the 
true  nature  of  Liternational  Law,  than  the  Character  of 
the  Srujction  by  which  it  is  capable  of  being  enforced, — 
that  is,  of  the  distinct  Penalties  which  an  Infraction  of  a 
llule  of  International  liaw  may  2X)ssibly  entail  on  the 
OfRnider.  In  fact  it  is  mostly  owing  to  the  peculiar 
Character  of  the  Sanctions  of  International  Ijaw,  as  con- 
trast(»d  with  that  of  the  Sanctions  of  National  Law,  that 
International  Iaiw  has,  by  some  Writers,  been  altogether 
denied  th(*  name  of  Law,  and  driven  over  into  the 
bonK»ring  field  of  Morality.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
nut  that  the  result  of  any  smOi  attempt  is  at  once  to 
annihilate  the  notion  of  a  tnie  Intermitional  Morality, 
and  to  ignore  the  essential  Legal  as|)ects  of  International 
Kuli»s.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  one  main  charac- 
ti  ri^tic  of  National  Law  is  the  Definite  outline  of  the 
rmalty,  and  1  but  inexorable  sequence  on  the  Infrac- 

tion of  any  llule  of  I-aw.  In  the  rival  System,  on  the 
nthirhand,  the  Sanctions  are  indeterminate  and  shadowy 
in  the  highe>t  degree,  while  the  probability  of  their  being 
artually  applied  is,  in  every  Case,  matter  of  the  merest 
conjecture.  Hut  it  is  quite  as  fair  to  argue  from  this 
rircum^tance  that  the  Defiuiteness  of  the  Sanction  is 
not  essential  to  tlie  existence  of  genuine  I^aw  as  to  argue 
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that  International  Law  is  not  genuine  Law  because  the 
Sanctions  are  vague  and  weak.  In  order,  however,  to 
throw  light  on  all  the  aspects  of  International  Law,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  gather  up  in  a  compendious  and 
classified  Form  all  the  more  or  less  distinct  Consequences, 
one  or  other  or  more  of  which  is  likely  in  different  cases 
to  befall  the  Transgressor  of  a  Eule  of  International  Law. 
It  may  be  left  to  further  consideration  to  decide  what 
analogy  these  Consequences  bear  to  the  Sanctions  of 
National  Law. 

The  possible  Consequences  of  a  Breach  of  a  Eule  of 
International  Law  as  immediately  befalling  the  Trans- 
gressor are  the  following : — 

1.  Certain  special  and  distinct  Penalties  provided  by 

anticipation  iu  the  System  of  International  Law 
itself,  and  inflicted  with  or  without  the  inter- 
position of  a  competent  International  Court. 
[Such  are  Confiscation  of  Ships  for  Breach  of 
Blockade,  for  carrying  Contraband  of  War,  and 
for  resisting  Searcli ;  Death,  on  account  of  Persons 
classified  as  Non-Combatants  interfering  in  a  War 
as  Combatants ;  Forfeiture  for  minor  Offences.] 

2.  Unorganised  Public  Opinion  in  surrounding  States. 

[Condemnation  in  the  course  of  the  Public  Debates 
of  Legislative  AssembHes ;  Criticism  in  Public 
Journals  and  Meetings,  and  in  the  pages  of  current 
Literary  productions.] 

3.  Organised    Public   Opinion   in   surrounding  St^ites 

taking  the  form  of  Direct  Moral  Pressure.  [Diplo- 
matic Correspondence,  Menaces  of  CoaKtions 
against  the  Offending  State,  or  Actual  Coalitions 
with  Threats  of  Hostile  Proceedings.] 
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4.  Cessation  or  Suspension  of  Intercourse. 

5.  Direct  Physical  Pressure  short  of  War.     [Eeprisals 

and  Eetortions.] 
G.  Certain  Definite  Penalties  appropriate  to  the  Offence, 

as   the  taking  advantage   of    a  Broken  Treaty 

against  the  Party  Breaking  it. 
7.  War. 

Now  it  is  to  be  noticed  with  respect  to  all  these  Penalties 
that,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  first-mentioned 
Class,  there  is  either  the  greatest  amount  of  Uncertainty 
as  to  their  ever  being  inflicted,  or  else  the  main  or  sole 
Persons  (in  the  sense  of  International  Law)  whose  Func- 
tion it  is  to  inflict  the  Penalty  are  those  very  Persons  who 
are  the  immediate  Sufferers  by  the  Breach  of  Law.  All 
tliat  International  Law  can  do  in  this  case  is  to  prescribe 
a  number  of  Eules  for  the  sake  of  Eegulating  and  Moder- 
ating the  infliction  of  the  Penalty,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  large  part  of  the  Eules  of  International  Law  is 
concerned  with  nothing  else  than  this.  As  to  the  more 
indefinite  Modes  of  punishing  Infractions  of  International 
Law,  some  of  them, — such  as  those  implied  in  an  unfavour- 
able judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Population  of  surrounding 
States, — must  always  remain  uncertain  in  their  Application 
and  Variable  in  their  Value,  just  as  are  the  popular 
criticisms  abundantly  poured  upon  the  Acts  of  States  in 
their  Domestic  relations.  Others  again,  such  as  that 
indicated  in  Suspension  or  Cessation  of  Intercourse  might 
be  employed  with  far  greater  frequency  and  regularity 
than  has  yet  been  attempted.  If  the  Peace,  the  Prosperity, 
and  the  Moral  Progress  of  the  States  of  Europe  are 
directly  dependent  upon  the  Growth  and  Maintenance  of 
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International  Law,  there  can  be  no  more  atrocious 
OlTence  than  for  a  State  consciously  to  Break  the  ^linute^t 
of  the  clearly  ascertained  Eules  of  this  System  of  Lslw. 
This  being  so,  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  Individual 
State  which  is  directly  injured, — and  which  may  only  too 
probably  happen  at  the  moment  to  be  weak,  unprepared, 
or  disadvantageously  situated', — to  Punish  the  outrage. 
All  the  States  that  care  for  the  Maintenance  of  Inter- 
national Law  should,  severally  or  jointly,  instantly  De- 
nounce the  Act,  and  should  take  immediate  measures  for 
Suspending  Pubhc  Intercourse  of  every  kind  with  the 
offending  State  in  the  event  of  Eeparation  not  being  at 
once  made  and  of  the  Act,  if  recurrent,  being  desisted 
from.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  decisive  measures 
is,  partly,  the  Paucity  of  the  Kules  of  International  liaw 
that  are  so  widely  admitted  and  so  clearly  stated  as 
to  admit  of  a  Breach  of  them  being  simultaneously 
resented  on  all  sides  without  delay ;  and,  partly,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  the  want  of  genuine  desire 
of  all  the  leading  States  of  Europe  at  the  present  time 
to  support  the  existing  orderly  relations  of  the  Society 
of  States.  The  thought  rather  is,  on  the  occun^ence  of 
a  flagrant  Bi*each  of  Faith,  or  of  a  Trespass  on  Territory, 
or  of  an  Invasion  of  National  Security,  as  to  what  will 
be  the  immediate  Consequences  to  each  particular  State 
foi'  good  or  evil  of  the  Act  itself,  and  of  the  like  ulterior 
Consequences  to  which  these  may  give  rise.  Instantly 
a  sense  of  Self-preservation  turns  all  the  National  con- 
sciousness inwards  instead  of  outwards;  and,  in  the  place 
of  a  noble  competition  to  be  the  first  to  support  Euro- 
pean Order,  even  at  personal  loss,  there  is  a  miserable 
hustling    either  to  take    part  in  a  new  War  or  else  to 
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alge  out  of  any  participation  in  it  witli  as  much 
saving  of  Personal  Dignity  as  the  unhappy  circumstances 
permit. 

These  remarks  on  what  are  called,  by  analogy  to  the 
stricter  Punishments  appended  to  National  Laws,  the 
"  Sanctions  "  of  International  Law,  tend  to  exhibit  that 
Law  in  its  truest  aspect  as  it  exists  inr  Modem  Times.  For 
some  few  purposes,  especially  those  of  War,  the  Sanctions 
are  clearly  marked  and  regularly  and  unfluctuatingly  ap- 
plied. For  some  few  other  purposes, — including  the  Pro- 
tection of  clearly  acknowledged  Eights,  as  in  the 
important  matters  of  Ownership,  of  Treaties,  and  of 
general  Independence, — the  ultimate  and  only  reUable 
Sanction,  infirm  as  it  mostly  proves,  is  War,  either  waged 
by  the  injured  State  or,  in  the  most  favourable  case, 
waged  by  a  few  cx)mbined  States  who  accidentally  find 
it  conducive  to  their  own  interests  to  ally  themselves  in 
order  to  avenge  the  outrage.  For  the  larger  number  of 
Rules,  however,  including  those  in  support  of  indefinite 
Rights  not  always  susceptible  of  clear  description  or  not 
iniporUmt  enougli  hitherto  to  have  claimed  it,  the  only 
available  Sanction  is  the  fluctuating  tide  of  Public  Opinion, 
supported  or  directed  occasionally  by  the  Formal  Des- 
patclies  of  the  Executive  Authority  of  particular  States. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Conception  of  International 
Law  reposes  on  certain  Assumptions, — sucli  as  the  Co- 
existence of  a  Number  of  Independent  States,  and  the 
sort  of  Relutionsliip  between  them  which  is  implied  in 
their  having  Riglits  and  Duties  in  respect  of  one  another. 
In  theDevelopnient  of  International,  as  of  National,  Law  the 
identical  Course  of  Legal  History  is  travelled  over  which 
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is  implied  in  the  process  of  giving  Form  and  Precision  to 
Moral  Eights  and  Duties,  and  of  making  acknowledged 
Duties  more  and  more  imperatively  binding.     Thereby 
are  created  wliat   are  strictly  called  Legal  Bights  and 
Duties.     The  true  nature  then  of  the  Independent  States, 
the  Existence  of  which  is  thus  assumed,  and  the  quality, 
and  the  extent  of  the  Legal  Eights  and  Duties  which 
their  mutual  Intercourse    impUes   under    a    System  of 
International  Law,   demands    careful    Investigation   in 
order  to  exhaust  the  purport  and  contents  of  this  kind 
of  Law. 

The  general  notion  of  a  State  and  of  all  the  elements, 
Physical,  Historical,  and  Ethical,  which  are  pre-supposed 
in  it  has  been  already  investigated  in  the  chapter  con- 
taining "  An  Explanation  of  Leading  Terms."  There  are, 
however,  certain  Modifications  which  have  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Definitions  there  given,  when  the  purpose 
of  tlie  Definition  is  more  especially  that  of  considering  a 
State  as  a  member  of  a  Society  of  States.  By  followiiiiz 
out  the  obvious  analogy  presented  by  the  Systems  of 
National  and  oflnternational  Law,  the  "  Persons  "  in  the 
one  System  are  represented  by  "  States  '*  in  the  other. 
But  care  lias  to  be  taken  lest,  in  treating  "  States "  as 
Legal  Persons,  and  in  speaking  of  the  "  Personal ''  Eights 
and  Duties  of  States,  it  be  forgotten  how  very  forced  and 
unreal  the  Metaphorical  language,  in  truth,  is.  In  the 
first  place.  States  are  at  any  given  moment  treated  in  Inter- 
national Law  as  Eternal,  and  as  having  neither  beginning 
nor  end.  In  National  Law  both  Persons  strictly  so-called 
and  fictitious  Persons,  such  as  Coiporate  Bodies,  not  only 
are  created  and  die,  but  certain  of  the  circumstances 
attending  their  Origin  and  Death  are  matters  of  the  most 
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anxious  Legal  concern  and  precise  Regulation.  So  again 
a  State  is  a  composite  Moral  Whole  containing  in  itself  a 
multitudinous  mass  of  Moral  Agents  each  capable  of 
independently  counteracting,  thwarting,  or  forwarding  its 
Corporate  ends.  Lastly,  a  State  can  only  act  through  its 
Government,  and  this  Government  may  from  time  to 
time  undergo  all  manner  of  Changes,  and  be  obeyed  at 
different  times  with  very  different  degrees  of  perfection  by 
the  bulk  of  the  Community.  These  two  last  Facts, — for 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  a  National  System  of  Law, — 
give  rise  to  Problems  which  are  wholly  peculiar  to 
International  Law ;  and  if  a  fallacious  analogy  be  sought 
for  which,  in  tlie  Prescriptions  of  any  National  System, 
the  conclusion  must  often  be  perilously  misleading.  Thus 
a  State  is  not  the  "  Universal  Successor  "  or  Heir  of  the 
Persons  who,  in  their  capacity  of  the  Political  Authority 
of  a  State,  properly  contracted  a  Public  Debt.  It  is  one 
and  the  same  State  from  first  to  last,  quite  independently 
of  the  Change  in  the  Identity  of  the  Persons  constituting 
its  Population,  and  even  of  the  Changes  in  the  Form  of 
Government.  So,  again,  a  State  may  or  may  not  be 
responsible  for  the  Acts  of  all  its  Citizens  ;  but  whether  it 
is  so  or  not  cannot  be  established  by  resorting  to  any 
Analogy  supplied  by  the  Relation  of  a  Paterfamilias  to 
his  Child  or  Slave,  or  of  a  Principal  to  his  Agent.  In 
fact  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  too 
much  diligence  in  guarding  against  the  seductive  and 
ever  ready  Analogies  supplied  by  the  Sjrstem  of  National 
Law  nearest  at  hand.  The  field  of  International  Law 
has,  in  truth,  to  the  great  confusion  of  sound  Principles, 
been  overridden  by  the  almost  flippant  application  of 
such  Analogies. 
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Starting  thus  with  the  full  reoognition  of  the  Fact  tha 
I  State  is  sui  generis^  and  can  only .  be  likened,  for  a  f! 

narxx>w  purposes,  to  a  Legal  Person  in  the  senae  impli 

in  Xati<»ial  Systems  of  Law,  the  next  question  is  as 

what  are  the  essential  Characteristics  of  a  State  as  a  su 

ject  of  Liternational  Law.    On  eveiy  side  it  is  C(Xi£e9B( 

;  i  that  a  Statemust  be  *'*'  Lidepoident ; "  but  as  soon  as  tl 

word  is  used,  it  is  breathlessly  insisted  that  very  few, 
any.  States  are  absolutely  Lidependent,  and  thus  tl 
main  Problem  presented  is  as  to  the  Amount  of  Depern 
ence  which  is  consistent  with  a  State  being;  or  cmitinuii 
I  to  be,  a  true  Subject  of  Litemational  Law.     That  tl 

Doctrine  of  the  essential  Lidepaidence  of  States  is  n< 
practically  recognised  is  obvious  when,  in  some  quarters, 
is  maintmned  that  strong  States  arc  entitled  to  force  c 
weak  ones  the  importation  of  noxious  drugs,  the  tole 
ance  of  abominated  forms  of  Worship,  and  the  receptic 
of  resident  Merchants.  Again,  it  is  often  doubts 
whether,  in  the  case  of  a  prolonged  Civil  War  in  ar 
State,  it  may  not  be  justifiable  for  surrounding  States  i 
interfere ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unpopular,  as  it  is 
far  more  plausible.  Doctrine  that  States  are  entitled  ^ 
interfere  to  prevent  the  existence  of  Slaveiy  in  other  State 
and  to  punish  a  State  which  indulges  its  own  Citizei 
with  the  license  of  committing  Offences  condemned  1: 
the  general  Sentiments  of  Mankind. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  Dependence  of  a  Stat 
in  its  outward  Kelations,  which  is  compatible  with  i 
maintaining  its  position  as  a  Subject  of  International  Lai 
the  several  Modes  of  possible  Dependence  must  first  1 
enumerated.  These  Modes  of  Dependence  may  be  base 
on  any  of  the  following  Classes  of  Facts  : — 
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1.  Mere  Political  Infiuence  of  some  other  State,  due  to 
Historical  Associations,  to  recent  Services,  to  comparative 
Strength,  or  to  relative  Geographical  Situation. 

2.  Dynastic  Connection^  through  theFamily  Relationsh ip 
of  important  Members  of  the  Supreme  Political  Authority 
in  two  States. 

3.  Constitutional  Connection  in  the  following  Forms : — 
(L)  One  or  more  of  the  Pereons  composing    the 

Supreme  Political  Authority  for  each  State 
being  Common  to  those  of  both,  and  the 
remaining  Persons  being  not  Common. 

(2.)  A  Political  Authority  Common  to  both  States 
and  a  Separate  Political  Authority  for  each 
State  respectively,  it  being  understood  that 
for  making  some  Classes  of  Laws  the  Common 
Authority  is  Supreme  for  both  States,  and 
for  making  others  the  Separate  Authority  in 
each  State  is  Supreme  for  that  State.  [This  is 
nearly  a  description  of  the  mutual  Depend- 
ence of  the  States  of  the  American  Union.] 

(3.)  A  Combination  of  (1)  and  (2).  [This  last 
represents,  with  some  exactness,  the  Relations 
of  Hungary  and  Austria.] 

4.  Political  and  loose  Constitutional  Connection^  tem- 
porary or  permanent. 

(L)  Temporary,  as  by  Alliances  under  Treaties. 

(2.)  Permanent,  as  in  the  case  of  permanent  "  Con- 
federations of  States,"  having  a  Central 
Government  of  a  Representative  chanicter, 
its  Functions  being  restricted,  as  far  as  may 
be,  to  the  purposes  of  the  Confederation  ;  or 
having,   as   between    thomsolvcs,   a   usually 

K  E 
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nominal  though,  at  times,  an  effective  tie,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  British 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country. 

It  may  be  rather  startling,  or  it  may  seem  at  least 
premature,  under  the  last-mentioned  head,  to  treat 
British  Colonies  as  a  Subject  of  International  Law,  and, 
indeed,  the  inclusion  of  them  needs  some  explanation.  In 
the  case  of  these  Dependencies  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  their  Legal  Position  is  only  a  very  imperfect  guide 
to  their  Political  one ;  that  their  Political  Position  is 
changing  almost  daily ;  that  the  Belationship  between 
such  a  State  as  England  and  the  powerful  Commmiities 
inhabiting  the  vast  Territories  which  constitute  some  of 
its  Colonies,  is,  and  must  be,  an  entirely  novel  one ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  hope  of  merely  governing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  Territories  by  the  simple  machinery 
of  Home-made  or  Home-approved  Law  is  and  must 
be,  as  to  all  the  more  advanced  and  enterprising  of 
the  Colonies,  finally  abandoned.  It  is  true  that  many 
Legal  phantoms  still  stand  in  the  way  of  a  complete  recog- 
nition of  the  practical  Independence  of  many  of  the  British 
Colonies.  The  main  Executive  Officer, — who  is  also  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  Colonial  Political  Authority, — 
continues  to  be  appointed  by,  and  is  wholly  subordinate 
to,  the  Government  at  Home.  Tlie  Local  Legislatures  are 
held  Legally  to  be  entirely  subordinate  to  the  Legislature 
at  Home,  to  the  extent  that  all  their  Acts  can  be  ignored, 
and  even  their  Constitution  can  be  abrogated.  An  Appeal 
lies  from  the  Colonial  Courts  to  the  Privy  Council  at  Home. 
As  a  matter,  then,  of  bare  Law,  any  Court  of  Justice 
must  recognise  the  complete  Subordination  of  every  one 
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of  the  British  Colonies  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Home.  Nevertheless,  it  is  notorious  that  much 
of  what  is  here  described  as  Legal  Fact  is  Political  Impos- 
sibiUty.  Silent,  but  ever  more  and  more  outspoken, 
Political  aspirations  will  gradually,  as  they  become  satisfied, 
lead  to  their  inevitable  expression  in  the  Language  of 
concrete  Law. 

A  purely  Juridical  and  Scientific  Treatise  like  this  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the  various  Schemes  which  have 
been  suggested  in  difierent  quarters  for  a  Reconstruction 
of  the  Relations,  Legal  and  PoUtical,  of  England  with  her 
Colonies.  The  main  errors  of  these  Schemes,  brilliant 
and  attractive  as  some  of  them  are,  is  that  they  overlook 
the  Facts  due  to  the  Variety  in  the  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Social  circumstances  of  the  different  Colonies,  and  to 
the  Physical  distances  between  them  and  the  Mother 
Country.  Owing  to  these  Facts,  the  Problem  cannot  be 
treated  with  reference  either  to  exjyerience  gathered  in 
the  field  of  Constitutional  Law  at  Home  or  in  that  of 
International  Law  strictly  so  called.  On  the  whole, 
whatever  be  the  Formal  or  Sentimental  tie  which  will  con- 
tinue to  bind  her  Colonies  to  England,  their  Political 
situation  will  be  far  more  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Independent  States  than  to  that  of  mere  Subject  Popu- 
lations. A  full  and  generous  Recognition  of  this  Fact 
will  do  much  to  pave  the  way  towards  the  gradual 
evolution  of  a  new  Legal  Relationship  which  shall  pre- 
serve for  England  and  for  the  Colonies  all  the  Moral  and 
Material  advantages  of  Permanent  Union,  while  guarding 
jealously  for  the  Colonies  the  Moral  and  Political  dignity 
of  the  most  unrestricted  Freedom.  A  new  chapter  will 
thus  be  created  in  International  Law. 

II  3 
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Having  pointed  out  the  Qualifications  needing  to  be 
made  in  speaking  of  the  "  Independence  of  States," 
the  next  question  presented  is  as  to  the  Rights  which  the 
Independence  of  States,  such  as  it  is,  presupposes.  A 
clear  view  of  these  Eights  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
Branch  of  International  Law,  inasmuch  as  the  only  Justi- 
fication of  War  (the  main  topic  of  the  other  Branch)  is 
that  certain  alleged  Eights  have  been  invaded,  and  that 
War  is  the  sole  remaining  resomrce  for  their  Vindication 
and  future  Protection.  The  Eights  of  States  generally 
may  be  distributed  into  those  which  they  have  inasmuch 
as  they  are  States, — and  which  are  common  to  all  States 
alike,— and  into  those  which  States  arbitrarily  create 
by  Special  Engagements  between  themselves.  All  the 
Eights  of  States  may  thus  be  classified  : — 

I.  Eights  of  States  (as  such)  to : — 

1 .  Security  against  Interference  in  their  Internal 

concerns  (including  the  Eight  to  Change  the 
Form  of  Government). 

2.  Security   of  National   Territory   and    in    the 

Ownership  of  Things. 

3.  Security  of  Citizens  when  travelling  or  sojourn- 

ing in  the  Territory  of  other  States,  and 
complying  with  the  Laws  and  Eegulations  of 
those  States. 

4.  Security  in  the  use  of  Common  Things  inca- 

pable of  being  appropriated  or  not  yet  appro- 
priated, as  the  Ocean,  certain  Navigable 
Eivers,  Unoccupied  Territories,  and  Islands. 

5.  Courteous    treatment    of    Ambassadors    and 

Political  Eeprcsentatives,  and  "  Comity " 
generally. 
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II.  Eights  created  by  Special  Engagement  or  Treaty. 
III.  More  doubtful  Eights  than  the  above  are  to  : — 

1.  Self-preservation  even  to  the  partial  detriment 

of  other  States. 

2.  Commerce  with  other  States. 

3.  Extradition  of  Fugitive  Criminals. 

With  respect  to  the  more  general  Class  of  Eights  apper- 
taining to  all  States  as  such,  while  the  Eights  themselves 
have  been  more  and  more  decii*ively  admitted  on  all 
Mdc»s,  the  Modific4itions  in  the  Eights  or  the  Modes  of 
(iualifying  certain  of  the  Eights  have  given  rise  to  far 
reaching  Controversies  and,  consequently,  to  War.  Thus 
where  a  State  is  confessedly  Dependent  m  some  of  tlie 
rc^iKjcts  above  catalogued  upon  another  State,  the  Domi- 
nant or  Associated  State  must  have  certain  definite 
Metliods  for  Enforcing  the  Connection  in  case  the  other 
A>sociated  or  Dependent  State  is  recalcitrant  or  resents  a 
Special  Literpretation  of  the  Terms  of  the  Union.  Short  of 
any  attempt  at  forcible  compulsion  by  Hostile  measures,  a 
provi;>ional  Eemedy  may  be  attempted  by  Occupying  Terri- 
tory ;  that  is,  by  infringing  a  general  Eight  of  Ownership 
or  of  IVr^ional  Security,  or  by  Imprisoning  the  Citizens  of 
the  other  State  travelling  in  the  Territory  of  the  complain- 
ing ^ftate  by  way  of  taking  Hostages, — that  is,  infringing 
another  equally  well  recognised  Eight  classed  under  the 
third  head  of  the  above  enumeration ;  or  by  Eeprisals 
through  the  Seizure  of  Ships  or  Goods  belonging  to  the 
Citizens  of  the  State  complained  agninst,  in  defiance  of 
Ei}:hts  elnssed  under  the  second  and  fifth  heads.  In  these 
ciL^^es,  of  counn,*,  the  proj)er  and  ri*gular  Enforcement  of 
the  Eemedy  and  of  it^  proper  limitations  is  apt  to  present 
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as  difficult  questions  as  those  involved  in  the  justification 
of  tlie  ground  of  complaint. 

With    respect  to    Rights  of   Ownership    in    Things, 
especially   in   the  National  Territoiy,   the  legitimacy  of 
special  Modes  of  Acquisition  has,  in  former  times,  been 
matter  of  the  warmest  dispute,  and  even  still  is  so.  When 
first  the  New  World  was  opened  to  European  enterprise, 
11  natural  struggle  occurred  for  the  appropriation  of  its 
Territory  between  the  most  adventurous  and  ambitious 
States  of  the  East, — at  that  time,  Spain,  Portugal,  France, 
and  England.     The  arbitrary  line  suggested  by  a  ?ope 
would  necessarily  be  more  satisfactory  to  a  Catholic  than 
to  a  Protestant  Monarch  ;  while  the  Doctrine  of  Occupa- 
tion  or  Possession    was   not  in  itself  very  serviceable, 
inasmuch  as  even  Eoman  Law  itself  could  not  help  to 
decide  how  much  of  a  mighty  Continent  vras  Occupied  or 
Possessed  by  the  sort  of  naturalis  possessio  which  was,  of 
course,  all  that  a  few  Colonists  and  Sailors  could  lay  claim 
to.     The  Modern  Doctrine  in  the  discussion  of  which  the 
same  Continent  is  involved,  usually  called  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, may  be  concisely  given,  as  to  one  part  of  it,  in 
Mr.  Monroe's  own  words.  "  The  occasion  has  been  judged 
**  proper  for  asserting  that  tlie  American  Continents,  by 
''  the  free  and   independent  condition  which  they  have 
"  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
"  sidered  as  subjects  for  Colonisation  by  any  European 
''  Power."     And  the  other  part  of  that  Doctrine  may  be 
given  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  words, — "  We  will  not  stand  in  the 
"  way  of  any  amicable  arrangement  between  the  [Spanish] 
"  colonies  and  their  mother  coinitry ;  we  will  oppose,  with 
"  all  our  means,  the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other 
''  Power  as  auxiliary,  stipendiar)%  or  under  any  other  form 
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"  or  pretext,  and  most  especially  their  transfer  to  any 
**  other  Power  by  conquest,  cession,  or  acquisition  in  any 
*' other  way."  The  Juridical  aspect  of  this  Doctrine  is 
extremely  important,  as  declaring  a  Limitation  on  the 
Acquisition  of  Eights  of  Ownership  in  Territory  imposed 
by  a  State  not  in  actual  Possession  of  the  Territory  but 
claiming  to  regulate  the  Conditions  of  Transfer  through 
a  special  and  self-asserted  interest  in  the  welfare  of  an 
enormous  part  of  the  Earth's  surface. 

Eccent  events  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  have  given 
prominence  to  another  series  of  Questions  respecting  the 
Modes  of  Acquiring  Eights  of  Ownership  in  Territory 
hitherto  owned  by  other  States.     The  occasions  on  which 
such  questions  are  presented  are  on  two  States  attempting 
to  interchange  with  each  other  portions  of  their  several 
Territories  ;  or  on  one  selling  Territory  to  another,  either 
for  money  or  for  some  other  "valuable  consideration  ; "  or 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  War,  when  it  is  attempted  to  make 
what  is  euphoniously  designated  a    "  Ee-adjustment  of 
Boundaries,"  that  is,  permanently  to  annex  a  portion  of 
Territory  belonging  to  the  State  worsted  in  the  War  to 
the  Territory  of  the  victorious  State.    Such  an  Annexation 
is  usually  affected  to  be    made  on   some    pretence    of 
Material  Guarantees  against  future  Wars,  or  even  of  more 
intangible  reasons,  such  as  the  Natural  Landmarks,  or  the 
community  of  Eace,  of  Language,  or  of  Sentiment  between 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  annexed  Territory  and  the  Citizens 
of  the  annexing  State.     In  India,  the  English  argument  in 
favour  of  Annexation  has  been  the  permanent  disorder  of 
the  country  and  the  superiority  of  British  to  Native  Eule. 
No  doubt  in  the  use  of  any  theory  of  justification  there 
lurks  a  reference  to  the  primitive  Eights  of  Conquest  by 
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which  the  conquered  State  lost,  or  was  liable  to  lose, 
all  indepeDdent  lUghts  whatever.    The  Modem  Boctrioe 
that  War  is  only  a  rough  means  to   obtain   a  limited 
End,   and  must  never   be  persevered  in  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  needed  to  obtain  this  End,  must  lead  to  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  Itules  as  to  the  Acqui- 
sition of  Territory  by   Conquest    The  Identity  of  a 
State  with  its  Territory,  of  the  Fopulaticm  with  the  State, 
and  of  the  Government  with  the  Territory  and  the  Popu- 
lation, as  recognised  more  and  more  distinctly,  must  tend 
to  render  the  practice  of  detaching  portions  of  Territory 
from  a  vanquished  State  more  and  more  an  anachronism 
and  alien  to  the  true  Moral  Conception  of  National  and 
International  life.     A  formal  concession  to  the  dUdms  of 
the  more  Modem  Doctrine  of  the  absolute  Uni^  and 
Integrity  of  the  Territory  of  a  State  is  often  made  by  the 
poor  and  frivolous  process  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the 
Inhabitants  through  what  is  called  a  "  Plebiscite."     But 
any  such  device,  useful  as  it  may  be  by  way  of  a  sedative 
to  Public  excitement,  is  illusory  and  tyrannical  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word,  since  the  Forms  of  Freedom  are 
simulated  to   carry  out   the  Ends   of  Despotism.     The 
existing  Population  of  a  Territory  cannot  for  this  purpose 
be  taken  to  represent  their  Predecessors  or  their  Successors, 
any  more  than  they  can  personate  the  Supreme  Political 
Authority  which  is  still,  at  the  given  Epoch,  the  only  true 
organ  of  their  Will.     Nor  is  such  a  vital  question  as  that 
of  their  Transfer  to  another  State  one  that  can  justly  and 
properly  be  placed  before  a  mixed  and  ill-informed  Popu- 
lation, generally   under  circumstances  the  least    of   all 
favourable   to  the  exercise  of  a  calm  and    dehberate 
chuico. 
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The  most  important  Class  of  Eights,  next  to  those 
which  are  implied  in  Security  from  Interference  on  the 
l)art  of  other  States  with  the  Internal  Government  or  the 
Territory  of  a  State  are  those  which,  by  analogy  with 
the  Contracts  of  Private  Persons,  grow  out  of  the  Volun- 
tary Acts  of  States  themselves.  These  Bights  are  of  the 
greater  moment  because  there  are  scarcely  any  other 
Eights  which  may  not  be,  and  indeed  are  not,  to  a  great 
extent  QuaUfied  by  the  existence  of  the  former.  By 
Treaties  the  Independence  of  States  may  be  modified; 
the  Territory  of  a  State  may  within  certain  hmits  (which, 
as  it  has  just  been  pointed  out,  are  now  becoming  more 
strictly  defined)  be  alienated,  sold,  exchanged,  or  mort- 
gaged by  way  of  Material  Guarantee.  By  Treaties  the 
rival  Eights  of  two  or  more  States  in  Things  incapable  of 
appropriation  may  be  ascertained  and  restricted,  as  in 
the  case  of  Fisheries  and  of  the  Navigation  of  common 
Eivers  ;  the  fluctuating  influence  of  humane  Sentiments  on 
Modes  of  Warfare  may  be  congealed  into  Written  Eules ; 
and  Eights  to  Commerce,  Copyright,  or  Eights  to  the 
Extradition  of  Prisoners, — otherwise  barely  recognised, 
and  any  way  most  inadequately  determined, — may  be 
subjected  to  the  finest  Modifications. 

The  PossibiUty  of  Treaties  rests, — ^like  that  of  Private 
Contracts, — upon  the  prevalent  Good  Faith  of  States. 
Were  there  no  ground  for  the  Governments  of  two  States 
to  trust  each  other,  Treaties  would  be  no  more  than  a 
farcical  playing  with  Solemn  Forms  and  Documents.  So 
far  as  States  fail  to  abide  by  their  Promises,  Treaties 
generally  run  the  risk  of  becoming  finally  discredited. 
So  far  as  they  adhere  to  their  Promises,  the  field  for  the 
operation   of   Treaties    becomes    indefinitely   extended. 
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Nevertheless  it  is  obvious  that,  while  a  sufficient  i 
of  Good  F^th  characterises  Modem  States  to  render  tb 
notion  of  Treaties  much  cherished  and  thdr  nae  *'fl**'^ 
Bome  of  the  most  important  existing  Treaties  are,  in  fto 
very  imperfectly  observed.  It  will  assist  the  ezpoation  c 
the  Juridical  exception  of  a  Treaty  between  States;  i 
contrasted  with  a  Contract  in  National  Iaw,  to  enqnir 
into  some  of  the  leading  Causes  of  this  Lnperfect  Ob 
servance. 

In  the  first  place  (l.X  Treaties  are  often  made  to  last  fb 
an  indefinite  Length  of  Time,  during  which  the  Partie 
to  them  ordinarily  undergo  remarkable  changes  in  thai 
circumstances,  both  in  relation  to  each  otiier  and  to  othei 
States,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  presented  in  the  circnm 
stances  of  Parties  to  a  Contract  in  National  Law.  In  ordia 
to  meet  this  difiiculty,  it  has  been  su^ested  that  dthet 
no  Treaty  should  be  made  for  longer  than  a  very  limitet 
Period,- say  Ten  Years, — or  that,  if  made  for  longo 
than  that  period,  it  should  be  known  to  be  open  to  Revisioi 
at  the  end  of  some  such  Period.  The  objection  to  thi 
recommendntioQ  is  that  some  Treaties  must,  from  tlu 
nature  of  the  case,  be  intended  to  endure  for  a  far  longei 
Time  than  others,  and  thata  prospect  of  a  Revision  of  then 
at  a  short  distance  of  Time  would  produce  the  very  In- 
security in  the  tenure  of  all  Rights  under  them  wliich  ii 
is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Treaty  to  prevent.  In  tht 
Treaties  with  Great  Britain  which  followed  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  and  which  had  foi 
<me  purpose,  among  others,  a  definite  fixing  of  tht 
relative  Claims  of  American  and  British  Citizens  U. 
Fisheries  along  the  coast  of  Canada  and  of  the  adjoining 
Islands,   any  prospect  of  Change  after  tlic  cfilux  of  » 
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Definite  Period  must  have  seriously  qualified  the  nature  of 
the  Rights  themselves,  and  any  prospect  of  a  Revision  of 
the  Treaties  at  a  fixed  Time  must  have  not  only  had  a 
like  effect,  but  have  operated  very  unfavourably  in  foster- 
ing a  restless  temper  of  Political  ambition.  It  should  be 
admitted  that  just  as  a  single  State  can  Acquire  Rights 
by  Prescription  or  by  continued  Possession,  or  by  the  en- 
during Consent  of  other  States,  so  between  two  States 
certain  Treaties  may  be  made  which  must  be  allowed 
and  expected  to  operate  as  long  as  the  tvfo  States  exist. 
The  responsibUity  incurred  in  making  any  such  Treaties, 
and  the  inexpediency  of  multiplying  them,  is  sufficiently 
evident  to  all. 

Another  (2.)  Cause  which  leads  to  the  Imperfect 
Observance  of  Treaties  is  the  Fact  that  the  most  important 
Treaties,  on  the  strict  Maintenance  of  which  the  Peace 
and  Order  of  a  complex  Society  of  States  depends,  are 
constantly  made  at  the  conclusion  of  a  War,  in  order  to 
ascertain  and  fix  the  Relations  of  the  Belligerent  States  to 
one  another.  A  professedly  Moral  Engagement  made 
imder  such  circumstances  can  hardly  fail  to  lack  all  the 
elements  of  Choice  and  Freedom  which  alone  can  create  a 
Personal  sense  or  a  general  Recognition  of  real  Responsi- 
bility. In  all  National  Systems  of  Law  the  presence  of 
"  duress,"  or  vis  and  metus,  are  peremptorily  held  to  in- 
validate the  most  Formal,  and  the  most  apparently  Volun- 
tary transactions.  When  Terms  are  imposed  by  a  Con- 
queror, with  the  terrible  alternative  to  their  adoption  of  a 
continuance  of  the  War,  and  when, — as  too  frequently 
happens  in  Times  of  War,— opinions  and  feelings  in  the 
vanquished  or  worsted  State  are  violently  distracted,  any 
Engagement  that  can  be  made  as  to  the  Future  must  always 
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contain  the  Suppressed  Clause  that  the  Trea^  is  onfy  to 
operate  so  long  as  the  weaker  State  is  Fhyaically  forced 
to  tolerate  its  operation.  The  very  consdousness  of  this 
latent  Infirmity  attaching  to  every  Treaty  of  Peace  taids, 
of  itself,  to  make  the  customary  Terms  of  such  Treaties 
harder  than  they  might  otherwise  be.  Thus  violoioa 
b^ets  distrust,  and  distrust  increases  the  violence ;  fixm 
which  terrible  series  of  reactions  springs  the  lamentable 
phenomenon  that  while  all  the  existing  Belations  of  the 
European  States  have  been  mainly  determined  by  Treaties 
of  Peace  following  upon  Sanguinary  Wars,  and  depaid, 
for  their  stability,  upon  the  rigid  observance  of  those 
Treaties,  nevertheless  hardly  a  single  State  shrinks'  from 
Breaking, — or,  at  the  least,  from  clamorously  insisting 
upon  a  Eevision  of, — any  one  of  those  Treaties  as  soon  as 
it  seems  conducive  to  its  own  interests  to  do  so.  A  Be- 
medy  for  this  Cause  of  the  prevailing  Infirmity  attaching 
to  Treaties  is  to  be  found  in  multiplying  Treaties  between 
States  at  Peace  with  each  other,  and  while  each  is  enjoying 
a  considerable  measure  of  Independence  and  Dignity.  Such 
Treaties  would  possess  all  the  most  hopeful  elements  of 
Stability  and  Cogency,  and  the  States  which  were  Parties 
to  them,  instead  of  writhing  under  a  hard  and  tyrannical 
chain, — the  memorials  of  past  degradation, — would  cherish 
and  honour  them  with  a  noble  rivalry,  as  being  at 
once  memorials  of  a  worthy  ambition  and  continuing  tests 
of  the  National  Honour. 

A  third  (3.)  Cause  of  the  Non-observance  of  Treaties  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  loose  and  inaccurate  Form 
in  which  they  are  frequently  drawn,  up,  in  consequence  of 
which  there  exists  no  universal  Canon  of  Interpretation 
which  is  applicable  to  them.      This  Fact  is  due  partly  to 
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the  Political  necessity  of  the  case,  and  partly  to  the  want 
of  any  common  Juridical  Language  equally  accepted  by  all 
the  States  of  Europe.  A  Treaty,  when  once  finally  agreed 
upon,  is  always  the  result  of  a  series  of  Compromises, — 
especially  when  following  upon  a  War.  These  Compro- 
mises are  the  product  of  protracted  N^otiations,  con- 
ducted by  a  body  of  men  proverbially  famous  rather  for 
deceiving  one  another  in  the  politest  language  than  for 
successfully  communicating  to  one  another  the  real 
meaning  of  their  language  and  no  more  nor  less.  Those 
Negotiations  again  are  apt  to  be  violently  interfered  with 
by  all  kinds  of  special  influences  and  of  indirect  aims 
irrelevant  to  the  main  points  at  issue,  which  yet,  however, 
in  the  general  result,  are  not  and  cannot  be  ignored. 
Again,  while  there  is  an  avoidance  of  purely  colloquial 
Language  in  framing  a  Treaty,  there  is  a  current  dislike  to 
a  purely  Legal  style, — founded  no  doubt  on  a  reminiscence 
of  the  narrow  System  of  Literpretation,  vulgarly,  though 
not  altogether  unjustly,  attributed  to  Professional  Lawyers. 
It  thus  comes  about  that  the  style  of  a  Treaty  runs  a  risk 
of  having  the  special  defects  of  a  home-made  Will,  and  of 
containing  just  enough  Legal  Phraseology  to  generate 
disputes,  and  not  enough  to  dear  them  up.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  true  Eemedy  for  this  Cause  of 
the  Imperfect  Observance  of  Treaties  will  be  found  in  the 
general  culture  throughout  Europe  of  the  Study  of  Inter- 
national Law.  The  age  of  Secret  Diplomacy  is  passing 
away  with  that  of  Autocratic  Eule.  It  is  probable  that 
the  new  Era  will  be  marked  by  a  race  of  great  and 
popular  Statesmen,  carrying  on  their  Negotiations  with 
Foreign  States  as  far  as  may  be  in  the  light  of  day  and  on 
Principles  which  do  not  shun  that  light,  and  by  a  growing 
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School  €ii  Inteniitioiial  Lawyers  who  will  assist  to 
iq>  a  truhr  Hmnane  Code,  expressed  in  preoae  Xangnage, 
to  ndiich  the  Tenns  (^  erery  Intemational  Document  will 
bear  expfidt  or  impficit  reference. 

The  notice  of  the  inflaaM!e  <tf  Popular  Movements  in  the 

present  day  suggests  the  last  (4.)  Ganse  which  need  be 
noticed  of  the  Imperfect  Observance  of  Treaties.  It  hss 
always,  of  necessity,  been  a  matter  of  the  utmost  solidtude 
to  detennine  what  amount  of  Batification,  and  by  whst 
Persons,  is  necessary  in  order  to  impart  to  a  Treaty  its 
Irinding  force.  Treaties  are  necessarily  n^otiated  and 
executed  by  Persons  who  reproduce,  in  International  Law, 
the  diarscter  of  Ai!ents  in  National  Law..  As  in  the  case  of 
such  Agents,  the  Special  or  General  Character  of  the  Bepre- 
sentatives  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
degree  of  their  Authority.  In  all  States,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  the  capacity  to  make  bindingTreaties  with  Foreign 
Powers  has  been  held  to  rest  exclusively  in  the  Executive 
Authority  of  the  State,  though, — as  in  the  case  of  the  share 
in  such  capacity  possessed  by  the  Senate  in  the  United 
States, — the  Executive  Authority  has  occasionally  been,  for 
this  special  purpose,  modified  in  its  (Constitution.  This 
remarkable  and  enormous  Function  of  the  Executive 
has  maintained  its  ground,  no  doubt,  in  part  from  the 
traditional  notions  of  the  mutual  Djuastic  Belationships  of 
the  Monarchical  Heads  of  different  States,  whereby  all 
Foreign  transactions  peculiarly  adhered  to  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Monarch,  even  where  matters  of  Internal  Govern- 
ment had  gradually  become  encroached  upon  by  the 
People ;  and  partly  to  the  possibility  of  sudden  Emergencies 
presenting  themselves,  needing  instant  settlement  by  Con- 
ventions between  States  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
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Delay  necessary  for  consulting  a  Public  Assembly,  or  the 
Publicity  involved  in  consulting  it,  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  in  view.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  capacity  of  making  important 
Treaties  will,  in  all  States,  be  more  and  more  taken  into 
its  own  hands  by  the  Supreme  Pohtical  Authority.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  this  should  be  the  case,  not  only 
to  ensure  more  prudent  and  dehberate  Engagements  being 
made,  but  in  such  a  way  to  charge  the  whole  Nation  with 
the  joint  Responsibility  as  to  ensure  their  being  kept. 

Next  to  clearly  ascertaining,  limiting,  and  practically 
enforcing  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  States  in  the  normal 
conditions  of  their  Intercourse  with  each  other,  it  is  the 
province  of  International  Law  to  Modify  and  Humanise  the 
exercise  of  the  Right  of  War, — ^at  once  the  most  unwelcome 
Right  or,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  most  awful  Duty  which 
can  be  cast  upon  a  National  Government. 

There  are  two  main  departments  in  which  International 
Law  introduces,  even  in-  the  very  heat  of  a  widely  spread 
War,  the  Conception  of  Rights  and  Duties  of  a  wholly 
novel  class,  and  artificial, — or  even  apparently  arbi- 
trary,— in  their  constniction,  but  having  a  decisive  influ- 
ence on  the  Maintenance  of  the  Claims  of  Humanity.  The 
occurrence  of  a  War  between  two  States  cannot  possibly 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  other  States,  and  it  is  as 
much  the  interest  of  the  Belligerents  themselves  as  of  all 
other  States  that  the  precise  Legal  Relations  of  these  so- 
called  Neutral  States  to  the  BeUigerent  States  should  be 
definitely  described  and  rigidly  maintained  throughout  the 
War.  Thus  one  main  department  of  the  portion  of  Intei^ 
national  I^w  which  is  appropriate  only  to  Times  of  War, 
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is  concerned  with  definitely  fixing  tlie  Eights  and  Duties  of 
Neutral  and  Belligerent  States  in  respect  to  one  another. 

The  other  department  is  concerned  with  determining 
what  Limitations  are  to  be  introduced  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  Physical  instrumentality  implied  in  War.    These  limi- 
tations might  indeed  be,  and  generally  are,  expressed  under 
the  phrase  "  Eights  and  Duties  of  Belligerents  towards 
each  other."     There  is,  however,  something  incongruous 
and  self-destructive  in  the  importation  of  the  notion  of 
Eights  and  Duties  in  this  place.     The  power  of  Injury 
which  War  imparts  is  so  vast  and  cruel,  even  when  most 
restricted,  that  it  can  hardly,  without  a  shudder  at  the 
inconsistency,  be  denominated  by  the  Term  which  of  all 
others  recalls  a  Sentiment  of  Justice,  Order,  and  unswerving 
Principle^    SuflSce  it,  then,  to  say  that  the  Exercise  of  the 
powers  possessed  by  a  Nation  at  War  is  held  by  the  com- 
mon Sentiment  of  Europe  to  be  Limited  in  a  variety  of 
directions,  and  it  is  the  record  of  these  Limitations  which 
bears  somewhat  the  cliaracter  of  a  Catalogue  of  formal 
Eights  and  Duties. 

As  to  the  first  (I.)  department  of  International  Eules 
having  for  their  object  the  Mitigation  of  the  indirect  Con- 
sequences of  War  to  the  States  not  partaking  in  i*^,  two 
main  Problems  have  especially  engaged  the  attention  of 
International  Lawyers  in  Modern  Times ;  the  one  with 
respect  to  the  Conditions  upon  which  Citizens  of  Neutral 
States  may  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  ordinary  Com- 
merce under  circumstances  likely  to  affect  the  course 
of  the  War ;  and  the  other  with  respect  to  the  Liability 
of  the  Government  of  Neutral  States  for  such  Acts  of 
their  Citizens  as,  presumably,  favour  one  of  the  Belli- 
gerents more  than  the  other. 
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The  solution  of  the  first  of  these  subordinate  Pro- 
blems,— that  as  to  the  claims  to  Freedom  of  Trade 
by  Sea, — has,  in  fact,  generally  been  settled  or  pro- 
visionally handled  rather  with  reference  to  the  preva- 
lent Political  Influence  or  Material  Strength  of  the 
Neutral  State  in  each  particular  War,  than  to  any  sound 
Principles  based  on  a  careful  and  unselfish  calculation 
of  all  the  interests  involved.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  any  Duties  whatever 
being  imposeil  upon  Neutral  States,  the  Eight  of  Search 
and  the  Penalties  attaching  to  the  carriage  of  so-called 
Contraband  of  War  are  logical  and  irresistible  conse- 
quences of  a  recognition  of  these  Duties.  It  is  none  the 
less  obvious  that  the  practical  exercise  of  the  Eight  of 
Search  includes  the  possibility  of  the  most  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  Acts,  against  which  the  Sufferers  have  no  sort  of 
readily  available  defence.  When  this  Eight  is  combined 
with  a  variable  and  uncertain  Tariff  of  Things  "  Con- 
traband of  War,"  tliere  is  room  left  open  for  every  form 
of  robbery  and  despotism  to  be  inflicted  upon  Victims  who 
have  no  Personal  ccmcern  or  EesponsibiHty  in  the  War. 
The  recent  tendency  has  been  to  protect  the  Claims  of 
Neutrals  in  these  respects  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  rigidly 
defining  the  Order  of  the  Proceedings  in  conducting  a 
Search,  of  enforcing  the  inter\'ention  of  a  Prize  Court  iu 
cases  of  doubt,  and  of  demanding  a  public  Notification  by 
the  Belligerents  of  what  is  to  be  taken  as  Contraband  of 
War;  thougli,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  latter  Security  is  a 
poor  one,  where  the  circumstances  and  scenes  of  the  war- 
like measures  vary  considerably  during  the  progress  of  the 
War.  The  recent  Eules  agreed  to  by  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  to  the  effect  that,  with  the  exception 
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of  "  Contraband  of  War,"  the  "  Neutral  Flag  is  to  cover 
the  Merchandise  of  an  Enemy,"  and  that  "  Neutral  Mer- 
chandise is  not  be  seized  if  found  under  an  Enemy*s  Flag," 
marked  an  important  step  in  the  same  direction,  and  would 
seem  likely  to  put  a  final  close  to  the  most  celebrated  Con- 
troversy in  the  whole  region  of  International  Law.  This 
Treaty,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  was  not  signed  by  any  Eepre- 
sentative  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Doctrines  declared  in  it  are  as  yet 
universally  binding.  It  is  probable  that, — though  they 
w^ould  be  held  binding,  under  all  circumstances,  against  the 
States  which  signed  the  Treaty, — the  States  which  did  not 
sign  it  would  hold  themselves  free  to  adopt  in  any  future 
War  such  Principles  as  considerations  of  Eeciprocity  or 
of  any  other  kind  might  seem  to  render  expedient. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  increasing  pressure  of  Neutral 
Claims  as  against  the  Eights  of  Belligerents,  and  the  con- 
sequent Eestriction  of  these  Eights,  is  a  sign  of  the  notorious 
Fact  that,  during  tlie  last  half  century,  the  strongest  Mari- 
time States, — as  England  and  tlie  United  States, — have 
been  occasionally  Neutral  when  other  States  have  been  at 
War.  It  is  true  that  in  the  very  War  that  preceded  the 
beneficent  Treaty  of  1856  England  was  one  of  the  Belli- 
gerent States.  But  the  general  pacific  Policy  of  England 
was  well  known  by  her  own  Statesmen  at  that  epoch,  and 
accordingly,  so  far  as  Private  interests  could  affect  the 
character  of  the  Treaty,  the  influence  of  England  was 
undoubtedly  exerted  in  favour  of  the  general  support  of 
Neutral  Claims. 

In  respect  of  the  second  of  the  subordinate  Problems  pre- 
sented by  the  attempt  to  give  precision  to  the  Eights  and 
Duties   of  Neutrals, — that    is,   as    to    the    Amount    of 
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the  Responsibility  of  a  Government  for  the  Acts  of 
its  Subjects, — both  the  Principles  and  the  Practice 
are  at  present  in  a  high  degree  fluctuating  and  incon- 
sistent. 

It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  scarcely  possible  for  a  Belli- 
gerent State  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  Duties  of 
the  Subjects  of  a  Neutral  Government  and  the  Duties  of 
the  Government  itself.  It  lacks  the  capacity  to  ascertain 
both  how  far  the  Subjects  are  acting  under  the  Encourage- 
ment or  active  Co-operation  of  their  Government,  and 
how  far  the  Government  is  even  able,  be  it  ever  so 
willing,  to  compel  its  Subjects  to  co-operate  with  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  throwing  far  too  great  an  incubus 
on  a  Neutral  Government  to  expect  it  to  maintain  such  a 
zealous  and  unresting  Sm'veillance  over  its  Subjects  as 
absolutely  to  prevent,  by  an  indefinite  extension  and  a 
stringent  Administration  of  the  Criminal  Law,  the 
doing  of  Acts  which  may,  by  possibility,  be  inter- 
preted to  be  Breaches  of  Neutrality.  In  the  present 
condition  of  Commerce,  no  War  of  any  dimensions  can 
take  place  without  introducing  the  most  serious  dis- 
turbance into  the  Commercial  Eelations  of  numerous 
Neutral  States.  As  to  two  States,  at  least,  there  is,  on 
their  part,  a  sudden  cessation  of  Demand  and  Supply 
of  Commodities,  on  the  regular  Supply  and  Demand  of 
which,  it  may  be,  the  Wealth  and  general  Prosperity  of 
other  States  to  a  great  extent  depend.  Furthermore, 
all  at  once,  there  proceeds  from  the  quarter  of  the  same 
two  or  more  Belligerent  States  an  artificial  and  spasmodic 
Demand  for  those  Instruments  and  Equipments  of  War  in 
which,  owing  to  their  special  Situation  or  to  their  casual 
Want  of  Preparation,  they  are  severally  deficient.    Such 
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Things  are,  in  Modern  Times,  Ships,  Guns,  Ammunition, 
and  Coal. 

It  is  obvious  that  through  the  accidental  Neighbourhood 
of  a  Neutral  State  which  possesses,  or  which  is  peculiarly 
able  to  manufacture  with  speed,  the  Things  of  which  some 
one  of  the  Belligerent  States  happens  to  stand  in  need,  the 
Neutral  State  may,  through  the  Acts  of  its  Citizens,  be 
able  to  render  to  the  one  Belligerent  Services  of  a  most 
vital  kind  which  it  may  not  be  possible  or  convenient  to 
render  to  the  other ;  or,  at  least,  to  render  to  the  other 
in  a  measure  which  shall  be,  incontrovertibly,  equal  in 
value.  These  difficulties  are  eminently  Modern  difficulties, 
being  brought  about,  or  at  least  largely  intensified,  through 
the  expansion  of  Maritime  Commerce,  the  rapidity  of 
Steam  Transit,  and  the  comparative  feebleness  of  Grovem- 
ments  at  the  present  day  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  Private  interests  of  the  richest  and  most  influential 
among  their  Subjects. 

It  might  be  doubted  whether,  in  view  of  these  obstacles, 
it  be  possible  to  continue  to  impose  any  Duties  whatever 
on  Neutral  States,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  more  expe- 
dient to  treat  the  Propinquity,  the  Kesources,  or  the  Favour 
of  a  Neutral  State  as  part  of  the  Natural  Advantages  pos- 
sessed by  a  Belligerent  State,  and  upon  the  possession  of 
which  it  must  be  calculated  that  the  event  of  the  War  \vill, 
among  other  things,  depend.  The  opposite  Doctrine, — 
upon  which  the  existing  Duties  of  Neutrality  rest,  and 
which  undoubtedly  will,  for  some  time  at  least,  continue 
to  hold  its  ground, — proceeds  upon  the  Principle  of  ex- 
cluding, as  far  as  possible,  from  the  elements  of  success  in 
War,  the  operation  of  Chance.  It  is  held  that  the 
essence  of  War  is  that  it  implies  a  real  Struggle  between 
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two  States,  in  which  all  the  energy,  the  endurance,  the 
wealth,    the   self-sacrifice,     the    Pohtical    sagacity,    the 
Material  resources   of   one  State    are,  through   a    brief 
concentrated  effort,  put   into  competition  with  those  of 
another.     Though  some  of  these  elements  of  success  may 
be  called  Accidental, — in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  due 
to  the  qualities,  good  or  bad,  of  the  Citizens, — they  are, 
nevertheless,  part  of  the  very  structure  of  the  State  itself, 
and  so  are  properly  relevant  to  the  final  decision  of  the 
issue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friendly  services  of  States  not 
publicly  engaging  in  the  War  are  Accidental  in  the  sense  of 
being  wholly  adventitious^  incalculable, and  such  as  can, — 
whichever  way  the  War  is  decided, — only  obstruct  the  pro- 
cess of  drawing  any  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  Strength 
and  Moral  Fortitude  of  the  Belligerent  States.     True  it  is 
that  a  lax  enforcement  of  the  Duties  of  Neutrality  is 
almost  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Permanent  Peace  as 
an  abrogation  of  the  Duties  of  Neutrality  altogether.  The 
question,  then,  is  presented  as   to  what  are  the  possible 
Modes  in  which,  under  tlie  existing  circumstances  of  the 
Commercial  and  Political   World,  these  Duties  can  be 
made  more  generally  binding. 

The  first  step  must  be  directed  towards  impressing,  at 
every  opportunity,  and  especially  on  the  occasion  of  Making 
and  Renewing  Treaties,  the  Duties  of  Neutrality  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  all  States.  The  next 
step  must  be  matter  partly  of  the  Political  and  Moral  Edu- 
cation of  the  People  in  the  different  States,  and  partly  of 
specific  Internal  Legislation  in  those  States.  In  the  way 
of  Internal  Legislation,  the  **  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts " 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  successive 
and  important  Amendments  to  them  are  measures  of  the 
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greatest  importance.  The  only  anomaly  they  present  is 
that,  even  in  their  most  improved  form,  attention  is 
almost  exclusively  restricted  to  the  Enlisting  of  Soldiers 
for  Service  in  a  Belligerent  State,  and  to  the  Building  and 
Equipping  of  Shi]  s  suspected  of  being  intended  for  the 
use  of  such  a  State.  In  reference  to  a  variety  of  other 
large  classes  of  Acts  likely  to  be  done  by  Private  Citizens 
in  defiance  of  the  Neutral  Duties  of  the  State,  no  Legis- 
lation has  yet  been  attempted,  though  a  growing  feehng 
of  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  of  late  at  the  recklessness 
with  which  Private  Citizens  in  Neutral  States  have 
enriched  themselves  'through  the  sudden  Demand  created 
for  implements  of  War  by  one  and  another  Belligerent 
State.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  draw  the  line  for 
purposes  of  Legislation  as  to  what  kind  of  Commerce 
shall  and  what  shall  not  be  allowed,  and  it  is  also 
still  more  difficult  to  execute  effectually  a  Protective  Law 
wholly  alien  to  the  rest  of  the  Legal  System.  War  is, 
however,  in  itself  so  enormous  an  evil  that  it  might  well 
be  expected  that  all  humane  and  patriotic  Citizens  would 
co-operate  to  promote  the  Observance  of  any  Rules  of 
Law,  however  anomalous  and  exceptional,  which  seemed 
really  to  promise  the  restriction  of  the  Effects,  the 
shortening  of  the  Duration,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Frequency  of  Wars. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  Eestrictions  imposed  by 
an  increasing  conscientiousness  and  by  a  more  and  more 
enlightened  sense  of  general  expediency  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  upon  the  extreme  exercise  of  the 
Physical  powers  actually  in  the  hands  of  a  Belligerent 
State,  and  the  corresponding  Claims  to  such  a  remission 
or  indulgence  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  other  Belli- 
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gerent,  could  only  by  a  very  metaphorical  extension  of 
the  terms  be  styled  "  Duties  "  and  "  Eights/'  Neverthe- 
less the  gradual  introduction  of  these  Restrictions  has 
marked  the  main  Historical  stages  in  the  Development  of 
International  Law  and,  indeed,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
directly  stimulating  Causes  of  that  Development  in  its 
existing  form.  The  treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War, — 
which  at  one  time  knew  no  mitigation  but  such  as  might 
be  due  to  the  accidental  tenderness  of  the  Capturer, — 
gradually  progressed  to  the  general  Practice  of  only 
retaining  the  Prisoner  till  he  was  Ransomed ;  then  to 
the  imposition  of  Limits  upon  the  exaction  of  exorbitant 
Hansoms  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  Modem  Practice  of  simply 
guarding  the  Prisoners  with  every  show  of  consideration 
and  even  of  confidence  till  an  Exchange  of  Prisoners  is 
possible,  or  till  the  end  of  the  War.  The  general  Principles 
on  this  head  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  severest  claims 
of  Humanity  could  demand,  and  as  far,  indeed,  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  resort  to  War  at  all.  This  statement 
does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  Practice  is  invariably 
consistent  with  the  Principle. 

Tliere  are  two  main  Questions  presented  by  this  part  of 
the  Law,  to  which  the  circumstances  of  Modem  Life  and 
the  exigencies  of  Modern  Warfare  at  this  time  give  peculiar 
importance.  There  are  at  present  two  influences  or 
tendencies  struggling  with  each  other  in  the  States  of 
Europe,  and  they  meet  face  to  face  in  the  Problems  of 
International  Law  which  are  here  alluded  to.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  whole  Industrial  and  Commercial  Life  of  the 
People  in  Modem  States  exhibits  a  Division  of  Labour,  a 
distinct  separation  in  life-long  pursuits,  or  habita  of 
soHtary  devotion  to  confined  channek  of  work  and  to 
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restricted  occupations,  which,  considering  the  breadth  of 
their  operation,  is  wholly  without  a  parallel  in  the  Past. 
The  tendency  of  this  Class  of  Facts  is  to  produce  au 
indelible  Line  of  Demarcation  between  the  Professional 
Soldier  and  the  ordinary  Citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  owing 
to  the  perfection  to  which  improved  Physical  Science  has 
pushed  the  manufacture  of  Projectiles  and  of  Artillery 
generally,  and  to  the  extraordinary  powers  of  concentrated 
action  which  the  Modern  facihties  of  Communication  and  of 
Locomotion  have  brought  about,  the  Profession  of  a  Soldier 
has  been  occupying  a  far  larger  share  of  the  Public  Mind 
than  heretofore,  while  the  demand  for  unprecedently  large 
Armies  has,  in  default  of  resorting  to  the  most  tyrannical 
form  of  Conscription,  rendered  inevitable  a  call  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  whole  Population,  or  at  least  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  it, — chosen  by  a  variety  of  methods, — 
not  otherwise  disposed  personally  to  engage  in  Warlike 
occupations. 

Tliese  contesting  tendencies  towards  a  sharp  separation 
of  the  Military  Class  and  of  Military  Pursuits  from  all 
other  Classes  and  Pursuits  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  a 
vaster  amount  of  Popular  co-operation,  voluntary  or  forced, 
on  the  other  hand,  give  rise  to  certain  characteristic 
Problems  in  Modern  Warfare  which,  though  they  are  not 
new  in  their  kind,  yet, — in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
intricacy  and  multii)licity  of  prevalent  Industrial,  Com- 
mercial, and  Social  Eelations  in  times  of  Peace,  and  of 
the  enormous  scale  on  which,  in  view  of  the  Wealth  and 
Mechanical  Resources  of  Modern  States,  War  must  be 
carried  on, — are  far  more  ditHcult  even  of  a  Theoretical 
solution  than  at  any  previous  period. 

The  ordinary  Doctrine  of  International  Law,  as  stated 
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in  its  broadest  and  simplest  form,  has  for  a  long  time 
I)ast  been  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  War,  every 
Citizen  of  one  Belligerent  State  is  technically  at  War  with 
every  Citizen  of  the  other  Belligerent  State.  Yet,  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  War,  (without  interfering  with 
the  Trial  of  the  true  Issue  as  properly  to  be  determined 
by  the  relative  Strength  and  Fortitude  of  the  two  States,) 
the  extension  of  Warlike  operations  ought,  it  is  insisted,  to 
be  restricted  as  much  as  possible,  both  in  respect  of  the 
Persons  who  may  be  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part 
in  it,  and  in  respect  of  those  who, — from  their  accidental 
proximity  to  the  scene  of  operations,  from  Eesidence  in 
the  Enemy's  country,  from  habitation  of  Territory  tem- 
porarily occupied  or  merely  passed  over  by  the  Enemy's 
troops, — may  become,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  Sufferers 
from  its  consequences. 

As  to  the  Persons  who  may  be  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  aWar, — though  the  general  Doctrine  is  firmly  established 
that  a  sharp  Line  must  be  drawn  in  each  Belhgerent  State 
between  (so-called)  Combatants  and  Non-Combatants,  and 
that  each  of  these  Classes  of  Persons  are  severally  subject 
to  a  different  body  of  Eules,  by  which  their  Privileges  or 
Exemptions  and  their  Duties  are  regulated, — yet,  under 
the  circumstances  above  alluded  to  as  characteristic  of  the 
recent  Methods  of  Modern  Warfare,  the  drawing  of  this  Line 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  or  even  impossible.  The 
different  expedients  for  raising  Armies  to  which  Modem 
Slates  seem  almost  compelled  to  resort  have  an  influence, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  in  complete  opposition  to  what 
was  once  a  course  which  presented  no  greater  obstacle 
than  might  be  implied  in  the  indistinct  colour  of  a 
National  Unifonn.    These  expedients  take  various  shapes, 
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but  the  bearing  of  all  of  them  is  to  render  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  Male  population  during  some  years  of 
life,  however  few,  actually  component  elements  of  the 
National  Army,  and  during  other  years  of  life  constantly 
available  for  express  Service  in  the  event  of  a  War 
breaking  out,  or  even  liable  to  stated  Services  in  times  of 
Peace  at  short  and  regularly  recurring  periods.  There 
are  very  few  States,  indeed,  with  any  considerable  Military 
Force,  which  have  not  already  resorted  to  certain  of  these 
expedients,  though  they  obviously  admit  of  the  greatest 
diversity  in  points  of  detail  and  have,  accordingly,  very 
various  operations  on  the  Public  Liberty  of  the  Citizens  iu 
the  several  States. 

The  effect  of  this  growing  Policy  on  the  Doctrines  of 
International  Law  now  under  consideration  is  that,  whereas 
before  it  might  confidently  be  assumed  that  every  Citizen 
either  was  a  Soldier  or  was  not,  now  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  whole  body  of  Citizens  belongs  to  a  strictly  Pro- 
fessional Class  of  Soldiers,  while  the  remainder  are  nearly 
all  Soldiers  in  a  certain  sense  and  to  some  intents  and 
purposes.  Thus  the  question  of  practically  api)lying  the 
old  and,  undoubtedly,  beneficial  Eules  apphcable  to  "  Com- 
batants "  and  "  Non-Combatants "  respectively  becomes 
one  of  ever  increasing  perplexity. 

The  Question  is  further  involved  by  another  Practice, 
which  has  recently  been  making  way,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
long-established  Doctrines  of  International  Law.  The 
Practice  alluded  to  is  that  of  giving  a  wide  and  informal 
sort  of  Commission  to  all  Persons,  who  choose  to  apply 
for  it,  to  rise  in  Arms  against  an  Invader,  at  the  same 
time  claiming  for  all  such  Pei'sons  the  humane  amenities 
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invented  solely  for  the  advantage  of  regular  Combatants, 
with  a  view  to  Itestrioting  the  Consequences  of  War.  In 
the  case  of  an  Invasion,  even  when  that  Invasion  is  of  a 
strictly  Defensive  character,  it  seems  almost  a  spontaneous 
instinct,  and  is  at  least  a  transgression  inviting  the  utmost 
indulgence,  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Enemy  with  the 
use  of  any  materials  that  ha})pen  to  come  first  to  hand. 
Nevertheless,  the  Logicid  consequences  of  spreading  the 
area  of  the  War  must  be  looked  steadily  in  the  face.  If 
for  Sti-ategic  or  Political  purposes  the  Enemy  determines 
to  make  his  way  to  the  Interior,  the  desultory  Resistance 
of  the  undisciplineil  Population  is  likely  only  to  irritate 
and  delay  him,  without  proportionally  affecting  the  for- 
tunes of  the  War ;  while  the  immunity  still  needed  for  all 
that  part  of  the  Population  which  in  no  case  can,  by 
rc*a.s<.)n  of  Age  or  Physical  Infirmity,  tike  |mrt  in  the  War, 
can  no  longer  be  made  matter  of  irresistible  Claim.  Dr. 
Arnold,  in  his  "Jjectures  on  Moslem  Ilistory"  (p.  160), 
in  an  emphatic  passage  c}uoted  in  a  valuable  paper  by 
Mr.  Droop, — to  some  of  whose  suggestions  reference  will 
^ihortly  have  to  l>e  made, — gives  a  stern  and  much  needed 
lrs<on  on  the  present  topic.  He  says : — **  It  is  the  bouuden 
"  duty  of  every  Government,  not  only  not  to  encourage 
*'  su<-h  irregular  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  population,  but 
"  carefully  to  repress  it,  and  to  oppose  ita  Enemy  only  with 
•'  regular  troops,  or  with  men  regularly  organised  and 
"  acting  under  authorised  officers,  who  shall  observe  the 
*'  onlinary  humanities  of  civilised  War.  And  what  arc 
*'  called  {mtriotic  insurrections,  or  irregular  risings  of  the 
'*  whole  }Kipulation  to  annoy  an  invading  anny^  by  all 
"  njcans  ought  to  be  imi>artially  condemnwl,  by  whom- 
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"  soever  and  against  whorasoever  practised,  as  a  resource 
"  of  small  and  doubtful  efficacy,  but  full  of  certain  atrocity 
"  and  a  most  terrible  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  War." 

Short,  however,  of  what  may  be  described  as  a 
"general  rising  of  the  poj)ulation"  guerilla  bands  are 
occasionally  organised  for  a  sudden  emergency  with  the 
view,  generally,  of  harassing  an  Invading  Enemy,  but 
without  any  design  of  using  their  co-operation  in  Ihe 
systematic  conduct  of  the  War.  The  question  is  pre- 
sented as  to  whether  such  Troops,  exempted  as  they 
partially  will  be  from  the  Duties  of  true  "  Combatants  " 
on  their  own  side,  ought  to  enjoy  the  Privileges  and 
Immunities  of  Combatants  on  the  other  side.  All  that 
can  be  said  broadly  is  that  the  Privileges  ought  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  Eecognition  of  the  Duties,  or  rather 
to  the  clear  Evidence  afforded  of  such  Eecognition. 
The  Public  Recognition  that  such  imperfectly  organised 
bodies  of  troops  are  held  responsible  to  their  own  State 
for  conforming  to  the  general  usages  of  modern  Warfare 
must  be  sought  for  in  some  such  way  as  in  the  wearing 
of  an  Uniform,  in  the  presence  of  an  authorised  Officer  of 
the  Army  of  their  own  State,  or  in  a  formal  Commission. 
The  following  practical  Eules  for  this  purpose  have  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Droop,  after  a  lucid  review  and  criticism 
of  the  various  modern  Authorities  on  the  subject,  in  an 
important  paper  contributed  to  the  Juridical  Society 
during  the  progress  of  the  late  War  between  Prussia  and 
France. 

"The  conditions  which  Combatants  may  reasonably 
"  be  required  to  satisfy,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the 
"  same  treatment  as  regular  soldiers,  may  be  briefly 
"  summed  up  thus  : — 
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**  1.  Tliey  must  have  an  autliorisatioii  from  an  estab- 
"  lished  Government,  or  from  some  de  facto  substitute 
*•  for  such  a  Government. 

"  2.  They  must  be  under  the  actual  control  of  Officers 
^  wlio  are  recognised  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  chief 
"  military  Authorities  of  the  State. 

**  3.  They  must  tliemselves  observe  the  Laws  of  War. 

"4.  All  Combatants  intended  to  act  singly  or  in  small 
*'  parties  must  have  a  permanent  distinctive  uniform,  but 
"  this  is  not  indispensable  for  troops  acting  together  in 
**  large  bodies. 

"  5.  Levies   en   ma-'^se  of   the   whole   population  are 

Unritinjate  Combatants,  provided  they  comply  with  the 

alx)ve  conditions,  but  not  otherwise." 

The  full  discussion  of  this  concrete  Topic  of  Modern 
Liternational  L:iw  of  course  lx?longs  rather  to  systematic 
Treatises  on  that  subject  than  to  a  Treatise  on  the 
Sieiice  of  Jurisprudence.  A  genend  description,  however, 
of  the  nature  and  results  of  this  Controversy  affords  the 
best  jM>ssible  meilium  for  pointing  out  the  precise  character 
of  the  liules  which  fonn  one  main  department  of  Inter- 
national I^w  and  for  indicating  the  Principles  which 
underlie  their  Creaticm  and  Administration. 

The  treatment  of  Persons  who  in  no  sense  whatever 
can  Ik»  ranked  as  "  Combatant^"  but  who,  frcmi  ac<udental 
Proximity  U^  the  scenes  of  Warlike  operations,  or  fnmi 
Ui^sidcnce  in  the  Enemv's  Territory,  or  from  intennixture 
otherwise  with  the  Population  or  t^oldiers  of  the  Enemy, 
are  likely  to  endure  in  a  peculiar  deg^^c  the  inc<m- 
veiiiences  of  Warfare  without  thereby  affecting  the  destiny 
(if  the  War,  is  tilso  becoming,  through  the  si>ecial  circum- 
stanrfs  of  M<Mlern  States  before  adverted  to,  a  matter 
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peculiarly  inviting  the  interference  of  International  Law. 
Many  Doctrines  on  this  subject,  especially  those  relating  to 
Merchants  Residing  in  the  Enemy's  country,  or  having 
Goods  or  Debts,  Private  or  Public,  due  to  them  in  that 
country,  have  long  been  established  with  a  tolerably 
general  and  steady  acquiescence.  The  main  points  to 
which  recent  attention  has  converged,  and  an  interest  of 
unprecedented  amount  (due  to  the  advanced  Material 
Civilisation  of  Modem  States)  has  attached,  concern  the 
treatment  of  the  Population  of  an  Enemy's  Territory  by  an 
Invading  Army.  This  Territory  may  be  temporarily 
Occupied  in  such  a  way  that  the  National  Government 
has  lost,  during  the  period  of  Occupation  by  the  Enemy,  all 
power  of  enforcing  its  Laws  in  that  part  of  its  Territory. 
The  Enemy  is  then  the  de  facto  Government.  Or  else 
the  Territory  may  only  be  travelled  over  in  the  progress 
of  a  March,  or  may  be  momentarily  occupied  for  some 
transitory  purpose,  as  for  repose  of  the  Troops,  or  for 
conducting  some  hasty  Military  operation.  In  the  first 
of  these  cases,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  assumption,  the  Enemy 
is  physically  the  Master  of  the  field,  it  is  on  every  ground 
in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient  for  the  Population  to 
continue,  on  their  part.  Warlike  proceedings,  or  to  engage 
in  desultory  Enterprises.  It  argues  no  disloyalty  in  them 
to  their  own  National  Government  to  recognise  fully  the 
existing  claims  of  the  Enemy  to  real  Obedience,  and  even 
to  perfect  Good  Faith  in  rendering  it.  Rather  should 
it  be  the  Policy  of  the  National  Government  to  encourage 
the  Population  of  the  Occupied  District  honestly  to  obey 
the  substituted  Authority  which,  for  a  brief  interval, 
succeeds  to  the  position  of  the  National  Government. 
On  such  an  understanding,  and  on  it  alone,  it  becomes 
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possible  (as  it  becomes  Morally  imperative)  for  the  Enemy 
to  perform  towards  the  Population  the  Duties  of  a 
provident,  intelligent,  and  humane  Government,  and  so 
to  save  it  from  the  miseries  of  Anarchy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  licence  of  a  Military  Despotism  on  the 
other. 

The  notion.of  Ocxiupation  of  the  Territory  of  its  Enemy 
by  an  Invading  Army  includes,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
both  that  of  a  settled  Possession  for  an  indefinite  though  not 
very  short  period  of  Time,  and  that  of  a  transitory  contact 
merely  incidental  to  the  prosecution  of  more  important  and 
ulterior  proceedings  elsewhere.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw 
the  line  between  these  different  species  of  Occupation,  and 
it  is  only  of  importance  to  do  so  because  different  Practical 
Questions  are  presented  according  as  a  given  Occupation 
by  an  Invading  Army  ratlier  approaches  the  more  settled 
or  more  transitory  species.  In  the  one  case,  as  has  been 
noticed,  the  Invaders  may  have  cast  upon  them  the  Ee- 
sponsibility  of  providing  a  Government  for  the  People, 
and  the  obvious  consequences  of  undertaking  this  task 
are  that  the  Invaders  succeed  to  all  the  legitimate  Powers 
previously  held  and  exercised  by  the  National  Executive 
Authority  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  Kevenue, 
and  for  carrying  out  the  Administration  of  Law.  The 
Invaders  will  also  naturally  hold  themselves  entitled  to 
fix  the  Amount  and  Mode  of  Collection  of  the  Eevenue, 
and  to  make  such  temporary  Changes  in  the  existing 
Laws  as  are  needed  to  enforce  their  own  Authority  and 
to  provide  for  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  their  own 
situation. 

As  the  Occupation  in  question  approaches  to  the  more 
transitory  species,  a  new  class  of  Questions  comes  into 
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consideration,  especially  in  respect  of  claims  to  "Pre- 
emption "  or  to  make  "  Eequisitions  "  for  the  support  of 
the  Army  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  It  is 
obvious  that  Claims  of  this  class  may  involve  in  their  prac- 
tical enforcement  the  grossest  Military  Tyranny  and  the 
most  unequally  distributed  Suffering.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Invasion  is  to  be  tolerated  at  all  as  a  necessary  incident 
of  War,  it  would  seem  hardly  possible  to  banish  altogether 
one  of  the  Conditions  without  which  it  could  not,  in  the 
multitude  of  cases,  be  attempted,  or  at  any  rate  persisted 
in.  All  then  that  can  at  present  be  hoped  for,  is  to 
reduce  to  Rules  as  humanely  constructed  as  possible  the 
exercise  of  the  Claim  to  "  Eequisitions."  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that  an  Invading  Army  must  at  least  have  the 
same  advantages  as  to  Billeting  Troops  and  to  making 
Eequisitions  as  are  possessed  by  the  Armies  of  the  State 
whose  Territory  is  invaded ;  else,  if  there  be  a  want  of 
exact  balance  between  the  advantages  enjoyed  on  either 
side,  the  sympathies  of  the  Population  will  always  be  in 
danger  of  being  directed,  in  the  long  run,  in  favour  of 
the  side  from  which  they  suffer  least.  The  system  of 
regular  Payment  for  Supplies  afforded  to  an  Army,  which 
is  gradually  becoming  universally  adopted  (in  theory,  if 
not  in  practice),  has  many  arguments  to  recommend  it, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  would,  on  many  accounts, 
be  the  most  reluctant  to  adopt  it.  In  the  first  place, 
it  turns  to  account  the  prudence  and  self-interest  of  the 
Inhabitants,  and  tends  to  render  them  subservient  to  the 

0 

welfare  of  the  Occupying  Army  (whether  Invading  or 
Defending),  instead  of  directly  antagonistic  to  it.  In  the 
second  place,  it  tends  to  secure  a  regular  Supply  of  Com- 
modities at  every  point  of  the  route,  each  District  co- 
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operating  with  the  rest,  while  none  are  exhausted  and 
none  are  exempted  from  Contribution.  In  the  third  phice, 
payment,  if  fair  and  honest,  affords  a  Common  Measure  by 
which  to  secure  an  equally  humane  and  considerate  treat- 
ment of  the  Inhabitants  by  the  Armies  of  both  the  Belli- 
gerent Governments,  so  that  the  incidental  disadvantages 
incurred  by  encountering  a  hostile  or  irritated  Population, 
the  existence  of  which  disadvantages  can  generally  have 
little  effect  on  the  real  destiny  of  the  War,  are  equally 
avoided  by  both. 

The  decided  steps  that  Public  Opinion  among  the 
States  of  Europe  is  now  taking  in  the  direction  of 
mitigating  the  evils  of  War  are  exhibited  in  nothing 
more  clearly  than  in  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1864,  and  of  the  Supplement  to  it  in  1868,  as  well  as  in 
the  practical  influence  these  Authoritative  expressions  of 
Opinion  have  already  had  upon  the  Practice  of  War. 
Twenty-two  States  signed  the  original  Convention,  and 
among  them  are  found  all  the  important  States  of  the 
World,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico.  The  revised  Convention  has  been  generally 
acquiesced  in,  though  not  formally  signed.  By  the  Con- 
vention of  1864  the  Neutrality  of  Ambulances  and  of 
Military  Hospitals  was  established,  and  they  were  placed 
under  the  common  Protection  of  both  Belligerents.  All 
Persons  engaged  in  tending  the  Sick  and  coming  to  their 
aid  were  equally  to  be  treated  as  Neutrals,  and  the  general 
duty  of  tending  and  curing  sick  or  wounded  Soldiers  was 
affirmed.  A  Flag  and  a  distinctive  Badge  for  those  so 
employed  were  determined  upon.  By  the  Supplementary 
Convention  of  lft68  it  was  agreed  that  wounded^Soldiers, 
on  being  healed,  ought  to  be  sent  to  their  homes,  on  con- 

0  o 
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dition  of  not  taking  up  arms  again  during  the  War,  and 
the  regulations  of  the  previous  Convention  were  extended 
to  the  consequences  of  Maritime  Wars.  By  a  Convention  in 
the  same  year,  1868,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  use  of  certain 
explosive  balls,  supposed  to  involve  extraordinary  cruelty, 
was  forbidden.  Other  Topics,  to  which  Modern  Inter- 
national Law  is  addressing  itself,  are  Restrictions  upon  the 
Claim  to  Bombard  open  Towns  or  Villages ;  to  Bombard  a 
Town  in  any  case  without  previous  Notice  sufficient  to 
enable  all  the  Non-combatant  part  of  the  Population  to 
withdraw  ;  to  Bombard  a  Town  in  any  case  further  than 
is  strictly  necessary  for  Strategic  purposes ;  and  to  seize 
Private  Property  as  Prize  of  War  on  taking  a  Town  after 
a  successful  Siege  or  Bombardment.  The  Consequences 
that  the  prevalent  voice  in  favour  of  making  Rules  like 
these  and  like  those  of  the  Convention  of  Geneva  is  Ukely 
to  have  on  the  Conduct  and  on  the  Frequency  of  Wars  form 
a  most  interesting  subject  of  conjecture.  Rules  such  as 
these  must  be  dictated  by  nothing  else  than  by  a  growing 
and  Popular  apprehension  of  the  true  meanmg  of  War. 
The  avenues  to  real  Knowledge  afforded  by  the  Public 
Press,  and  by  the  attendant  machinery  for  rai)idly  con- 
veying War  Intelligence  which  it  has  called  into  existence, 
and  rendered  one  of  the  most  noticeable  Characteristics 
of  Modern  Warfare,  cannot  but  divest  War  of  much  of 
its  adventitious  Majesty,  and  tend  to  exhibit  it  in  all  its 
naked  Deformity.  This  Deformity  is  none  the  less  to  be  put 
out  of  sight  because  some  of  the  greatest  Moral  qualities 
are  occasionally  called  into  exercise  in  the  actual  prose- 
cution of  War.  But  even  this  opportunity  of  developing 
virtue  is  confined  to  only  a  limited  Class  of  the  innume- 
rable Persons  who  are  called  to  engage  in  the  conflict. 
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For  the  rest  a  Modern  French  Novelist  has  described  in 
sufficiently  glaring,  though  not  exaggerated,  colours  tlie 
monotonous,  obscure,  and  almost  invariable  tale. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  estimate  the  probable 
Effect  which  the  humane  influence  that  International  Law 
has  undoubtedly  been  long  exercising,  and  is  now  affecting 
to  exercise  more  than  at  any  previous  period,  on  the 
Conduct  of  Wars,  is  likely  to  have  on  their  Frequency.  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  main  directions  in  which  Inter- 
national Ijaw  interferes,  are  :  (1.)  the  giving  definiteness 
and  precision  to  the  Limits,  whether  of  Time,  of  Space, 
or  of  Personal  Eesponsibility,  within  which  an  existing  War 
operates ;  (2.)  by  conferring  certain  Rights  on  Neutral 
States,  as  againj-t  Belligerent  States,  of  an  increasingly 
beneficial  charac^Utr  to  the  former,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  allow  the  usual  Commercial  relations  and  transactions 
of  those  Stiites  to  be  supported,  as  between  one  another, 
with  as  little  interference  as  possible  by  the  current  War ; 
(3.)  I)v  imposing  certain  Duties  on  Neutral  States,  in 
respect  of  the  licUigerent  States,  of  an  increasingly  stringent 
cliaracter,  the  puriK)8e  of  which  is  to  leave  the  Issue  of  the 
War  to  be  decided,  as  far  as  possible,  without  reference  to 
any  other  advantages  than  those  inherent  in  the  National 
Character,  WeiUth,  Structure,  and  Native  (as  opposed  to 
accidental)  Opportunities  of  the  States  at  War;  (4.)  by 
K«*stricting  the  Consequences  of  War  to  a  portion  of 
the  Population  of  the  two  Belligerent  States,  though 
the  process  of  distinguishing  this  portion  is  becoming 
con«»t4uitly  more  arduous,  and  nee<ls,  at  the  pn»sc»nt 
day,  the  intrcnluction  of  some  fresh  Rules  pcruliotly 
adapted  to  ilodem  exigencies  ;  and  (6.)  by  imposing  on 
IW-lligerent  ^ftates  certain  arbitrary  Limitations  in  the  use 
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of  their  actual  powers,  in  order  to  reduce,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  wide-spread  Personal  misery  which  War  must 
inevitably  cause. 

That  these  gradual  Modifications  in  the  Practice  of  War, 
as  carried  on  in  wholly  unciviUsed  countries,  have  been 
dictated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  Mankind,  and  that 
their  operation  has  largely  conduced  to  that  result,  it 
would  be  irrational  to  doubt.  Nevertheless,  if  these,  or 
any  of  these,  apparently  benevolent  Reforms  have  an  effect, 
however  imperceptible  and  insignificant  it  be,  tending  to 
facilitate  Wars,  the  general  advantage  gained  by  them  is 
not  wholly  unqualified.  But  even  shoidd  this  be  found  to 
be  the  case,  it  would  be  no  argument  for  recurring  to  the 
barbaric  Practices  of  a  cruel  Age.  It  would  only  suggest 
that  possibly  a  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  the 
real  and  the  apparent  value  of  certain  Mitigations,  which 
in  themselves  seem  the  most  attractive,  in  the  immediate 
horrors  of  War,  while  it  affords  a  warning  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  stop  short  at  efforts,  however  commend- 
able, to  lessen  those  horrors  and  not  to  wrestle  manfully 
with  the  Problem  of  the  Abolition  of  War  altogether.  It  is 
obvious,  for  instance,  that  the  immediate  tendency  of  some 
of  the  most  favourite  Modern  Reforms  in  the  Laws  of  War 
is  to  lessen  the  cogency  of  two  of  the  main  natural  Checks 
upon  the  occurrence  of  War.  These  Checks  are  the  sen- 
timents and  wishes  of  the  States  that  are  Ukely  to  be 
Neutral  in  the  event  of  a  War  breaking  out,  and  especially 
the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  Non-combatant  part,  that 
is,  the  overwhelming  majority,  of  the  Population  of  the 
States  on  the  verge  of  becoming  Belligerents.  In  the 
present  day.  indeed,  when  Communication  of  all  kinds  is  so 
rapid,  when  Diplomacy  is  becoming  an  open  and  popular 
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Mode  of  frank  Correspondence  instead  of  a  secret  and 
treacherous  Art,  and,  above  all,  when  direct  Popular 
influences  are  felt  so  powerfully  by  even  the  most  con- 
centrated Form  of  Political  Authority,  these  last-mentioned 
Checks  become  almost  omnipotent. 

If,  however,  the  newer  Laws  of  War  are  mainly  directed 
to  reserving  to  Neutral  States  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
Advantages  they  enjoy  in  times  of  Peace,  and  tend  to 
make  the  Non-combatant  part  of  the  Population  of  a 
Belligerent  State  sufler  as  little  as  possible  from  the  con- 
dition of  War, — to  that  extent,  in  either  case,  the  habit  of 
indifference  to  the  occurrence  of  War  might  seem  to  be 
encouraged. 

The  best  answer  to  these  arguments  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Fact  that,  in  any  case,  it  is  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Non-combatant  Population  which  is 
directly  affected  by  a  current  War,  and  that  it  is  only 
a  very  minute  class  of  interests  in  Neutral  States  that 
can  be  directly  affected  in  a  similar  way.  The  tendency 
of  the  Rules  in  question  is  only  to  distribute  the  affliction 
caused  by  War  equally  over  the  whole  Population  of  each 
Belligerent  State  and  of  Neutral  States,  so  as  to  exempt 
as  much  as  possible  those  in  Accidental  Proximity  to  the 
scene  of  War  from  bearing  an  undue  share  in  the  burdens 
of  the  War.  It  may  be  said  also  that  other  Bules, 
of  Modem  growth,  imposing  very  strict  Duties  on 
Neutrals  with  respect  to  furnishing  Assistance  to  either 
Belligerent,  are  sufficiently  oppressive  to  Neutrals  to  turn 
all  their  sympathies  steadily  in  favour  of  Peace.  It  is 
further  to  be  added  that  the  intensely  strained  System  of 
Commercial  Credit  in  Modern  Times,  on  the  stability  of 
which  nearly  all  States, — and  nearly  all  Persons  in  every 
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State, — have  the  most  vital  interest,  is  in  itself  quite  com- 
manding enougli  to  put  out  of  favour  any  Practice  like  that 
of  War,  the  direct  effect  of  which  is  to  introduce  all  kintb 
of  Disorder  of  the  most  incalculable  sort  into  the  operation 
of  the  rules  of  Supply  and  Demand,  and  to  substitute  the 
sort  of  reckless  selfishness,  to  which  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  Self-preservation  are  apt  to  give  rise,  for  tlie 
equable  and  steady  current  of  Honour  and  Good  Faith. 

It  can  scarcely  be  seriously  maintained, — though  it  has 
been  suggested, — that  Care  for  the  Wounded,  or  the  Dis- 
couragement of  the  use  of  Cruel  Implements  of  War  cau, 
by  reducing  its  horrors,  tend  to  promote  its  Frequency.  It 
may,  however,  be  a  matter  of  question  how  far  the 
general  use,  in  Modern  times,  of  a  highly  perfected  and 
widely  destructive  kind  of  Artillery  leads,  by  lessening  the 
Duration  of  Wars  and  by  precipitating  the  Issue  of  them, 
to  that  consequence.  Through  the  progress  of  Mecha- 
nical and  Chemical  Inventions,  and  through  the  appli- 
cation of  Steam  Power  to  Maritime  Warfare,  a  small  and 
temporary  advantage  in  some  purely  artificial  detail  may 
enable  one  State  to  take  another  by  surprise  in  such  a 
way  as  to  paralyse  it,  up  to  the  point  of  forcing  on  its 
acceptance  the  most  disastrous  Terms  of  Peace.  It  is 
then  obvious  that  the  degree  of  excessive  Eefinement  to 
which  the  Engines  of  War  are  now  capable  of  being 
brought  renders  the  entrance  upon  a  War  with  inordinate 
chances  of  success  a  matter  of  precise  calculation,  to  an 
extent  it  never  was  before.  This  points  to  two  Conclusions, 
each  of  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  general  persistence 
in  War  as  a  Mode  of  settling  International  Disputes.  One 
Conclusion  is  that  if  .the  event  can  be  calculated  before- 
liand  by  tlie  one  State,  it   may  be  also  by  the   other, 
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and  the  practical  Trial  of  the  Issue  thereupon  becomes  a 
superfluous  and  merely  ruinous  Enterprise.  Another 
Conclusion  is  that,  for  all  purposes  of  really  testing  the 
relative  Moral  Weight  or  even  the  Physical  Powers  and 
Srength  of  two  States,  War  is  more  and  more  decidedly 
disclosing  itself  to  be  an  Impotent  Method.  It  was  seen  in 
the  early  part  of  this  chapter  that  the  relative  Magnitude 
and  Influence  of  difierent  States  must  for  a  long  time  to 
come  undergo  considerable  Changes.  The  familiar  and 
only  too  seductive  Method  for  a  State  to  assert  its 
growing  preponderancy,  in  the  course  of  these  Changes, 
is  to  enter  upon  a  War  with  its  nearest  Rival.  So 
soon,  however,  as  it  becomes  widely  recognised  that 
temporary  success  in  a  single  War  depends  no  longa: 
on  the  possession  of  any  Morally  or  Politically  significant 
qualities,  but  solely  on  the  number  of  Persons  withdrawn 
from  Productive  Employments,  on  the  accident  of  a 
Mechanical  Invention,  or  on  the  skilful  selection  of  a  for- 
tuitously favourable  Opportunity,  it  cannot  be  but  that  a 
Sentiment  unfavourable  to  War  will  become  universal. 
There  are  other  phases  peculiar  to  Modem  International 
Law  which  will  co-operate  forcibly  in  the  propagation 
and  supix)rt  of  this  Sentiment.  Such  are  (1.)  more  strin- 
gent requirements  in  the  matter  of  Treaty  Obligations, 
coupled  with  increased  wariness  in  making  Treaties  and 
with  the  habit  of  communicating  a  share  of  the  Bespon- 
sibility  they  entail  to  all  Persons  in  the  Community ;  and 
(2.)  greater  power  of  general  Pacific  Combinations  for  the 
purpose  of  decisively  Punishing,  by  abstinence  from  all 
Intercourse  with,  any  Recalcitrant  State  which  forfeits  its 
claim  on  the  Advantages  of  Society  by  being  treacherous 
to  the  Duties  which  the  continued  eryoyment  of  those 
Advantages  implies. 
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It  is  not,  then,  in  any  Empirical  Macliinery, — ^to  be  con- 
stnicted  no  one  can  say  how, — nor  in  any  formal  though 
inefficacious  Eules  of  International  Law  that  the  prospecU 
of  an  "  Eternal  Peace  "  are  to  be  sought.  They  are  to  be 
Bought  in  the  Concurrence  of  a  Multitude  of  Conditions, 
the  presence  of  which  is  becx)ming  more  and  more 
obvious,  some  of  them  Moral  and  spontaneous,  others 
Physical  and  inevitable.  To  the  latter  belong  the  neces- 
sary and  sole  Modes  in  which  Modern  War  can  be 
carried  on  in  view  of  the  development  of  Physical  Science 
and  of  the  copious  resources  stored  up  in  recent  and  in 
forthcoming  Mechanical  Inventions.  To  the  former  Class 
of  Conditions  belong  (1.)  an  assured  and  widely  prevalent 
Belief  that  the  Issues  of  Wars  tend  less  and  less  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  relative  Moral  or  even  Physical  pre- 
ponderance of  either  of  two  States ;  (2.)  the  construction  of 
a  new  class  of  Treaties  between  States  whilst  they  are  free 
from  all  pressure  from  one  another  or  from  outside,  and 
whilst  contemplating  a  joint  Policy  of  Mutual  Defence  or  the 
Eecognition  among  themselves  of  Rules  based  on  a  higher 
standard  of  Morality  than  that  as  yet  otherwise  adopted  in 
International  Law  ;  (3.)  an  increased  Communication  of 
Eesponsibility,  in  all  matters  of  Foreign  Policy,  to  the 
wliole  Population  of  every  State,  under  such  wise  Restric- 
tions as  the  inherent  incapacities  of  loose  Popular  Bodies 
prescribe  ;  (4.)  a  general  and  determined  Resolution 
among  all  States  to  hold  the  Breaking  of  a  Single  Clause 
in  a  Treaty  by  any  State  as  a  Crime  deserving  instant 
and  condign  Punisliment  at  the  hands,  not  of  the  imme- 
diate Suflerers  alone,  but  of  all. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

GENERAL    PU08PECTS   OF   THE   SCIENCE   OF  JURLSPRUDENCX* 

There  are  in  the  present  condition  of  the  European 
States,  and  especially  in  that  of  England,  a  multitude  of 
circumstances  which  combine  to  make  the  Study  of 
the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  as  that  Science  has  been 
Systematically  examined  in  the  previous  chapters,  not 
only  a  matter  of  the  keenest  Interest  but  little  less  than 
an  indispensable  Necessity. 

It  is  notorious  that  within  the  last  half  century,  and 
not  least  within  the  last  decade  of  that  period,  a  Change 
lias  been  gradually  manifesting  itself  in  the  Conceptions  of 
Moral  and  Political  Right  and  Duty  as  prevalent  in  the 
Populations  of  the  several  States.  It  is  not  the  place  here 
either,  from  an  Historical  point  of  view,  to  investigate  the 
Causes  of  these  phenomena,  or,  from  a  Political  point  of 
view,  to  estimate  their  future  Political  beai*ings  for  good 
or  evil.  It  is,  however,  essential  for  the  present  purpose 
to  notice  and  describe  the  operation  of  these  general 
Causes  on  the  process  of  purely  Juridical  ideas  and  on 
the  Formal  Structure  of  Legal  Systems. 

The  Changes  here  indicated  may  be  briefly  characterised 
as  appearing  under  three  widely-spread  Forms.  The  first 
of  these  Forms  is  (1.)  an  entirely  novel  attitude  of  the 
Supreme  Political  Authority  in  respect  of  the  Persons 
who  are  the  Subjects  of  that  Authority.     The  second  of 
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them  is  (2.)  in  some  respects  the  correlative  of  the  former, 
though  having  a  far  wider  scope.  It  is  implied  in  die 
growing  notion  of  the  value  and  indestructibility  of  the 
purely  Moral  Claims,  or  so-called  ^Rights,  of  every 
Individual  Person  in  the  Community,  Man  or  Woman- 
Corresponding  with  these  Claims  there  is  also  becoming 
more  widely  and  more  fixedly  entertained  a  sense  of  the 
particular  Vocation  of  every  Individual  Man  and  Woman 
to  share  in  the  Duty  of  contributing  actively  to  the 
support  of  the  general  Life  of  the  Community  and  of 
training  all  their  Faculties  to  the  point  essential  to  enable 
them  adequately  to  perform  this  continuous  work.  Side 
by  side  with  this  advancing  Sentiment  of  individual  Eight 
and  Duty  an  indefatigable  spirit  of  Association,  in  every 
possible  shape  and  for  an  almost  endless  variety  of  objects, 
is  an  unmistakable  mark  of  the  present  era.  The  power 
that  is  latent  in  this  spirit,  or  almost  instinct,  of  Association 
is,  of  course,  indefinitely  magnified  by  the  numerous 
Mechanical  appliances  which,  in  Modern  times,  so  signally 
facilitate  Locomotion  and  the  rapid  intercommunication 
of  Thought. 

The  third  Form  (3.)  in  which  the  Change  which  is 
passing  over  European  Society  manifests  itself  is  closely 
related  to  the  other  two  and  yet  is  distinctly  separable 
from  them.  It  is  implied  in  the  rapid  development  of 
notions  of  Ownership,  especially  in  respect  to  Land,  which 
are  wholly  alien  from  all  the  deeply- rooted  Conceptions 
to  which  both  the  influences  of  Feudalism  and  of  Eoman 
Law  had  given  birth  and  continued  vitality. 

Now  looking  at  all  the  above  Classes  of  Facts  as  mere 
typical  Signs  of  a  vast  Political  Movement,  exhibiting 
it.self  differently  in  each  country  and  at  different  epochs 
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according  to  the  existing  preparation  for  it,  it  must  be 
anticipated  that  in  no  long  time  the  ancient  Legal  System 
of  every  State  in  Europe  will  undergo  profound  Modifi- 
cations and  that  these  Modifications  will  all  be  in  one  and 
the  same  direction.  In  the  actual  Progress  of  these 
contemplated  Changes  it  is  probable  that  strong  Kevo- 
lutionary  passions  and  reactionary  Prejudices  partaking 
of  every  shade  of  Ignorance  and  Selfishness  will  constantly 
meet  face  to  face  and  strive  for  the  mastery.  In  every 
State  there  are  materials  in  the  existing  heterogeneously- 
compounded  Ix^gal  System  for  any  dominant  Political 
Party  to  rally  round.  There  will  be  endless  and 
conistantly  recurring  danger  in  clinging  timidly  to  the 
mere  I^inguage  of  liaws,  however  familiar  that  Language, 
and  to  the  Fonnal  Institutions  of  Law,  however  venerable 
and  majestic.  On  everj'  side  the  Cr)%  indistinct  though  it 
be  and  drowned  in  other  voices,  will  be  for  a  Reality  and 
Truth  such  as  nothing  but  the  treasury  of  a  permanent 
and  universal  Science  can  im^Mirt.  The  Science  of 
Ethics,  laying  its  foundations  in  a  deep  introspection  of 
the  Constitution  of  Man  and  of  Human  Society,  will  have 
to  do  its  part.  But  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  if  not 
more  precious  than  its  indispensable  colleague,  will  be 
even  still  more  obviously  and  directly  in  request.  In  the 
courM*  of  unsettling  long-familiar  Institutions, — especially 
when  such  unsi»ttlcnicnt  is  accompanied  by  tempestuous 
storms  and  depends  on  the  co-operation  of  a  vast  number 
of  Persons  imperfectly  educated  and  unaccustomed  to 
si'lf-restraint, — large  Terms  and  vague  Principles  are  apt  to 
Ik*  bandicil  to  and  fro  as  missiles  all  the  more  hostile 
b^H-nusc  their  puqM>rt  seems  to  put  criticism  at  defiance. 
The  use  that  wa«»  made  at   imiMirtaut  Puliti<*ul  Crises  in 
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the  Past  of  such  phrases  as  "  the  Divine  Eight  of  Kings," 
the  "  Consent  of  the  People,"  the  "  Social  Contract,*'  and 
the  "Rights  of  Man,"  is  now  clearly  understood  and 
appreciated  by  every  sagacious  Historical  enquirer.  There 
are  still  sounding  on  every  side  phrases  which  are 
equally  ominous  and  generally,  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  use  them,  equally  destitute  of  precise  meaning.  Such 
are  "  Constitutional,"  "  Rights  of  Nationalities,"  "  Labour 
Representation,"  Women's  Rights,"  "  Establishment "  and 
"  Disestablishment,"  *'  Rights  of  Property,"  and  ^  Com- 
munism." Some  of  these  Cries  proceed  from  nothing 
better  than  an  impotent  clamour  after  some  unattainable 
good  of  which  those  who  utter  them  have  little  distinct 
Conception.  Others  of  them  proceed  from  a  helpless 
clinging  to  the  Past  or  from  an  over-buoyant  hope  in  an 
invisible  Future.  Others,  again,  have  the  profoundest 
significance,  and  no  doubt  prophetically  announce  the 
advent  of  a  Social  reconstruction  which  shall  render  the 
Moral  Freedom  of  each  Person  in  the  Commum'ty 
compatible,  to  an  extent  which  has  scarcely  yet  been 
guessed  at,  with  the  Moral  Freedom  of  all. 

Inasmuch  as  all  these  voices,  good  or  bad,  are  imme- 
diately directed  either  against  the  existing  Structure  of  a 
Nation's  Legal  System,  or  some  part  of  it,  or  against  the 
Mode  in  which  tliat  System,  or  that  part  of  it,  is  Admi- 
nistered, it  must  be  at  once  the  most  momentous  and  the 
noblest  Function  of  the  Jurist  to  interpret  ex  cathedrd 
the  true  meaning  of  the  voice  as  resident  in  the  actual  Lan- 
guage it  employs.  Whatever  his  own  Political  sympathies 
or  antipathies,  (and  they  need  not  be  less  warm  than  those 
of  other  men, — and  they  are  likely  enough  to  be  more  so, — ) 
he  has  lessons  to  teach  to  which  all  the  conflicting  Parties 
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will  only  too  thankfully  lend  an  ear.  He  has  first  of  all 
to  describe  strictly  and  accurately  what  is  the  real  Nature 
and  Operation  of  the  Laws  which  are  called  in  question. 
He  has  to  rescue  real  Facts  fix)m  the  glowing  drapery 
thrown  around  them  by  Popular  enthusiasm.  If  a  Mon- 
archical or  an  Aristocratic  phase  of  Government  be  re* 
sented,  it  is  for  him  to  distinguish  between  what  is  essential 
to  all  Forms  of  Government  and  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
one  in  question.  He  has  to  guard  one  Political  dis- 
sentient against  a  Fanaticism  which  is  blindly  rushing' 
upon  Anarchy ;  and  he  also  has  to  warn  another  to  beware 
of  the  spurious  Defences  of  existing  Institutions,  on 
grounds  which  are  only  accidental  to  them  in  their 
present  form,  and  are  equally  valid  in  foivour  of  any 
Institution  whatever  of  the  class  under  consideration. 
So,  again,  if  Laws  in  support  of  a  so-called  ^  Established 
Clmrch  "  are  denounced,  it  belongs  to  the  Jurist  to  point 
out  and  enumerate  the  actual  Laws  objected  to,  and 
possibly  to  determine  the  character  of  the  Laws  which 
would  be  required  for  their  efiectual  repeal.  He  would 
have  to  show  that  the  term  ^^  Establishment," — as  applied 
to  the  State  Patronage  of  a  special  Beligious  Faith, — has 
not  one  meaning  but  many,  and  that  these  meanings 
vary  in  difierent  Countries  and  at  different  Epochs. 
Always  and  everywhere  the  State  Patronage  of  a 
Beligious  Faith  will  have  reference  ;  (1.)  to  foivouring  the 
Profession  of  the  Faith  in  question  by  giving  certain  Civil 
Advantages  or  Immunities  to  the  Professors  of  it ;  (2.)  to 
instituting,  regulating,  or  favouring  a  Hierarchy  of  Mini- 
sters whose  province  it  is  to  recommend  the  ProfessioQ  of 
the  Faith,  and  to  conduct  the  Forms  of  Public  Worship 
which  it    contemplates;  and  (3.)  to  Protecting   the  in- 
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tegrity  of  the  Forms  of  Worship  by  enforcing  their 
Public  and  general  Use  and  discouraging  the  Use  of 
other  and  rival  Forms. 

The  Patronage  of  a  special  Religious  Faith  implies 
almost  of  necessity  the  presence  of  certain  Laws  directed 
to  these  several  ends.  The  Jurist  will  ascertain  in  what 
quarter  of  the  Legal  System  the  Laws  are  to  be  found. 
He  will  perhaps  find  some  of  them  prescribing  the  con- 
ditions for  Membership  of  the  Supreme  Political  Authority, 
that  is,  he  will  find  some  of  them  among  the  "  Laws 
relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Administration  of  the 
State."  He  will  find  others  among  the  special  Laws  for 
the  regulation  of  certain  Public  Coiporations ;  that  is, 
under  the  head  of  "  Laws  Affecting  Special  Classes  of 
Persons."  He  will  find  others  having  in  view  the  Listi- 
tution  and  Maintenance  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  under  the 
head  of  "Laws  of  Procedure."  He  will  find  others, 
again,  among  "  Laws  of  Ownership ;"  and  others,  lastly, 
among  "  Laws  of  Civil  Injuries  and  Crimes." 

Surely  nothing  can  tend  more  decisively  to  induce  a 
pause,  even  in  the  most  reasonable  haste,  than  an  exhaus- 
tive view  of  all  the  real  difficulties  attending  a  Eevolu- 
tionary  Change.  If  the  Change  be  valuable,  it  is  not 
the  sight  of  such  difficulties  which  will  daunt  its  most 
wortliy  advocates.  Bather  will  a  large-minded  and 
courageous  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  those  diffi- 
culties brace  up  his  energies  for  the  conflict,  and  enable 
him  to  set  at  defiance  the  unreal  and  phantasmagoric 
difficulties  disingenuously  placed  in  his  path  by  his 
antagonist. 

Amid.st  the  existing  inequality  of  Social  conditions  in 
respect  of  Wealth,  and  the  appalling  growth  of  a 
Pauper-Class    in  all  Modern  Stiites,  it  is  not    surprising 
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that  prevalent  Laws  of  Ownership,  especially  of  Owner- 
ship of  Land,  should  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  every 
wide-spread  Popular  Movement.  It  is  for  the  Political 
Economist  to  explain  some  of  the  general  Causes  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  Laws  of  Ownership  which  most 
savour  of  fostering  an  Inequality  of  Conditions.  It  is 
for  the  Moral  Philosopher  to  discuss  the  Moral  import- 
ance of  these  Inequalities,  and  possibly  to  suggest  grounds 
of  consolation  (if  any)  to  those  who  personally  suffer 
from  them.  But  it  is  the  appropriate  Function  of  the 
Jurist  to  ascertain  and  describe  what  the  actual  Law* 
objected  to  are  in  truth,  and  what  is  the  real  Bange  of 
their  Operation.  He  will  be  called  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  essential  to  every  Right  of  Ownership  as  such, 
and  what  is  the  peculiar  Characteristic,  either  in  their 
Nature  or  their  Extent,  of  the  Rights  objected  to.  He 
may  have  to  point  out  that  the  most  liberal  Theory  of 
Community  of  Goods  that  ever  was  devised  implied  the 
Existence  of  certain  Rights  of  Ownership.  Otherwise  the 
Society  in  which  the  Practice  of  the  Theory  prevailed 
could  have  no  secure  Possession  of  the  Things  necessary 
for  their  support,  as  against  the  violent  and  selfish  Tres- 
passers from  without  upon  its  Security ;  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  Society,  but  for  the  existence  of  such  Rights, 
implied  if  not  expressed,  the  weakest  member  must  be 
from  moment  to  moment  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest. 
In  this  way,  the  Jurist  teaches,  it  may  be  the  Quality,  but 
can  never  be  the  Fact,  of  Laws  of  Ownership  against  which 
opposition  must  be  directed.  It  is  equally  easy  to  construct 
a  System  of  Law  which  shall  favour  Individual  Ownership, 
Family  Ownership,  Village  Ownership,  or  Ownership  on 
a  still  more  broad  and  Socialistic  basis.  It  is  for  the 
Politician  ultimately  to  judge  which  Mode  of  Ownership 
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he  shall  gradually  introduce  or  constantly  encourage. 
But,  in  search  of  new  and  different  Laws  of  Ownership,  to 
decry  all  Laws  of  Ownership  in  themselves  is  to  introduce 
a  barbaric  reign  of  Selfishness  and  brute  Force  in  the 
name,  it  may  be,  of  a  most  attractive  vision  of  Human 
Brotherhood. 

In  an  early  chapter  of  this  Work  it  was  noticed  that 
the  Prevalent  Legal  Relations  of  Men  and  Women  to  each 
other   in  European  countries  could  not   be    treated  as 
Necessary  and  Essential.     It  happens  indeed  that  Laws 
affecting  to  regulate  the  mutual  Relations  of  the  Sexes  to 
eacli  other  have  been,  in  all  countries,  more  completely 
determined  by  unreasoning  Instincts,  and  even  by  savage 
Usages,  than  any  other  Laws  whatever.     Owing,  also,  to 
the  marvellous  Tenacity  and  CompUcation  of  Sentiments 
which  at  once  embarrass  this  matter,  there  are  no  Laws 
which  are  so  difficult  to  change.     Here,  more  than  any- 
where else,  the  Modes  of  Feeling  of  the  whole  Community 
have  to  undergo  a  decisive  alteration  before  bare  Logical 
reasoning  on  the  subject  can  be  so  much  as  even  tolerated. 
Criticism  of  the  present  Law  can  only  avail    if  accom- 
panied by  an  ever-widening  and  deepening  Apprehension 
of  the   true   condition  of  things   which   Law  promotes 
and  substantiates.     In  order  to  bring  about  a  beneficial 
Change  in  the  Law,  a  clear  and  popular  Conception  must 
be  formed  of  what  is  wanted  in  the  Future,  together  with 
a  precise  Recognition  of  the  Limits  of  the  Provinces  of  Law 
and  Moral  Authority  to  be  observed  in  providing  for  that 
Future.     The  customary  Form  in  which  English  writers 
have  propounded  the  Problem  involved  in  the  present 
enquiry  has  been  the  following.     It  has  been   noticed 
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that  in  all  Countries  and  all  Times  (with  the  rarest  excep- 
tions) Woman  has  been  treated,  both  Socially  and  Legally, 
jis  in  nearly  every  respect  Subordinate  and  Inferior  to 
Man.  Public  Opinion,  Domestic  Manners,  Political  Insti- 
tutions, and  Positive  Laws  have  unanimously  stamped 
and  riveted  this  Conception  of  the  inequality,  for  nearly 
every  purpose,  of  the  two  Sexes.  It  has  been  argued  upon 
these  Facts  that  (1.)  this  Historical  Subordination  of  one 
Sex  to  the  other  was  the  result  of  nothing  else  than  a 
gross  and  arbitrary  Usurpation  of  Power  on  the  part  of 
the  Physically  Strong  over  the  Physically  Weak;  that 
(2.)  whatever  actual  Differences  exist  at  this  day  between 
the  Mental  and  even  some  of  the  Physical  capacities  of 
Men  and  Women,  all  such  Differen(!es  may  reasonably  be 
attributed  at  least  as  much  to  the  Fact  of  such  Diversities 
of  Social  and  Political  Treatment  as  to  Difference  of  Phy- 
sical Structure,  or  to  any  other  actual  Differences  of  a  less 
palpable  kind;  and  that  (3.)  if  hereafter  Women  be 
treated  for  the  purposes  of  Law,  of  Political  action,  and 
of  Social  existence  in  the  same  way  exactly  as  Men,  the 
Differences  between  the  Sexes  will  or  may  be  finally 
reduced  to  the  smallest  appreciable  amount 

Now,  the  Historical  Facts  assumed  in  the  above  reason- 
ing are  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  Cause  found  for  those 
Facts  in  the  tyrannical  and  selfish  habits  of  Men  is  a  "  true 
cause"  likewise.  There  lurks,  however,  a  very  serious 
and  pernicious  error  in  the  implied,  though  not  always 
expressed,  propositions  to  the  effect  that  Differences  be- 
tween the  Sexes  are  in  themselves  an  evil,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  Equal  and  Uniform  Legislation  for  the  two 
Sexes  is  to  eradicate  those  Differences  rather  than  to 
deejKjn  and  to  intensify  them.    It  is  here  contended,  on  the 

II  II 
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other  haiit],  that  (1.)  while  tlit  existing  Inequality  b^ifwcen 
the  Sexes  is  a  cruel  and  dangerous  imposition  dating  from 
the  most  barbarous  Times,  nevertheless  Difference  betweMi 
the  Sexes,  in  the  nature,  function,  and  quality  of  Mind 
and  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  Bodily  Structure,  is  an  element  in 
the  constitution  of  Social  Life  so  precious  and  excellent 
that,  apart  from  the  plenary  Eecognition  of  it,  any  high 
degree  of  Civilisation  would  be  simply  impossible.  It  is 
here  insisted,  again,  (2.)  that  Legislation  has  hitherto 
erred  by  confiising  the  tnie  character  of  the  Differences 
separating  the  Sexes,  and  that  only  by  the  greatest 
attainable  Uniformity  of  Legislation  for  both  Sexes  ran  the 
essential  Differences  between  them  manifest  and  express 
themselves  in  the  most  effectual  ami  unmistakeable  way. 

Contrasting  a  very  Primilive  state  of  Society  with  a 
highly  advanced  one,  the  former  is  seen  to  be  compoaed 
of  elements  atomic,  mutually  repulsive,  hatefiil,  and  hating 
one  annther.  The  latter  is  pervadal  by  Facts  and  Notions 
implying  every  degree  and  kind  of  Iteciprocity  of  Func- 
tion, of  Mutuality  of  Sentiment,  and  of  Eelationships  inde- 
finitely Multiplied  in  the  most  Variegated  Forms. 

These  last  Facta  and  Notions  are  not  confined  to  the 
grosser  fields  of  Economic  Policy  or  merely  Social  Co- 
operation. The  whole  Life  of  the  Nation,  in  its  subtlest 
form,  hangs  in  suspense  upon  them.  A  thousand  kinds 
of  sensibility  are  kept  in  assiduous  action  through  nothing 
else  than  their  prevalence.  It  is  not  only  that  under  these 
Social  conditions  men  and  women  do  more  work  and  do 
it  more  quickly  and  effectually,  but  that,  in  and  through 
the  very  process  of  working,  they  learn  to  experience  an 
indefinite  number  of  mysterious  emotions  in  respect  of 
each  other  which,  in  their  aggregate,  constitute  the  Cor- 
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poratc  eiierf^y  of  the  Nation.  Politics,  Law,  Industrial 
and  Commercial  interests,  as  well  as  literature  and  the 
conscious  Communication  of  Thought  in  all  forms,  are 
only  the  cloaks  and  instruments  of  this  magnificent, 
though  constantly  secluded,  activity.  This  illimitable 
range  of  reverberating  Sentiments  is  the  most  character- 
istic product  and  last  expression  of  Social  Organisation  at 
its  culminating  point.  The  History  of  a  progressive 
Nation  is  the  story  of  its  efforts  to  reach  this.  So  far  as 
it  has  failed  to  reach  this,  so  far  is  it  yet  removed  from 
the  last  attainments  of  Civilisation. 

Now  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  allege  that  the  main 
lever  by  which  a  Nation  is  lifted  out  of  its  Primitive 
savagery  is  Difference  of  Sex.  This  is  the  sole  discipli- 
nary Fact  which,  in  addition  to  the  ruder  one  implied  in 
the  necessity  of  Dividing  Labour,  serves  to  teach  a  Primi- 
tive Itace  that  Human  Society  is  not  a  sum  of  competinpj 
atoms,  each  servilely  reproducing  another,  but  that,  rather 
resembling  a  building,  a  v^etable  product,  or  an  animal 
body,  it  is  made  up  of  reciprocally  operative  parts,  no 
one  of  which  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole,  and  no  one  of  which  can  dispense  with  any  one 
of  the  rest.  In  Primitive  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of 
Children,  irregular  and  undisciplined  as  these  Facts  are  at 
the  first,  lessons  are  being  ever  noiselessly  taken  in, 
through  the  hourly  play  of  the  simplest  and  tenderes.t 
emotions,  which  become  gradually  crystallised  into  Na- 
tional Sentiments,  and  which  nothing  short  of  the  most 
obnoxious  Laws  and  Institutions  can  succeed  in  crushing 
out. 

It  is  quite  tnie  that  in  their  ignorance  Legislators, reflect- 
ing too  often  the  woi^^t  and  not  the  best   Conceptions  of 
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their  day,  have  done  what  in  them  lay  to  confound  the  true 
Differences  of  Sex.   These  Differences  are  jEax  too  deep  and 
subtle  to  admit  of  the  application  of  coarse  methods  of 
Legal  description  and  forcing.     Every  Law  or  Political 
Institution  that  has  fixed  and  perpetuated  any  Differences 
between  Men  and  Women,  except  by  way  of  Recognising 
Marriage  as  the  foundation  of  Family  Life  or  by  way  of 
Protecting  Physical  Weakness,  has  retarded  Civilisation, 
The  Truth  is,  that  the  Fact  of  Opposition  of  Sex,  so  far 
from  being  an  evil  in  itself,  is  the  source,  centre,  and  sym^ 
bolic  Image  of  all  the  other  Oppositions  from  the  Multipli- 
cation  of  which  a  Nation  grows  to  maturity.  The  question 
of  questions  for  a  wise  Politician  is  how  to  legislate  so  as 
to  remove  all  the  Physical  barriers  which  impede  the  free 
play  upon  each  other  of  all  such  Oppositions, — ^whether  the 
Oppositions  be  due  to  contrarieties  of  Structure,  Situation, 
Dispoi-ition,  or  Competitive  interest.     Above  all,  the  most 
diligent  care  has  to  be  taken  that  Laws  do  not  help  in 
crystallising  the  partial  and  pauperised  Conceptions  of  a 
passing  day.     The  Politician  cannot  too  anxiously  guard 
himself  against  the  temptation  of  trying  to  do  by  violence 
wh\it  can  alone  be  brought  about  by  the  healthy,  though 
sj^stematic,  action  of  native  Human  forces.     His  work  is 
to  enable  and  to  facilitate,  not  to  hamper  and  to  provoke. 
Excepting  the  case  of  Marriage  and  of  the  occasional  need 
of  special  Protection  due  to  real  Physical  Weakness,  the 
sole  roots  of  exceptional  Legislation  for  Women  have 
been  either  a  belief  in  an  absolute  Inferiority  of  one  Sex 
to  the  otlier,  or  else  a  series  of  impotent  efforts  to  map 
out,  by  arbitrary  prescription,  the  several  regions  of  Men's 
and  Women's  occupations  and  interests.    In  either  case  the 
luiderlying  assumptions  liave  been  false  and  disastrous. 
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In  the  fin?t  ])lace,  whatever  ap|)arent  Inferiority  attaches 
to  Women  eitlier  is  only  another  name  for  the  pecnliarity 
of  nervous  structure  which  renders  a  Woman's  true 
Strength  less  palpable  to  the  coarse  intellie^euce  of  the 
vulgar,  or  else  may  be  properly  attributed  to  the  tyranni- 
cal and  contemptuous  Treatment  to  which,  during  the 
infancy  of  National  Life,  Women  in  all  countries  have 
been  submitted. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  hopeless  and  suicidal  effort 
to  attempt  to  prescribe  by  Lt»gal  Limitations  of  any  kind, 
direct  or  indirect,  the  functions  of  the  Sexes  severally. 
This  has  sufficiently  appeared  from  considerations  of  the 
following  description.  Those  who  believe  most  vehemently 
in  the  actual  Opposition  of  the  two  Sexes  to  each  other,and 
who  look  to  the  innumerable  and  indefinite  Reactions  of  the 
two  Sexes  upon  each  other  as  the  sole  ground  and  pos- 
sibility of  Civilisation,  are  entitled  to  maintain  that  this 
Oi)position  and  these  Reactions  must  be  allowed  freely  to 
exhibit  themselves,  throughout  life,  in  the  most  minute  und 
subdivided  departments  of  Thought,  of  Feeling,  and  of 
Action.  It  is  a  desertion  of  this  position  to  attempt  rudely  to 
distinguish  between  one  class  of  matters  and  occupations  as 
exclusively  belonging  to  Men,  and  another  as  exclusively 
belonging  to  Women.  Even  did  such  a  distinction  really 
exist,  any  effort  to  express  it  in  Law  could  only  be  directed 
by  the  coarse  estimate  of  a  particular  set  of  Lawmakers, 
actuated  by  the  Sentiments  common  in  their  own  Age. 
The  Law,  being  once  made,  creates  a  need  for  itself,  and 
Men  and  Women  gradually  become  unfitted  for  the  tasks 
from  which  they  are  forcibly  expelled. 

The  injurious  effects  of  shutting  out  Women  from  large 
regions  of  interest  have  told  quite  as  heavily  upon  Men  as 
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iipoii  Women  themselves.  There  are  many  pressing 
questions  of  Social  Order  and  Progress  which  Men  have 
become  incompetent  to  gaze  upon  in  their  true  colours, 
from  the  life-long  habit  of  never  discussing  them  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Women,  nor  hearing  them  discussed  by  Women. 
The  result  is  that  vicious  Legislation,  thus  proceeding 
solely  upon  Men's  view  of  the  matter,  goes  far  to  per- 
petuate itself.  Bad  Laws  are  made ;  the  Sexes  are  driven 
more  and  more  asunder ;  and, — in  the  place  of  a  high 
Social  Unity  being  perfected  through  a  Development  of 
true  Differences  and  Oppositions, — false  or  imaginary 
Differences  are  intensified,  and  there  are  opened  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  Body  Politic  startling  gaps  which  nothing 
short  of  a  wholesale  sacrifice  of  the  most  cherished  and 
antiquated  superstitions  about  the  several  functions  of 
Men  and  Women  can  ever  close. 


The  above  considerations,  discursive  or  desultory  as 
they  may  at  first  sight  seem,  are  of  essential  value,  not  only 
to  illustrate  the  deep  and  subtle  relations  to  each  other 
)f  the  formal  Structure  and  the  Material  contents  of  Legal 
Systems, — that  is  of  Jurisprudence  and  of  Legislation, — 
but  to  point  out  the  true  and  almost  empty  place  which,  in 
the  process  of  the  Eeconstruction  of  European  Society,  the 
Science  of  Jurisprudence  is  destined  to  occupy.  Besides  this 
more  general  work,  the  value  and  influence  of  which  will  be 
rather  indirect  and  silent  tlian  obtinsive,  there  are  in  Europe 
generally, — and  in  some  of  its  States  particularly, — certain 
tasks  in  relation  to  Improvements  in  the  Structure  and 
Administration  of  Legal  Systems  in  which  the  Jurist 
already  is,  or  will  shortly  bo,  invited  to  take  a  prominent 
part. 
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Among  these  tasks  is  that  called  CodijicatioHy  which 
may  be  described  as  "  the  Process  of  liepublishing  in  an 
Authoritative  and  Systematised  Form  the  whole  existing 
Contents  of  a  Legal  System."  The  common  notion  of  Codi- 
f  cation  generally  also  includes  the  filling  up  of  accidentally 
vacant  gaps,  through  fresh  Legislation  suggested  by  the 
Codifier. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
on  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  the  German  States  which 
he  had  occupied,  the  question  was  seriously  debated  by 
the  most  eminent  Jurists  of  the  most  illustrious  Modem 
Juridical  School  whether  the  Code  introduced  by  Napoleon 
should  or  should  not  form  the  permanent  Basis  of  a  com- 
plete Reconstruction  of  the  National  System  of  Law.  In 
discussing  this  question  the  Problem  has  generally  been 
misstated,  and  the  arguments  alleged  on  either  side  of  the 
controversy  in  Germany  have  been  either  perverted  or 
misunderstood.  In  the  first  place,  the  Problem  for  Ger- 
many was,  from  every  point  of  view,  a  Special  one.  The 
Political  and  Social  circumstances  were  Sp^ial  and  have 
not  had  their  parallel  in  any  other  country.  The  Situation 
and  Structure  of  the  whole  Legal  System, — consisting  as  it 
did,  of  the  several  elements  of  (1.)  the  Common  Gennaii 
Law,  created  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the  Boman  and 
the  Canon  Law,  (2.)  the  Provincial  or  Customary  Law 
of  the  several  States,  and  (3.)  the  already  partially 
Codified  Law  (for  some  States), — were  special,  and  inap- 
plicable for  purposes  of  aflTording  an  example  elsewhere. 
In  the  second  place,  though  the  great  leaders  of  the  con- 
troversy, Savigny  and  Thibaut,  were  held  to  represent 
respectively  the  so  called  "Historical "  and  "Philosophical" 
Schools,  these  epithets  must  not  be  pressed  so  as  to  import 
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too  great  a  divergence  between  those  eminent  men.  No 
doubt  it  was  more  consonant  with  the  temper  of  Savigny 
to  pay  deference  to  irrefragable  Historical  Facts  and  to  the 
even  course  of  a  self-directed  Development.  To  Thibaut 
a  mere  Logical  necessity  would  seem  more  peremptory 
in  its  claims  than  even  the  most  fixed  and  inveterate 
Usages.  But  both  these  men  were  far  too  erudite  to  ignore 
Facts  Past  or  Present,  and  both  of  them  too  patriotic 
to  close  their  eyes  to  the  glaring  needs  of  their  countiy. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  situation  of  Germany  and 
the  competition  of  various  Systems  of  Law  was,  at  the 
Time,  peculiar,  if  not  unparalleled.  Nevertheless  the 
arguments  used  by  Savigny  are,  when  thoroughly  imder- 
stood,  identical  with  the  most  valid  arguments  against 
Codification  in  England  in  the  present  day.  The  arguments, 
in  fact,  are  so  strong  that  nothing  but  urgent  Practical 
Convenience,  with  all  its  losses  in  point  of  Theory  and  of 
Principle,  can  suffice  to  controvert  them. 

It  is  true  in  England  as  it  was  in  Germany, — and  as  it 
has  been  in  all  countries  in  which  the  System  of  Eoman 
Law  has  either  never,  or  has  only  at  some  very  remote 
period,  been  arbitrarily  imposed  on  the  Population, — 
that  the  existing  Legal  System  has  evolved  itself  directly 
out  of  the  whole  Life,  Spirit,  Temper,  Social  Institutions, 
I^uigiiage,  Keligion,  and  Manners  of  the  whole  People. 
The  Character  and  Modes  of  this  Evolution  have  impressed 
themselves  not  only  on  the  bare  Structure  of  the  System, 
and  on  the  more  definite  Eights  and  Duties  which  it  creates, 
but  on  its  minutejit  lineaments  ;  on  every  part  of  its  Admi- 
nistration ;  on  the  Logical  Methods  alone  recognised  as 
a|)plicable  to  its  Interpretation;  and  above  all  on  the 
Normal  Principle  of  its  Growth. 
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It  tlius  comes  about  that  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
such  a  System  as  the  above  in  all  its  length,  breadth,  and 
infinite  ramifications,  presupposes  a  studious  devotion  of 
no  ordinary  kind  and  extended  o\'er  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  lifetime.  It  is  obvious  that  so  subtle  and 
multiform  a  System,  breathing,  as  it  does,  the  very  atmo- 
sphere of  Popular  Life  such  as  it  is  and  has  been,  can  only 
be  inspired  by  long  Personal  contact  with  the  System  in 
its  actual  working,  and  must  be  misapprehended  or 
entirely  lost  sight  of  through  the  use  of  any  merely 
Formal  description  of  it,  in  however  skilful  Language  the 
description  be  attempted. 

From  this  will  be  understood  the  Class  of  Objections  to 
C!odification, — enforced  so  strongly  by  Savigny  and  appli- 
cable to  much  of  English  Law  in  the  present  day, — founded 
on  the  sort  of  natural  antipathy  which  may  be  held  to 
exist  between  Law  having  its  roots  mainly  in  the  Custo- 
mary Usages  of  the  People,  and  Law  professing  to 
represent  an  exact  translation  of  those  Usages  into  a 
Written  Code.  The  objection,  of  course,  was  far  stronger 
for  Germany  than  it  could  be  for  England  at  this  day. 
It  was  proposed  in  Germany  to  impose  on  the  People  an 
entirely  alien  Code,  not  so  much  as  professing  to  repre- 
sent, in  its  Structure  or  in  its  Materials,  the  Native  Habits 
of  the  People.  In  England  the  suggestion  simply  is  to 
embody  the  whole  existing  Law,  to  whatever  Source  it 
owes  its  existence,  in  a  compendious  Written  Form, 
every  effort  being  exerted  to  make  the  Language  corres- 
pond with  and  reproduce  the  finest  Modifications  of  the 
Unwritten  Rules. 

.    But  another  leading  Objection  to  Codification,  applicable 
in   a  higher  degree  than  the  last  to  the  case  both  of 
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Gorinaiiy  and  of  England,  ia  founded  on  the  supposed 
inherent  imperfections  of  Language  as  a  vehicle  for 
Lttw.  It  is  held  truly  that  every  Law  must  be  General  in 
its  cliaracter  and  ready  to  cover  a  multitude  of  Acts 
which,  at  the  time  of  making  the  Law,  cannot  be  specifi- 
cally described.  This  is  not  only  because  the  Modes  of 
counteracting  the  Will  of  the  Legislator  cannot  be  dis- 
tinctly foreseen ;  inasmuch  as  this  is  an  incident  of  all 
Liiw  whatsoever,  however  expressed, — according  to  the 
ancient  adage,  Cur  cre$cunt  kges^  crescit  in  orbe  scelm. 
The  objection  rather  proceeds  from  a  belief  that  the  trans- 
actions of  Mankind  are  so  manifold  and  the  Events  so  infi- 
nitely diversified  that  the  meshes  of  Written  language  are 
in  all  cases  too  large  and  coarse  exactly  and  unfailingly 
to  include  them  in  the  course  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Law.  It  is  held  that  Unwritten  Law, — taking  the  form 
either  of  Traditional  Principles  of  Interpretation  handed 
down  from  one  generation  of  Lawyers  and  Judges  to 
another ;  or  of  silent  and  implicit  Eules  obediently  fol- 
lowed in  a  long  series  of  Judicial  Decisions ;  or  of  mul- 
titudinous Popular  Usages,  recognised  with  greater  or 
less  regularity  by  Judges  in  the  course  of  Declaring  the 
Law, — has  in  the  above  respects  certain  inherent  and 
incommunicable  Advantages  to  which  no  Written  Law  or 
Written  System  of  Law  can  ever  pretend.  For  instance. 
Unwritten  Law  of  the  character  just  described,  not 
being  hemmed  in  by  the  somewhat  imperious  Restrictions 
of  Formal  Terms  and  Grammatical  sentences,  is  said  to 
have  a  phability  or  an  elasticity  just  suflScient  to 
admit  of  its  reaching  the  most  minute  Modification  in  an 
unforeseen  state  of  Facts  without  involving  any  peri- 
lous amount  of  Vacillation  and  Uncertainty.  In  the  use 
of  this  argument  it  is  im])hcd  that  a  Rule  of  Law  may  be 
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greater,  wider,  and  deeper  than  any  possible  Expression 
of  it ;  and  that  either  it  is  capable  of  being  passed  on 
from  one  generation  of  Lawyers  and  Judges  to  another 
without  any  perceptible  loss  in  its  true  import,  or  that, 
where  not  so  capa1)le,  it  only  undergoes  such  infinitesimally 
small  and  deUcately  graduated  Modifications  in  a  bene- 
ficial direction  as  to  make  this  a  fi*esh  point  of  favourable 
contrast  between  such  an  Unwritten  Rule  and  any  Written 
Kule,  however  skilfully  elaborated. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  even  were  the 
Advantages  of  Unwritten  I^aw, — as  opposed  to  Written 
Law, — ^generally  less  signal  than  on  the  above  grounds 
they  are  believed  to  be,  still  there  are  to  be  found  in  a  sole 
and  excessive  reliance  on  Written  I^w  certain  inherent 
Disadvantages  which,  however  much  they  may  be  quahfied, 
can  never  be  entirely  got  rid  of.  In  the  firet  place.  Written 
Ijaw  implies  the  absolute  Exclusion  of  every  other  class  of 
authoritative  Evidence  of  the  I-aw  outside  the  Written 
lA.»tter  of  the  Law.  This  hits  two  iin{x>rtant  Consequences. 
( )ne  is  that  no  Judge,  in  interpreting  a  Rule  of  Law,  can 
allow  himself  to  be  l>ound  in  any  but  the  most  indirect 
manner  by  the  Principle  of  Interpretation  adopted  by  his 
IVedecessors  or  by  his  Contemporaries.  From  this  cause  is 
likely  to  flow,  not  only  indefinite  Vacillation  in  the  Con- 
^t  ruction  of  Rules  of  Law,  but  a  corresponding  amount  of 
dangerous  Uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  Public  and  of 
Suitors  as  to  the  existence  and  quality  of  tlie  Rules  them- 
H*lvc>s.  This  pra<*tical  inconvenience  is  said  to  Ix)  much 
experiencetl  in  France  ;  though  there  are  many  influence's, 
i^jKJcially  those  due  to  the  Works  of  the  eminent  Com- 
uientatoi-s  on  the  Code,  which  tend  to  diminish  its  natural 
cflect. 

The  other  Con^equencc  of  this  exclu^nivc  reliance  on 
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the  Written  Text  is  the  negative  side  of  the  Consequence 
alieady  noted.  If  the  Judge  is  not  entitled,  nor  even 
allowed,  to  be  guided  by  the  Opinions  of  his  Predecessors, 
by  prevalent  Modes  of  Legal  Thought,  or  by  a  Traditional 
meaning  impressed  upon  Technical  Terms,  a  strain  is  put 
on  the  power  of  Verbal  Expression  which,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  too  feeble  to 
support.  Language,  at  the  best,  is  only  a  very  imperfect 
Medium  for  the  CSommunication  of  Thought ;  and  though 
the  Thoughts  which  ultimately  take  the  Form  of  Laws  are 
generally  of  the  simplest  kind  and  have  reference  to  the 
commonest  and  least  perplexed  Relations  of  Mankind 
with  one  another,  still  the  Eecords  of  every  Court  of 
Justice  declare  the  Fact  that  there  is  scarcely  any  Topic 
productive  of  more  interminable  Logical  Controversies 
than  the  Meaning  and  Applicability  of  Laws.  It  is  thus 
felt  that  to  attempt  to  comprise  the  whole  bulk  of  a  Legal 
System  within  the  compass  of  Written  Eules  must  either 
result  in  the  introduction  (for  a  vast  class  of  Matters)  of 
that  sort  of  Anarchy  which  follows  from  the  absence  of 
all  certain  Eules  whatever ;  or  else  must  reintroduce,  under 
the  name  of  Judicial  Interpretation,  all  the  Irresponsibility, 
without  the  Eegularity  and  Publicity,  incident  to  the 
Modes  of  ascertaining  the  Law  which  it  is  the  distinct 
object  of  the  Code  to  exclude  and  suppress. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  alleged  that  even  were  a  Code 
a  satisfactory  Compendium  of  the  existing  Law,  and  were 
it  not  open  to  objections  on  the  score  of  Uncertainty  and 
Vacillation  in  its  Construction,  nevertheless,  from  its  very 
nature,  it  opposes  a  standing  Barrier  to  the  natural 
Development  and  Growth  of  Law.  However  minute  and 
almost  insensible  the  Modification  is  that  is  needed  in 
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order  to  meet  a  constantly  recurring  set  of  Facts  which 
the  Ijanguage  of  the  Code  can  by  no  process  of  Interpreta- 
tion be  made  to  cover,  there  is  no  resource  but  either  to 
abstain  from  giving  any  Judgment  whatever,  or  to  refer  to 
the  Supreme  Political  Authority  (or  to  any  Delegates  they 
may  choose  to  nominate  for  the  purpose),  for  a  Formal 
Reconstruction  of  the  Code.  The  result  is  said  to  be  that 
whereas  true  Law  has  a  Normal  and  Spontaneous  Principle 
of  Growth  peculiar  to  itself,  and  whereas  it  is  con- 
stantly modified  by  the  slowly-changing  Necessities  and 
the  widening  Moral  Conceptions  of  the  day,  under  the 
freezing  influence  of  a  Code  it  is  stiffened  and  solidified 
into  an  unnatural  consistency  and  can  only  undergo  any 
change  whatever  by  violent  and  artificial  Processes. 

The  topic  of  Codification  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  the 
province  of  the  Jurist,  and  the  Prospects  of  the  Science 
of  Jurisprudence  are  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  Method 
in  which  the  task  of  Codification  is  proceeded  with,  if  at 
all,  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  that  it  has  been  thought 
worth  while  to  place  in  the  strongest  possible  light, — 
even  at  the  risk  of  exaggerating, — every  one  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  employed,  in  England  or  else- 
where, by  the  ablest  opponents  of  Codification.  The 
plausible  reasons  in  favour  of  Codification,  such  as  those 
based  upon  the  advantage  of  discountenancing  "  Judge^ 
made"  Law,  of  giving  Publicity  to  the  Law,  and  of  render- 
ing the  Systematic  Study  of  it  easy  to  everybody,  are  so 
numerous,  and  indeed  so  intelligible  to  the  most  superficial 
thinker,  that  hardly  any  English  Jurist,  himself  in  favour 
of  Codificaticm,  has  had  the  patience  or  the  honesty  to 
make  himself  complete  master  of  the  views  of  his  oppo- 
nents.    The  ordinary  habit  has  rather  been  first  to  mis- 
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state  tlieir  arguments  and  then  to  denounce  them  on  tlie 
ground  of  their  being  misty  or  "  metaphysical." 

The  truth  is  that  the  above  arguments  against  Codifica- 
tion generally  are,  in  themselves,  unanswerable.  The 
question,  however,  presented  in  dealing  with  the  special 
Problem  involved  in  the  proposed  Codification  of  the 
Laws  of  any  given  State  is  not  whether  any  serious  Loss  is 
incurred  by  Codification,  but  whether  the  general  Gain  is 
likely  to  outweigh  the  Loss.  Tliis  points  to  the  Fact  that 
all  abstract  arguments  on  the  value  of  Codification,  though 
interesting  irom  many  points  of  view,  are,  for  practical 
purposes,  entirely  beside  the  mark.  On  the  confession  of 
all,  the  main  Purposes  of  a  Code  are  to  impart  to  the 
National  System  of  I^w  a  Greater  Accessibility,  Definite- 
ness,  Formal  Organisation,  and  Compendious  Brevity. 
The  degree  in  which  these  several  requisites  are  sought 
after,  and  are  hkely  to  be  obtained,  must  depend  on  two 
distinct  elements ;  the  one,  the  actual  state  of  the  Existing 
System  of  Law  which  it  is  proposed  to  Codify  ;  the  other, 
the  Social  Habits  and  Condition  of  the  Population. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  elements, — the  state  of  the 
Legal  System, — it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  found  in 
the  Community  at  once  two  or  more  compact  Legal 
Systems,  existing  side  by  side  with  each  other,  as  in  Ger- 
many at  one  period  the  Eoman  or  Common  Law,  the  Canon 
Law,  and  the  Provincial  Law ;  or  struggling  with  eacli 
other  for  the  masteiy,  as  the  English  Systems  of  Common 
Law  and  Equity  in  former  days,  and,  to  some  extent,  even 
now. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  insist  on  the  convenience  and 
importance  of  Consolidating  and  reducing  to  the  greatest 
attainable  Unity  such  competing  or  co-existing  Systems. 
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jrany  Methods  have  been  suggested  for  performing  thij* 
Process  in  England,  whether  by  way  of  gradual  transition 
to  a  complete  Reconstruction  of  the  whole  body  of  National 
I^aw,  or  by  way  of  effecting  such  a  Reconstruction  at  once. 
Such  Methods  are  allowing  and  requiring  every  Judge 
in  ever}^  Court  of  Justice  to  recognise  the  Rules  belonging 
to  both  Systems  ;  to  employ  the  Administrative  machinery 
before  appropriated  to  either  Court  to  support  Rights 
owing  their  origin  to  either  the  one  Court  or  the  other  ; 
and  to  afford  to  Suitors  the  most  suitable  and  efficient 
Remedies  which   either   of  the   Systems   is   capable   of 
affording.     This  is  the  Method   that  has  already  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  States  of  North  America  which 
have  inherited  the  bifurcated  System  of  English  Law. 
Certain  steps  have  already  been  made  in  this  direction  in 
luigland,  as  is  manifested  in  the  concession  of  a  large  and 
increasing  Equitable  Jurisdiction  to  County  Court  Judges ; 
in  the  permission  of  the  use  of  so-called  "  Equitable  Pleas  '* 
in  the  Procedure  of  Common  I^aw  Courts  ;  in  the  exten- 
sion to  those  Courts  (though  in  a  limited  form)  of  the 
powerful  engine  for  obtaining  Evidence  implied  in  the 
use  of  "  Interrogatories,"  previously  confined  to  Courts 
of  Equity  exclusively ;  and  in  bestowing  on  Courts  of 
Equity  the  capacity,  long  restricted  to  the  rival  Courts, 
of  examining  Witnesses  orally  in  Court  and  of  trying 
Questions  of  Fact  by  the  expedient  of  referring  them 
to   a  Jury    constituted   on  the  Common  Law   model. 
Another  Method  for  Solidifying  into  one,  (to  adopt  one 
metaphor),  or  Fusing,  (to  adopt  another  and  the  more 
common  one),  the  Systems  of  Iaw  and  Equity  in  Eng- 
land is  to  make  a  series  of  partial  Statutory  Changes 
deemed  to  be  just  sufficient  to  eflect  the  desired  purpose, 
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and  no  more.  Such  Clianges,  for  instance,  would  take 
tlie  form,  in  some  respects,  of  the  "  Statute  of  Uses  "  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  new  Statute  would  enact 
that,  in  certain  cases  where  a  Legal  Right  and  an  Equit- 
able Eight, — that  is  two  co-existent  Rights,  recognised, 
one  of  them  in  one  set  of  Courts,  and  the  other  in  another 
set, — had  reference  to  one  and  the  same  Thing  or  Subject- 
matter,  thereupon,  after  the  Statute  was  passed,  one 
of  the  Rights  should  be  entirely  absorbed  in  the  other 
and  should,  for  all  purposes,  lose  its  independent  existence  ; 
or  (as  would  more  frequently  be  the  case)  a  series  of 
novel  Rights  would  be  substituted,  recognisable  and  en- 
forcible  in  all  Courts  whatever.  A  specimen  of  the 
application  of  this  Method  may  be  afforded  by  an  imagi- 
nary piece  of  Legislation  containing  the  following,  among 
other  Enactments ;  (1.)  that  no  Mortgage  of  Land,  at- 
tempted to  be  created  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  have 
thenceforward  the  effect  of  imparting  to  the  Mortgagee 
any  otlier  Eights  (as,  for  example,  those  of  simulated  or 
inchoate  Ownership)  than  are  comprehended  at  the  date 
of  the  Act  in  an  Equitable  Lien,  coupled  with  a  Conditional 
Power  of  Sale  ;  (2.)  that  all  Rights  of  Ownership,  vested 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  by  way  of  Trust,  and  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  Persons  other  than  the  Trustees,  have 
thenceforward  no  effect  whatever  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying to  the  Trustee  any  Right  of  the  nature  or  name  of 
a  Eight  of  Ownership  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Trust,  certain  Special  Eights  and  Duties 
(based  on  the  existing  Law)  be  accorded  to  and  imposed 
upon  the  Trustee  as  thereinafter  more  particularly  de- 
scribed; (3.)  that  all  Equitable  Eights  taking  the  form  of 
Powers  of  Appointment  be  thenceforward  treated  as  valid 
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and  available  Rights  in  all  Courts  of  Justice  whatever,  and 
that  the  Defective  or  Fraudulent  Execution,  or  the  Non- 
execution  of  the  Power, — should  the  existence  of  the  Right 
come  into  controversy, — be  thenceforward  matter  of  Inves- 
tigation as  much  for  one  Court  as  for  another;  (4.)  that 
all  Rights  of  Partners  against  each  other  be  equally  recog- 
nised as  valid  in  all  Courts  of  Justice;  (5.)  that  Rights, 
void  through  want  of  giving  proper  **^  Notice,"  or  through 
*'  Constructive  Fraud,"  or  void  on  other  grounds  hitherto 
ascertained  on  Principles  appropriated  to  Courts  of  Equity, 
thenceforward  be  held  void  in  all  Courts,  entitled  and 
required,  for  this  pur|>ose,  to  apply  identical  Principles 
in  ascertaining  their  Validity  ;  lastly  (6.)  that  the  several 
Doctrines  upon  which  a  Married  Woman's  "  Separate 
Estate  "  resta  be  thenceforward  equally  recognised  in  all 
Courts  whatever. 

Such  a  Statute  might,  none  the  less,  contain  Provisions, 
or  be  accompanied  by  another  Statute  containing  Provi- 
sions, for  a  Distribution  among  the  various  Courts  of 
Justice  of  the  different  Classes  of  Matters  to  be  severally 
investigated  by  each.  In  this  way  the  existing  Division 
of  liabour,  which  is  accidental  nitber  than  essential  to  the 
opposition  of  Common  Law  and  Equity,  might  be  re- 
tained. To  one  Class  of  Courts  Questions  tolerably 
simple  in  their  Logical  Elements,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
liCgal  Rights  involved,  might  be  exclusively  reser\-ed. 
To  another  Class  might  be  reserved  Questions  in  which 
u  viL<  uumlxir  of  delicately  adjuste<l  and  mutually  n^m- 
[K*ting  Rights  come  into  consideration.  Such  are  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  more  imi)ortant  forms  of  Commercial 
Partnerships,  to  Joint-Stoc*k  Com[)anies  and  Railway 
C*onipani(^  in  their  Tninsactions  with  their  Sluuvholders, 
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to  the  Administration  of  Wills,  to  the  Execution  of  Trusts, 
and  to  complicated  and  disputed  Accounts.  Under  the 
proposed  Legislation,  though  this  distribution  of  Func- 
tions might  be  carried  on  somewhat  in  the  same  way  in 
which  it  is  at  present,  yet,  of  course,  every  Eight  recog- 
nised ia  one  Court,  and  peculiarly  enforcible  there,  would 
be  recognised  as  equally  valid,  both  in  itself  and  with 
respect  to  all  its  incidents  and  consequences,  in  every 
other  Court. 

It  has  been  thought  important  thus  to  exhibit  with 
some  approach  to  completeness  the  working  out  of  the 
special  Method  of  conciliating  and  uniting  co-existent 
Legal  Systems  which  is  implied  in  partial  Statutory 
Changes.  In  no  better  way  could  the  inherent  defects  of 
the  Method  be  naade  plain  and  the  superior  efficiency  of 
the  remaining  Method, — that  of  Codification, — be  lucidly 
illustrated. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  Form  that 
any  partial  Statutory  Change  must  take  that  its  special 
weakness  lies  in  the  constant  reference  it  is  compelled  to 
make  to  existing  Legal  Notions  and  Language,  however 
confused,  antiquated,  or  mutually  hostile  they  may  in 
fact  be.  On  the  hypothesis  upon  which  this  Method  of 
Change  rests  no  further  alteration  is  to  be  made  than  is 
just  suflicient  to  enable  the  two  Systems  to  be  practically 
worked  as  one. 

The  Method  of  effecting  the  Combination  of  two  such 
Systems  as  those  of  English  Common  Law  and  Equity 
into  one,  which  is  implied  in  Codification,  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  where  so  great  and  such  an  organic 
Eevolution  is  attempted  in  the  National  Body  of  Laws,  the 
opportunity  ouglit  to  be  taken  not  only  to  correct  at  the 
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same  time  a  number  of  other  anomalies  and  abuses  wliich 
have  long  waited  the  hand  of  the  Reformer,  but, — inasmuch 
as  novel  Legislation  might  impart  to  these  abuses  and 
anomalies  a  fresh  vitality, — the  Revolution,  if  not  com- 
plete, may  be  only  disastrous.  The  Method  of  Codifica- 
tion implies  a  clear  description  of  what  a  Legal  Eight  is, 
and  of  all  the  actual  Rights  recognised  by  Law,  as  well 
as  of  the  appropriate  Remedies  by  which  they  are  sever- 
ally Protecteil.  The  Basis  of  the  Code  will,  of  course,  be 
determined  by  the  existing  state  of  the  Law.  But  the 
Kinguage,  the  Form,  and  the  Classification,  will  depend 
on  nothing  else  than  Logical  Accuracy  and  Public  Con- 
venience. In  this  way  all  that  is  contradictory,  obsolete, 
or  superfluous,  vanishes  of  itself.  All  that  is  precious  and 
living  not  only  maintains  its  ground  but  comes  forth  in 
transparent  relief,  unencumbered  by  the  unwieldy  ap- 
panages which  have  little  other  purpose  than  to  gratify 
the  taste  of  the  Antiquary  or  to  form  a  convenient  web 
for  concealing  the  plots  of  the  Legal  Charlatan. 

The  next  set  of  questions  that  have  to  be  handled,  on 
estimating  the  expediency  of  Codifjang  any  given  National 
body  of  Law,  arise  out  of  the  existing  Relations  to  each 
other  of  the  Written  and  Unwritten  Law.  There  is  at 
present  scarcely  any  country,  even  where  Codification  has 
made  the  most  rapid  strides,  in  which  the  complete  Legal 
System  does  not  consist  of  both  these  elements.  In 
countries  like  England,  where  a  compact  body  of  so-called 
Common  Law  has  gradually  evolved  itself  into  a  singu- 
larly homogeneous  and  rounded  System,  side  by  side  with 
which  a  steady  course  of  continuous  Legislation  has  ever 
been  supplementing,  correcting,  and  invigorating  it,  the 
bearing  of  these  two  streams  of  Ijaw  on  one  another  is,  of 
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course,  highly  relevant  to  the  decision  of  the  question  as 
to  the  need  or  value  of  Codification.  •  In  some  quarters 
it  has  been  thought  that  all  tlie  advantages  both  of  a 
consciously  organised  and  of  a  spontaneously  developeil 
System  are  capable  of  being  reaped  from  the  reciprocal 
influences  of  Written  and  Unwritten  Law.  However  ab- 
stractly true  this  view  may  seem,  the  Application  of  it  in 
any  given  country  must  depend  on  the  existing  condition 
of  the  Authorities  of  one  sort  or  another  to  which  refer- 
ence has  to  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  for  a  given  Case 
the  state  of  the  Law. 

In  England  it  is  notorious  that  the  existing  condition 
of  the  Authorities  to  which  reference  has  to  be  made  in 
order  to  discover  the  true  purport  and  extent  of  an  Un- 
written Eule  makes  the  search  in  the  highest  degree  labo- 
rious and  precarious.  The  Form  in  which  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  Eule  sought  for,  or  conjecturally  believed  to  exist, 
will  manifest  itself  is  that  which  a  number  of  consecutive 
or  contemporaneous  Judges  must  necessarily,  it  is  appre- 
hended, have  had  in  their  minds,  in  order  to  give  the  series 
of  Decisions  which  it  is  proposed  to  scrutinise  and  to 
collate.  This  Eule  has  been  called  the  ratio  decidendi ; 
and  the  value  of  the  Method  by  which  it  is  reached,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  Eule  itself,  depend  partly  upon  the 
JjOgical  success  with  which  a  number  of  Cases,  differing  in 
their  outward  circumstances,  have  been  compared  together 
with  a  view  to  establishing  the  needful  analogy  by  the 
Person  in  search  of  the  Eule;  and  partly  upon  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  several  Judges,  in  the  force  of  which 
it  is  presumed  that  no  one  of  them  would  have  decided  as 
he  did,  in  relation  to  the  special  state  of  the  Facts  before 
him,  had  the  geneial  Eule  been  different  from  what  it  is 
asserted  to  be. 
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Thus  the  probability  of  educing  a  Rule  of  Law  appli- 
cable to  a  novel  and  possibly  complex  state  of  Facts 
depends  not  only  on  the  skilful  performance  of  a  train  of 
Logical  operations,  but  also  upon  the  combined  existence 
of  a  number  of  Facts  by  no  means  easy,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  of  Verification.  Such 
Facts  are  the  preservation  of  voluminous,  accessible,  and 
well-reported  Decisions  of  Judges  ;  the  actual  Litigation 
in  Courts  of  Justice  of  a  suflScient  number  of  controverted 
Questions,  to  bring  into  clear  view,  by  means  of  the 
Decisions  upon  them,  the  whole  Body  of  the  Law;  a 
sufficient  similarity  in  large  Classes  of  the  actually 
litigated  Questions  to  afford  a  reasonable  basis  for  argu- 
ment as  to  the  uniform  Bule  which  underlies  all  the 
Decisions  in  these  cases ;  and,  lastly,  actual  consistency  in 
the  minds  of  all  the  Judges  themselves,  both  in  their 
Personal  Persuasion  as  to  the  state  of  the  Law  and  in 
their  practical  application  of  it. 

In  England  there  are  said  to  be  1,300  volumes  of 
Reporta  of  Cases,  any  one  of  which  may  be  cited  in  a 
Court  of  Justice  in  support  of  an  argument  as  to  the  con- 
jectural existence  of  a  Eule  of  Law.  There  are  said  to  be 
contained  in  these  volumes  100,000  Cases.  Among  these, 
though  there  are  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  tolerably 
uniform  Decisions,  especially  on  the  more  familiar  branches 
of  Law,  there  are  also  a  very  large  number  of  other  Cases 
upon  which,  it  is  true,  authoritative  Decisions  have  been 
given,  but  in  which, — whether  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
Report,  or  from  the  complexity  of  the  circumstances,  or  from 
the  infinnity  of  the  Judges, — the  true  ratio  decidendi  admits 
of  indefinite  disputation.  Again,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
Cases  as  to  which  the  Law  is  confessedly  unsettled,  and  is 
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alleged,  even  by  Judges  themselves,  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
progressive  Modification  or  Flux.  The  real  inadequacy  of 
the  existing  Authorities  on  Unwritten  Law  is  suflSciently 
exhibited  by  these  cursory  statements.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  current  Text-books  or  professional  Treatises  on 
different  parts  of  the  Law  have  hitherto  tended  much  to 
illuminate  or  to  supplement  the  original  Authorities.  With 
a  very  few  exceptions,  (some  of  them  presented  within  the 
last  few  years),  these  Works  have  been  nothing  more  than 
dreary  and  servile  Compendiums,  or  rather  Catalogues,  of 
the  original  Cases  on  which  alone  the  Writers  have  ven- 
tured to  rely.  Without  a  Definition,  without  a  Dominant 
Conception  either  of  a  single  part  or, — it  need  scarcely  be 
said, — of  the  whole  of  the  National  System  of  Law,  the 
Writers  have  done  what  in  them  lay  by  their  distracted  and 
ekeleton-hke  productions  to  paralyse  the  originality  of  the 
youthful  Student  and  to  dull  the  energies  of  the  most 
unflinching  Practitioner. 

As  to  the  Authorities  on  Written  Law,  that  is  the 
Statutes  of  the  Realm,  their  existing  condition, — as  likely 
to  promote  the  Unity,  Precision,  and  harmonious  Sym- 
metry of  the  National  System  of  Law, — needs  little 
description  or  comment.  Those  that  are  least  w^ise  in 
their  Materials,  having  been  enacted  during  a  thin  attend- 
ance of  Members  of  both  Houses,  and  having  so  escaped 
the  incisions  consequent  upon  a  sharp  Debate,  are  almost 
the  only  ones  tliat  preserve  any  image  of  Logical  Unifor- 
mity,— exactly  commensurate  as  that  often  is  with  the 
unrelenting  viciousness  of  tlieir  Aims.  The  truth  is  that 
large  and  Popular  Bodies,  just  in  proportion  to  their  Poli- 
tical energy  and  to  the  rich  variety  of  their  component 
elements,  are  disqualified  for   the  task  of  constructing^ 
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Formal  Law.  Tliere  is  scarcely  an  important  Statute 
afFecting  any  of  the  most  precious  Eights  of  Personal 
Security  or  of  Ownership  that  has  not  been  hacked  and 
hewed  by  the  alternate  victories  of  contending  Factions 
till,  beneath  the  weight  of  Eepealing,  Amending,  Supple- 
menting, Ee-enacting,  and  Declaring  Statutes,  the  real 
Policy,  and  Meaning  of  the  actual  Law  can  scarcely, 
even  with  the  utmost  Judicial  pains  and  sagacity,  be 
disinterred. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  the  Legislature  of  this  country 
consents  to  relegate  the  mere  Formal  department  of  Legis- 
lation either  to  carefully  chosen  Committees  of  either 
House  or  to  a  standing  Commission  of  Professional 
Lawyers  and  Jurists.  Such  a  change,  so  far  from  im- 
porting any  abnegation  of  truly  Political  Functions,  would 
afford  the  greatest  Security  for  their  not  being  trenched 
upon  unawares.  On  any  proposition  for  a  Change  in  the 
Liiw,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  supposed  Board  of 
iK^gal  Eeferees  to  furnish  a  Beport  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  exact  effect  which  the  proposed  Legislative  Change 
would  have,  not  only  on  the  existing  L<^1  System  in 
its  Technical  aspects,  but  on  the  Bights  and  Duties  of 
every  Member  of  the  ConMnunity  likely  to  be  directly 
affected  thereby.  On  any  Amendment,  or  series  of  Amend- 
ments, being  adopted  during  the  consideration  of  the  Bill, 
it  would  again  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  incorporate  it 
or  them  in  the  body  of  the  Statute  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  conflicting  Clauses  and  to  ensure  the  preservation 
of  hannony  Ixitween  the  new  Act  and  the  rest  of  the 
Legal  System. 

This  Change,  though  it  looks  large  and  portentous 
when  described  in  detail,  has  been  already  anticipated  iu 
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practice  under  circumstances  far  less  favourable  to  the 
Political  Liberty  and  Independence  of  Members  of  the 
Legislature  than  those  here  contemplated.  The  influence 
of  Professional  Lawyers  on  the  preparation  of  important 
measures,  especially  on  those  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  secret  and  irresponsible  as  are  the 
Modes  of  its  exercise,  could  not  but  find  a  highly  ad- 
vantageous substitute  in  the  publicly  recognised  L^al 
Advisers  the  general  employment  of  whom  is  here 
advocated. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  in  fixing  attention 
upon  one  special  Legal  System, — that  of  England, — the 
state  of  the  Authorities,  from  which  a  knowledge  both  of 
the  Unwritten  and  of  th^  Written  Law  is  to  be  obtained, 
is  sucli  that  some  organic  Eeform  which  shall  tend  to 
introduce  Order,  Uniformity,  and  Lucidity,  in  the 
stead  of  the  prevalent  Chaos  and  Anarchy,  is  now 
imperatively  needed.  The  need,  in  truth,  is  confessed 
on  all  sides,  and  even  Public  steps  have  been  already 
taken  with  a  view  to  introducing  or  devising  a  Remedy. 
Probably  the  main  objection  in  the  present  day  against  a 
complete  Codification  of  the  English  Law  is  to  be  found 
quite  as  much  in  the  experienced  difficulty  of  carrying 
out  such  a  Work  as  in  any  theoretical  dislike  to  its  being 
accomplished.  The  fact  is  that  the  very  same  con- 
siderations which  seem  to  render  some  Systematised 
Ee -publication  of  the  whole  of  the  Laws  of  England  so 
commanding  a  necessity,  also  render  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  little  less  than  insuperable.  The  Unwritten  Law  of 
England  has  gradually  matured  itself  irom  two  main 
roots,  which  naturally  lie  deep  in  the  Social  habits  and  in 
the  Industrial  or  Conmiercial   energies  of  the   People. 
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There  is  no  equally  advanced  State  wliich  contains  a 
System  of  Land-Laws  still  reproducing,  after  all  the 
modifications  they  have  undergone,  so  many  of  the 
Bules  and  Institutions  of  Feudalism  There  is,  again,  no 
State  (except,  perhaps,  the  United  States  of  America 
which,  in  this  particular  at  least,  is  England's  debtor) 
which  has  developed  so  rich,  so  broad,  so  just,  so  exact, 
u  System  of  Commercial  Law  as  has,  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  progressively  been  built  up  in  this  country. 
If  the  English  Land-Laws  seem  to  defy  Codification 
because  of  their  antiquarian  repulsion  to  any  severe 
Ix)gical  process,  the  English  Laws  affecting  the  Trans- 
actions of  Commerce  equally  seem  to  shun  it  for  fear  of 
incurring  careless  excision  and  accidental  loss. 

On  these  accounts  and  on  a  variety  of  others  it  is 
sciircely  probable  that  any  comprehensive  attempt  will  be 
made,  for  some  time  to  come,  at  presenting  in  an  uniform 
Code  the  whole  body  of  English  Written  and  Unwritten 
Law.  There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  manifestations  of 
an  unmistakeable  character  that  a  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion is  felt  to  be  of  the  most  urgent  importance.  There  is 
an  increasing  tendency  to  pass  Acts  of  Parliament  having 
for  their  efiect  the  Consolidation  of  all  the  previous  Acts 
and  even  of  the  Unwritten  Eules  of  Law  upon  the  same 
subject.  There  are  also  signs  of  a  growing  desire  step  by 
step  to  construct  what  is  called  a  "  Digest "  of  large  Depart- 
ments of  the  Law  with  a  view,  confessedly,  to  idterior 
Codification  of  the  whole  Law. 

The  main  difficulty  in  approaching  Codification  as  a 
Practical  measure  is  naturally  experienced  at  the  outset. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  bridge  over  the  two  different 
phases  of  Legal  Thought  which  prevail  in  the  abeence,  and 
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under  thedofninion,  of  a  Code.  .  To  those  who  liave  long 
been  accustomed  to  treat  Formal  Language  only  as  matter 
of  infinite  debate, — the  broad  Principles  of  Unwritten  Law 
ever  coming  to  their  aid  to  save  them  fix)m  the  shipwreck  of 
anarchy  which  must  otherwise  be  their  doom, — the  Formal 
Terms  and  final  Distinctions,  which  alone  are  known  to 
a  System  of  wholly  Written  Law,  seem  intolerable, 
and  likely  to  breed  the  very  Ucense  they  endeavour  to 
suppress.  It  thus  comes  about  that  two  Conditions  are 
essential  to  the  construction  of  a  Code^  each  of  these  Con- 
ditions in  some  way  presupposing  the  other.  There  must 
be,  first,  a  set  of  Persons  competent  to  construct  a  Code. 
This  Condition  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  Persons 
exempt,  through  accidental  causes,  from  the  current  pre- 
judices and  antipathies,  not  to  say  from  the  inherent  dis- 
quaUfications,  of  the  large  mass  of  their  contemporaries. 
They  must  have  rather  a  close  and  prophetic  sympathy 
with  the  Future  than  a  regretful  yearning  after  the 
Past,  though  they  must  reverence  that  Past  sufficiently 
to  understand  and  to  reproduce  it  The  second  Con- 
dition is  the  gradual  preparation  of  the  Minds  of  the 
whole  Legal  Profession,  and  through  them  of  the  Popula- 
tion at  large,  for  the  reception  of  a  Code.  This  at  once 
introduces  a  Topic  which  is  becoming  every  day  of  increas- 
ing interest  in  this  Country,  and  with  which  the  Prospects 
of  tlie  Science  of  Jurisprudence  are  intimately  bound 
up, — that  of  Legal  Education. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  which  a  higher 
range  of  Legal  Education  in  England  is  likely  to  have  in 
the  Future  both  on  the  Structure  and  on  the  Administration 
of  English  Law.  The  progress  of  Legal  Education  coutaiiib 
in  itself  two  distinct  elements, — the  one  having  relation 
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to  the  increased  Number  of  Professional  Lawyers  who 
are  made  the  subjects  of  that  Educiition,  the  other 
having  relation  to  the  superior  Quality  of  the  Education 
imparted. 

It  is  not  worth  while  for  the  present  purpose  to  linger 
over  merely  transitory  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  affording 
equal  Educational  advantages  to  the  wliole  of  the  Legal 
Profession  in  England, — into  whatsoever  sub-divisions  the 
Profession    may,  for  purposes  of  general  convenience, 
continue  to  be  divided.    A  Political  question  may,  indeed, 
be  interposed  as  to  the  Moral  Claims  of  the  State  to  inter- 
pose between  tlie  Client  and  his  Professional  Adviser,  with 
a  view  to  ensure  in  the  latter  the  amount  of  Professional 
competency  which  is  capable  of  being  estimated  by  Edu- 
aitional  Tests.    There  is,  no  doubt,  in  this  matter  a  possi- 
bility of  making   a   plausible  use  of  the  Doctrines  of 
*'Free  Trade,**  and  of  thereby  arguing  that  the  Client 
can  best  find  out  for  himself  who  is  most  competent  to 
forward  his  interests,  and  that,  even  were  he  not,  that  it  is 
not  expedient  for  the  State  to  protect  his  indolence  or  igno- 
rance by  an  arbitrary  interference  in  his  favour.     The 
sufficient  answer  to  this  class  of  objections  is  that  the 
Public  Administration  of  Law   has  in  view  far  more 
determinately   the  General  interests  of  the  Community 
looked  upon  as  an  organic  Whole  than  the  Private  interests 
and  concerns  of  any  particular  Persons.    The  only  ground 
for  conferring  Eights  upon  Private  Persons  is  the  con- 
iiideration  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  all  (including  the 
Persons  directly  benefited)  that  such  special  advantages 
as  the  Rights  comprise  should  be  bestowed  upon  them. 
It  is,  then,  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  State  that  the 
Public  Administration  of  Law  should  be  conducted  witl* 
the  utmost  dispatch,  efficiency,  and  intelligence.     These 
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Conditions  depend  in  a  higher  degree  than  upon  anything 
else,  upon  the  Legal  acquirements,  general  attainments, 
and  exact  Logical  training  of  the  Professional  Lawyers  in 
whom,  under  a  mature  Legal  System,  Suitors  are  com- 
pelled to  repose  their  entire  confidence. 

Furthermore,  it  is  upon  the  Mental  qualities  and  the 
acquired  Knowledge  of  the  Members  of  the  Legal  Pro- 
fession that  all  Formal  Changes  in  the  Law  must  ultimately 
depend, — wliether  these  Changes  are  introduced  through 
the  medium  of  Judges  in  the  course  of  Interprethig  the 
Law ;  through  the  medium  of  Statutory  L^islation  with 
the  help  of  Professional  Lawyers  to  prepare  a  draught 
series  of  Proposals ;  or  through  the  medium  of  a  Code 
dependent,  for  its  Amendments,  on  the,  experience,  reports, 
and  suggesteci  alterations  of  those  who  have  to  administer 
or  officially  to  criticise  it.     On  all  these  accounts  it  b 
obviously  an  irrelevant  impertinence  for  Private  Persons 
to  insinuate  that  the  State  has  no  concern  in  ensuring,  by 
every  means  in  its  power,  the  possession  of  a  minimum 
amount  of  Legal  accomplishments  in  every  Member  of  the 
Legal  Profession  whom  it  admits  to  practise  in  its  Courts. 
As  to  the  detailed  Methods  of  carrying  out  an  efiective 
System  of  Legal  Education,  they  resolve  themselves  into 
two  parts,  the  one  relating  to  the  proper  Topics  or  Depart- 
ments of  Knowledge  to  which  the  Student's  atention  had 
best  be  directed,  and  to  the  Order  in  which  these  Topics 
should  be  successively  approached ;  the  other  relating  to 
the  general  Modes,  Mechanism,  and  Times  which  will 
form  the  general  basis  or  groundwork  of  the  Student's 
whole  labours. 

To  take  the  last  series  of  questions  first ;  the  earliest 
and  not  the  least  important  practical  enquiry  both  for  the 
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individual   Student  and  for  any  Authoritative  Body  of 
Persons  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  inaugurating 
an  universal  System  of  Legal  Education  is  as  to  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  combining  Special  Legal  Studies  with 
the  more  General  Studies  which,  on  any  hypothesis,  are 
their  necessary  complement,  and  of  fixing,  first  of  aP, 
undistracted  attention  on  the  General  Studies  and  sub- 
sequently of  fixing  an  equally  undistracted  attention  on 
the  Special  Studies.     Tliis  problem  has  been  practically 
solved  in  the  Universities  of  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the 
University  of  London,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  breaking  up 
the  whole  assemblage  of  Special  Legal  Studies  into  two 
parts.     Of  these  parts  the  one  is  concerned  mainly  with 
the  Historical  and  Philosophical  sides  of  Law,  and  is  in- 
variably made  to  include  Boman   Ijaw,  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence  strictly  so  called  (so  far,  at  least,  as  that 
Science  has  as  yet  been  recognised  and  developed),  and 
not  infrequently  International  Law.     The  other  part  is 
concerned  with  the  Study  of  the  Technical  Legal  System 
of  the  particular  Nation,  with  the  meaning  and  use  both 
of  fhe  simpler  and  of  the  more  solemn  kinds  of  Legal 
rkxmments,  with  the  detailed  character  of  Legal  For- 
malities and  of  the  Procedure  of  Courts  of  Justice,  and, 
lastly  with  the  Art  of  Advocacy  and  the  Methods  of 
handling  Evidence. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  plausibility  and  even 
practical  convenience  in  this  broad  division.  But  it  has 
certain  characteristic  disadvantages  which  are  peculiarly 
adherent  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
With  respect  to  all  the  other  Studies  fonning  the  general 
cycle  of  an  aspiring  Student's  accomplishments, — such  as 
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General  History,  Geography,  Literature,  the  Physical 
Sciences,  and  even  what  are  sometimes  called  the  "  Moral '' 
Sciences, — the  Student  will  always  have  obtained  through 
liis  mere  experience  of  Life  (immature  as  it  yet  is)  a  pro- 
visional acquaintance  with  the  general  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  Subjects  of  the  Study  before  approaching  the  pro- 
founder  investigation  of  them.  He  will  thus  have  his 
curiosity  stimulated,  his  interrogations  ready  at  hand,  and 
liis  intellect  considerably  on  the  alert.  Every  step  he 
Uikes  will  open  out  fresh  vistas  of  interest  and  will  require 
him  to  turn  to  the  utmost  account  all  his  previously 
acquired  knowledge,  while  inciting  him  to  an  indefinite 
increase  of  it. 

With  respect  to  the  Study  of  Law  the  case  is  wholly 
different.  Li  the  life  of  ordinary  Students,  from  child- 
hood up  to  manhood,  Law  is  a  distant  and  unknown  field. 
References  to  its  existence  are,  of  course,  contained  in 
ordinary  Social  dialogue,  in  the  Public  Journals,  and  also 
in  Literary  and  Historical  Treatises,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
But  the  notions  so  obtained  are  far  too  vague  and  fleeting 
to  admit  of  the  characteristic  distinctions  between  a  Moral 
and  a  Legal  Rule  or  between  a  Legal  Rule  and  a  strict 
Physical  Sequence  to  be  firmly  and  intelligently  graspeil. 
Law  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  Concrete  Study,  and 
the  nature  of  it  can  only  be  apprehended,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  by  actual  contact  with  the  Concrete  Forms  in 
which  it  manifests  its  operation.  These  Forms  are  not 
to  be  sought  nor  to  be  found  in  the  tranquil  Portico 
of  the  Dialectician,  but  in  the  agitated  atmosphere  of 
the  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  thronged  Chambers  of  a 
popular  Advocate,  Conveyancer,  Special  Pleader,  Equity- 
Draughtsman,  or  Consulting   Counsel.     It  is  here,  and 
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nowhere  else,  that  the  Student  can  get  the  Knowledge  of 
what  a  I>egal  Wight  and  Duty  really  mean  in  all  their 
length  and  breadth,  with  all  their  minute  Modifications, 
and  with  reference  to  all  the  actual  Modes  in  which  they 
are  transferred  from  one  Person  to  another,  or  are  1V>- 
tected  and  Enforced  in  Courts  of  Justice.  There  is  a 
freshness  of  colour,  a  vividness,  an  unapproachable  dis- 
tinctness of  outline,  which  is  obUiinable  through  the 
MaU^rial  handling  and  sight  of  the  Documents  apjxjr- 
taining  to  a  real  Suit  as  it  is  actually  progressing  betwt?en 
a  PhiintifTanda  Defendant  which  makes  all  other  Know- 
ledge of  the  Subject,  aflected  to  be  procured  from  mere 
It<M)ks,  or  second-hand  retailers, — however  competent  and 
erudite, — little  better  (for  the  generality  of  Students  at 
lejist)  than  mere  empty  and  lifeless  Rhetoric. 

These  considenitions,  then,  iK)int  to  the  general  necessity 
of  combining,  where  it  is  possible,  the  Study  of  I^iw  in 
its  most  Concrete  and  Practical  shape  with  that  of  its 
Historical  and  Philosophical  asjKKrts.  IIow  far  this  may 
l)e  j)ossible  in  the  special  circumstances  in  which  the 
leading  Universities  of  the  different  Countries  of  Modern 
Iujn>|)e  are  ])laced,  both  as  to  their  lociU  situation  and 
their  sjKvial  destination,  or  how  far  it  may  be  ne(»essiuy 
to  create  new  Institutions  for  the  express  purpose  of  im- 
parting at  once  a  Theoretical  and  a  Practical  Ix*gal  Train- 
ing to  aspirants  to  the  Profession  of  Law, — this  is  not  the 
place  to  enquire.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  pcjint  out 
tlu*  relative  advantages  of  certain  competing  and  familiar 
MiKlfs  i)f  stud\ingtlie  Theoretical  side  of  Iaw. 

It  is  a  wrll-knowu  and  current  aphorism  at  pri»M*nt 
thai  the  day  <»f  licctures  has  gone  by  and  that  IJ<»oks  have 
suc(*ti-ded  to  their  place.     It  is  true  that  the  tem|X)niry 
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function  which  the  Lecturer  once  discharged,  of  commu- 
nicating to  his  Class  the  contents  of  rare  Books  not  ac- 
cessible to  more  than  a  few,  has  become  for  ever  obsolete. 
All  the  Books  which  are  needed  for  strictly  educational 
purposes,  whatever  be  the  subject,  are  sufficiently  open  to 
all.    It  is  also,  and  consequently,  true  that  a  modem  Lec- 
ture may  be  simply  an  anachronism,  and  may  imply  nothing 
more  than  a  dreary  mode  of  imparting,  in   the  most 
tedious  and  desultory  of  ways,  the  knowledge  of  a  quantity 
of  Facts  which  the  Student  can  readily  find  for  himself  in 
any  ordinary  Text-book,  or  at  least  which  he  can  easily  col- 
lect by  a  judicious  use  of  a  number  of  well-chosen  Text- 
books.  Li  such  a  case  as  this,  attendance  at  Lectures  is,  for 
the  serious  Student,— that  is  for  the  Student  who  wishes  to 
economise  to  the  utmost  all  his  opportunities, — a  waste- 
ful abuse  of  time,  and  the  paralysis  of  his  Understanding. 
The  Lecturer  teaches  him  nothing  that  he  cannot  get 
better  elsewhere  :    wliat  is  received  is  received  under  the 
greatest  disadvantages  :   no  pause  is  allowed  in  which  to 
ponder  over  the  truth  of  successive  Propositions,  to  adjust 
new  Facts  to  Facts  already  known,  to  store  away  conclu- 
sions commodiously  in   the  memory,  and  generally  to 
conduct  that   active  and   energetic   intellectual   process 
which  is  called  pre-eminently  Thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  Teacher, 
himself  deeply  imbued  with  the  Principles  of  any  single 
branch  of  Knowledge,  and  possessed  by  a  generous  and 
enthusiastic  desire  for  its  general  cultivation,  can  do  much 
by  his  Personal  presence  that  he  can  do  in  no  other  way 
whatsoever.  He  can  rouse  the  inattentive  and  stimulate 
the  weary  by  the  constant  exhibition  of  his  o^vn  un- 
flagging faith  and  zeal.     He  can,  by  a  ready  and  extern- 
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poraneously  adopted  turn  of  expression,  by  colloquial 
address,  by  a  popular  image,  by  a  homely  illustration, 
by  a  fantastic  inversion  of  language,  drive  home  to  the 
intellect  and  imagination  of  his  hearers  a  Conception 
with  which  hours  and  weeks  of  solitary  Study  could  not 
imbue  them.  lie  can,  furthermore,  give  that  Personal 
Unity  to  the  whole  Subject  which,  in  the  bewildering 
maze  of  Modern  publications  on  all  Subjects,  every  Subject 
needs.  He  can  direct  his  hearers  to  the  right  Books  for 
them  to  select,  and  to  the  right  parts  of  those  Books  for 
them  to  study  in  due  proportion.  He  can,  as  by  an 
electric  touch,  enable  them  at  once  to  grasp  the  final 
results  of  his  own  troublous  experience,  and  so  prevent 
them  from  ever  falling  into  the  snares  and  quicksands  by 
which  his  own  progress  was  so  seriously  and,  it  may  be, 
almost  irreparably  retarded.  He  can,  above  all,  answer 
questions,  adapt  his  teaching  to  immediate  needs  or  to 
exceptional  conditions,  and  present  in  himself  a  living 
example  of  a  Student  who  has  succeeded  in  the  very 
field  in  which  all  hb  Pupils  hope  tliemselves  one  day  to 
excel. 

The  value  and  necessity  of  Private  Study,  nevertheless, 
cannot  well  be  overrateil.  However  competent  may  be 
the  lecturer,  the  Student  must  read  hard  and  continuously 
for  himself.  He  must  keep  himself  always  a  little  ahead 
of  that  part  of  the  Subject  with  which  the  Lecturer  is 
dealing,  so  as  to  have  those  questions  ready  which  he 
wishes  to  have  answered,  and  that  curiosity  stimulated 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  Lecturer  day  by  day 
t(j  gratify,  or  rather  to  satiate,  Li  order  to  turn  to  the 
best  account  an  Oral  Lecture,  the  insufficiency  of  Books 
must  have  been  fully  felt,  not  through  Ignorance  of  Books, 
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but  through  an  exhaustive  Knowledge  of  them,  Wliatevcr 
the  Ixjcturer  may  do  in  directing  the  way  to  Books,  he  can- 
not be  a  substitute  for  tliem.  Lonely  intercourse  with  any 
Book  which  is  worth  thorouglily  mastering,  questioning, 
re-reading,  and  reproducing  in  new  and  original  fonns,  is 
a  mode  of  Education  which  no  devoted  Student  can  ever 
dispense  with. 

The  general  purport  of  this  comparative  survey  is  to 
estabUsh  that  the  main  Problem  put  before  a  Student  is 
tlie  wise  choice  of  the  best  Instructors,  both  Persons  and 
Books,  and  of  the  most  efficient  ways  of  making  a  pro- 
ductive use  of  them  when  they  are  chosen. 

Next  to  the  Modes  of  Study  suitable  for  acquiring  a 
Scientific  Knowledge  of  Law,  the  special  Topics  of  Study 
present  themselves  for  consideration.  It  is  needless  to 
urge  what  the  whole  course  of  this  Treatise  and  the  peculiar 
Methods  adopted  in  it  have  implicitly  enforced, — that  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Law  involves  a  larger  range  of  General 
Knowledge  than  probably  the  Study  of  any  other  single 
Subject.  The  acquisition  of  this  General  Knowledge  should 
be  the  main  preparation  made  by  the  Student  before  ap- 
proaching the  Study  of  Law  itself  either  in  its  Theoretical 
or  its  Practical  aspect.  It  may  be  noticed  by  the  way  that 
if  it  be  true  that  Logic,  Ethics,  Histor}'',  Political  Economy, 
Social  Ethics,  and  General  Politics,  are  indispensable 
ingredients  in  the  Training  of  a  Lawyer  of  the  most  aspir- 
ing class,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Study  of  Jurisprudence 
will  be  found  to  react  most  felicitously  on  the  Know- 
ledge of  those  Subjects  previously  attained.  In  fact  it 
may  be  said  broadly  that  the  Study  of  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence,  while  it  demands  a  more  accurate  and 
specific  acquaintance  with  those  departments  of  KnowledG^e 
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than  does  any  other  single  Study,  does  also  of  itself,  by 
giving  point  and  direction  to  the  acquisition  of  all  that 
Knowledge,  render  the  most  effective  aid  in  rounding  off 
and  equii)i)ing  the  Student's  mind.  As  a  man  becomes  a 
better  Jurist,  he  becomes,  of  necessity,  a  more  ready  and 
corre(*t  manipulator  both  of  Inductive  and  of  Deductive 
piocesses  of  Thought,  a  more  keen  discriminator  of  the 
nature  of  Moral  Distinctions  and  of  the  Eelation  to  each 
other  of  the  true  fields  of  Moral  and  Legal  Duty,  a  pro- 
founder  and  more  self-restrained  Politician,  a  wiser  and 
better-balanced  Investigator  of  the  great  leading  Facts  of 
Human  Life  in  all  their  forms.  No  Student  who  respects 
himself  will  flinch  from  the  Study  of  Jurisprudence  because 
he  is  warned  that,  in  oixler  to  know  well  a  limited  district, 
he  must  accustom  himself  to  travel  through  large  outlying 
districts,  and  that,  in  order  to  be  Master  of  a  few  things, 
he  must  wrestle  not  altogether  unsuccessfully  with  many 
things. 

As  respects  the  Topics  of  Study  which  are  of  a  more 
strictly  Legal  complexion,  it  is  sufficient  to  dwell  on  the 
three  indispensable  elements  of  Knowleilge  comprised  in 
(I.)  Roman  Law^  (2.)  Foreign  LaWj  especially  Modern 
Codes,  and  (3.)  International  Law. 

The  great  advance  that  the  Study  of  Boman  Law  has 
made  in  England  during  the  present  generation  might 
almost  seem  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  lauding  it  as 
an  essential  compcment  in  a  complete  Course  of  Legal 
Education.  The  main  value  of  this  Study  is,  of  course, 
not  to  bo  found  in  the  Material  Contents  of  the  Rcmian 
System.  These  Contents  mostly  have  reference  to  Insti- 
tutions which,  even  in  Continental  countries,  have  entirely 
changed  their  form  or  passed  away,  and  in  England,  never 
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existed.  Others  were  the  result  of  little  more  than 
Imperial  caprice  or,  at  the  best,  of  a  struggling  desire  to 
wrench  antiquated  Eules  and  Usages  so  as  to  promote  the 
ends  dictated  by  advancing  Sentiments  of  Moral  Truth 
and  Justice.  Nevertheless,  the  survival  of  what  is  called 
"  Dutch  Eoman  Law," — illustrated  as  it  has  been  by  the 
genius  of  Grotius, — in  some  important  British  Colonies, 
and  the  conspicuous  influence  of  the  Language,  of  the 
Notions,  and  of  the  Divisions,  of  Roman  Law  on  the  Law 
of  Scotland,  impart  even  to  the  Material  Contents  of  the 
Eoman  System  a  practical  value  for  the  English  Student 
which  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  which  they 
have  for  the  Continental  one. 

The  characteristic  advantage  of  the  Study  of  Roman 
Law  is  to  be  found  not  only,  as  is  generally  recognised,  in 
the  inexorable  Logic  which  pervades  the  System,  but  in 
the  combination  of  its  Organic  Completeness  with  lis 
extraordinary  Breadth  of  Compass.  Many  other  Systems 
might  rival  it  in  one.or  other  of  these  features,  but, — owinn- 
to  a  multitude  of  causes,  connected  chiefly  with  the  com- 
plex conditions  of  Modern  Civilisation, — there  is  no  sin<:yle 
one  which  can  pretend  to  rival  it  in  both. 

The  excellence  of  Roman  Law  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Jurist  is  that,  broad  and  capacious  as  that  S5\stem  is,  it  can 
be  effectually  mastered  and  grasped  as  an  Organic  Whole 
in  a  way  which  no  other  System  of  Law  (not  even  those 
that  are  exact  copies  of  it)  admits  of.  Besides  this  eminent 
advantage,  it  has  the  further  one  of  having  been  laboriously 
commented  upon  by  the  most  brilliant  line  of  Jurists  and 
Fractional  Lawyers  the  world  has  seen.  The  Fact,  too,  that 
the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian,  in  their  Arrano-ement 
and  in  their  Language,  have  given  form  and  colour  (not  to 
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Fay  substance)  to  every  Modern  European  Code  and  to  the 
Doctrines  of  European  International  Law  renders  a  Know- 
ledge of  Eoman  Law  at  its  fountain  head  an  indispensable 
acquisition  for  even  a  moderately  enterprising  Student  of 
Law. 

This  Subject  introduces  the  kindred  one  of  the  Study  of 
Modern  Codes.  So  soon  as  ever  the  Principles,  the  main  Divi- 
sions, and  theLanguaige  of  Roman  Law  have  been  absorbed, 
the. Study  of  modem  Codes  becomes  comparatively  easy. 

The  Study  of  Systems  of  Law  prevailing  in  a  variety  of 
different  countries  is,  indeed,  the  most  fruitful  of  all 
experiences  to  the  intelligent  Jurist.  The  Universal  and 
the  Permanent,  reappearing  everywhere,  is  at  once  seen 
to  distinguish  itself  broadly  from  the  partial  and  the 
accidental  which  varies  from  State  to  State.  Even 
strange  Systems  of  Law,  as  the  Mahomedan,  the  Hindu, 
and  those  of  very  Primitive  Communities,  enforce,  if 
properly  interpreted,  the  same  ineradicable  lessons. 
Goveniment,  Marriage,  Ownership,  Contract,  Intestate 
and  TesUimentary  Succession,  Crime,  Death,  Birth,  Fraud, 
MaHce,  and  Accident  are  Facts  of  Human  Society  which 
eternally  accompany  it  fix)m  its  Birth  to  its  Dissolution. 
Liiw  itself  is  only  one  of  these  Facts,  the  necessary  effect 
of  which  upon  all  the  rest,  and  of  the  rest  upon  it,  it  has 
been  seen  to  be  the  peculiar  Province  of  the  Jurist  to 
watch  and  to  describe.  However  monstrous,  anomalous, 
and  unaccountable  may  be  the  Forms  in  which  the  Facts 
clothe  themselves,  still  those  Facts  are  invariably  present 
and  are  ever  the  same.  The  Jurist,  as  by  the  stroke  of 
a  magic  wand,  instantly  disentangles  them  from  their 
barbaric  confusion,  and  presents  them  in  symmetrical 
order  and  harmonious  beauty.     The  use,  then,  to  the 
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Jurist  and  to"  the  Legal  Student,  of  Codes,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  Primitive  and  Advanced,  is  suflSciently  obvious. 
It  happens,  indeed,  that  their  Study  is  pecuharly  easy ;  as 
the  more  Systematic  ones  have  been  constructed  in  con- 
formity with  one  and  the  same  Type,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  there  is  to  be  discovered  in  them  the  smallest 
amount  of  originality  or  independent  genius.  For  an 
EngHshman,  the  New  York  Codes,  actual  and  projected, 
will  have  a  special  interest  as  professing  to  be  Digests  of 
different  departments  of  a  Legal  System  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  England.  This  Work  is  all  the  more  interest- 
ing as  reproducing  less  of  the  Language  and  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Roman  Institutes  than  is  the  case  with  any 
of  the  European  Codes.  The  actual  success  of  the  per- 
formance as  a  specimen  of  Technical  Codification  is  more 
doubtfiil,  though  the  measure  of  that  su(!cess  must  be 
estimated,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  remarks  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  chapter,  with  reference  quite  as 
much  to  the  temper,  wants,  and  habits  of  the  People  for 
wliose  use  it  is  intended,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  Plan, 
the  precision  of  its  Terms,  and  the  Logical  Accuracy  of 
its  Subdivisions. 

The  observations  that  were  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Chapter  on  Public  International  Law  will 
already  have  suggested  the  prominent  place  this  Topic 
must  occupy  in  a  general  Course  of  Legal  Study.  There  are, 
indeed,  certain  special  reasons  why  an  acquaintance  with 
Public  International  Law  should  react  most  favourably 
both  upon  the  Legal  Conceptions  and  upon  the  Mental 
Habits  of  the  Student. 

In  the  first  place.  Public  International  Law  exhibits 
Law  in  the  Making ;  that  is,  as  undergoing  the  character- 
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istlc  process  of  Transmutation  from  liabitual  Moral  Prac- 
ti(!es  into  severely  coercive  Eules.  This  process  is,  in 
every  Nation,  slow,  tentative,  and  uncertain,  as  well  as 
intermittent  and  even  occasionally  retrograde.  Inter- 
national Law  supplies  a  vivid  example,  on  the  largest 
scale,  of  this  progressive  Development  going  on  before 
our  eyes.  So  also  the  influence  upon  the  formation  of 
Kules  of  International  Law  of  Text-writers  such  asGrotius, 
Vattel,  Kent,  Wheaton,  and  Hefller ;  of  Statute-Law,  such 
5ts  the  attempted  llegulations  of  the  Baltic  Powers  repre- 
senting the  *  Armed  Neutrality  '  of  1801  ;  of  Commercial 
Onlinances  such  as  those  of  some  of  the  French  Monnrchs ; 
of  s|)ecific  Moral  engagements,  such  as  the  great  Historical 
Treaties  out  of  which  so  much  of  Public  International  Law 
is  built  up ;  of  Judicial  Decisions,  as  those  of  Sir  William 
S<'ottin  the  British  High  Court  of  Admiralty ;  of  Authori- 
lative  Opinions  solemnly  maintained,  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  Despatches  of  eminent  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Diplomatists, — all  suggest  the  most  valuable  and 
striking  illustrations  of  the  Modes  in  which  all  Law  Grows, 
and  of  the  laborious  Processes  through  which  a  vast  and 
compact  System  of  Law  is  gradually  Framed  and  Fashioned 
throughout,  even  to  its  minutest  and  most  finely  articu- 
latetl  details.  Again,  the  Study  of  International  Law 
brings  before  the  Students  mind  more  clearly  than  does 
any  other  part  of  his  Studies  the  essential  Nature  of  Law, 
properly  so  called,  as  implying  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme 
Political  Authority,  and  thereby  involving  the  use  of 
such  leading  Terms  as  Nation^  State,  Governtnent, 
Political  Independence^  Citice/ufhip,  Nationality,  and  the 
like.  These  are  Terms  which,  being  permanent  and 
universal,  essentially   belong    to   the   Science   of  Juris- 
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prudence,  and  yet  the  true  purport  of  which  can  in  no 
way  be  so  well  apprehended  as  by  attention  to  the  Dis- 
tinctions actively  enforced  in  the  course  of  defending 
points  in  Controversies  arising  out  of  the  attempted  appli- 
cation of  International  Law. 

But  International  Law  has  even  a  loftier  purpose  than 
any  of  these  to  serve  with  the  Student     At  no  point  of 
his  Studies  does  he  begin  to  feel  so  fully  the  true  Dignity 
and  Value  of  his  Subject  as  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
investigate    what   Legal    Rules    for    the  regulation   of 
Ownership,   Contract,  Belligerency  and   Neutrality  (the 
Persons  concerned  being  Sovereign  States)  can  be  most 
ox>nveniently  adopted  in  view  of  the  different  Systems 
of  Law  prevalent  in    the    several    States.      The  Jurist 
(to  whom  the  Student  betakes  himself),  in  treating  so 
profound  a  question  as  this, — involving  as  it  does  the  life 
and  welfare  of  countless  numbers  of  Persons, — is  found  to 
be  doing  nothing  more  than  exercising  his  ordinary  Craft. 
He  is  discovering  Permanence  and   Universality  in  the 
midst  of  incessant  Flux  and  Variety.     He  is  enforcing  the 
peremptory  Dictates  of  a  great  Moral  Unity  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  distracted  Factions.     He  is  tempering  the 
heated  passions  of  men  by  recalling  to  their  minds  Eternal 
Principles  of  Moral  Eight  and  Justice  which  no  artificial 
Institutions  can  transform,  nor  accidents  of  War  annihilate 
or  obscure.     He,  whose  habitual  occupation  it  is  to  Study 
the  Tjaws  of  every  Nation  with  the  view  of  determining 
what  is  Common  to  all,  is  never  so  much  at  home  as  when 
called  upon  to  legislate  for  all  Nations  in  the  name  of 
Principles  which  no  civilised  Nation  can  refuse  to  recog- 
nise.    Thus  International  Law  is  the  most   serviceable, 
the    most   charming,  and   the    most   honourable   of  the 
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Pursuits  to  which  the  Juridical  Student  is  imperatively 
urged. 

The  prospects  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  especially 
in  England,  will  depend  largely  upon  a  greater  familiarity 
than  has  hitherto  been  encouraged  in  Legal  Education 
with  the  vast  and  invaluable  Juridical  Literature  of 
Germany  and  France. 

It  happens,  indeed,  that  in  no  other  department  of 
Knowledge  is  it  so  hard  to  apprehend  the  best  Conceptions 
hitherto  attained,  without  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
German  Philosophical  language,  as  in  Jurisprudence. 
Modern  Jurisprudence  is  emphatically  a  German  creation. 
Kant,  Hegel,  Hugo,  Savigny,  Thibaut,  Falck,  and  their 
laborious  and  not  unworthy  successors  have  stamped  their 
Personality,  their  Nomenclature,  their  Ethical  tone,  their 
Methods  of  Philosophical  analysis,  far  too  inefiaceably 
upon  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  to  be  only  read  at 
so(?ond  hand  by  any  Student  who  would  penetrate  to  the 
j)rofoundest  depths  of  that  Science.  The  German  words 
used  to  express  the  Idea  of  "Law"  are  untranslateable, 
or,  if  a  translation  be  attempted  otherwise  than  by  a  long 
periphrasis,  some  essential  parts  of  the  meaning  un- 
avoidably drop  out.  Germans  have  thought  on  Juridical 
and  Ethical  subjects  in  a  way  not  the  same  as  that  in 
which  Er^lishmen  and  Frenchmen  have  thought.  Hence 
no  English  or  French  Term  can  be  a  substitute  for  some 
German  ones.  There  are  German  Ideas  which  can  be 
thoroughly  and  adequately  mastered  through  the  German 
language  and  not  otherwise.  These  Ideas  may,  indeed, 
8ome  day  be  reproduced  in  the  living  Thought  of  a  different 
Nation,  English,  French,  or  other ;  and  then  new  and 
appropriate  Terms  will  be  created  to  communicate  those 
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Ideas.  Till  this  takes  place,  old  English  Terms,  con- 
vulsively grasped  at  as  substitutes  for  the  Foreign  ones, 
are  utterly  valueless  and  only  misleading.  Hence  it  must 
be  insisted  that,  for  the  Student  who  wishes  to  know 
everything  that  is  known  and  that  can  be  known  about  the 
Science  of  Jurisprudence,  a  capacity  to  read  Philosophiciil 
German  with  fiicility  and  precision  is  indispensable. 

As  to  French  Writers,  the  Ideas  conveyed  by  them 
almost  invariably  admit  of  easy  and  eflScient,  if  not  of  terse 
and  elegant,  rendering  in  any  other  Language.  The 
lucidity  and  chasteness  of  style,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
deductive  Logic  which  every  French  Legal  Writer  exhi- 
bits in  so  high  a  degree,  make  an  acquaintance  with 
French  Legal  Writing,  at  the  least,  a  highly  desirable,  if 
not  an  indispensable,  accomplishment  for  the  Student.  A 
Modern  School  of  English  Writers,  with  Bentham  at  their 
head,  possess  so  many  of  the  characteristic  trails  of  the 
best  French  specidators  on  Ethical  subjects,  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  essential  for  an  Englishman  to  travel  beyond 
his  own  tongue  in  order  to  acquire  familiarity  with  French 
Methods  of  Thought.  Nevertheless,  the  Code  Napoleon 
has  played  so  important  a  i)art  in  the  History  of  Modern 
Codification  all  over  the  Continent,  and  the  Debates  of 
the  '•  CoJiseil  dEtaV  which  accompanied  its  formation 
are  of  such  transcendent  interest  (considering  the  Histo- 
rical Cliaracters  who  took  part  in  them  and  the  nature  of 
the  Problems  discussed),  that  the  young  Jurist  cannot 
safely  dispense  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  French 
Writers  on  Law.  Furthermore,  the  Commentators  on  the 
Code  present  a  long  line  of  hberal-minded,  acute,  and 
erudite  men  with  whom  too  familiar  an  acquaintance 
cannot  be  made. 
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At  the  commencement  of  this  Treatise  an  almost  ex- 
cessive amount  of  care  was  taken  to  fix  with  precision  the 
true  import  of  the  phrase  **  Science  of  Jurisprudence." 
It  was  shown  at  once  that  such  a  Science  Exists  and 
what  its  Contents  are.  It  may  be  serviceable  in  this 
place,  in  direct  relation  to  the  wants  and  difficulties 
of  the  Legal  Student,  to  criticise  the  extremely  loose 
way  in  which  the  Term  "Jurisprudence"  is  commonly 
employed. 

The  Term  "Jurisprudence,"  in  the  present  State  of 
English  Scientific  Terminology,  suggests,  even  to  the 
Professional  Lawyer,  ideas  i)oe8essing  every  degree  of 
laxity  and  indeterminateness.  To  some  the  term  "  Juris- 
prudence" conveys  no  more  precise  meaning  than  what 
may  be  described  as  "  everything  that  has  to  do  with  the 
Law  of  a  Nation,  or  (perhaps)  any  other,  if  there  be  any 
other,  kind  of  Law."  To  others,  the  Term  means  the 
''  Philosophy"  of  Positive  Law  ;  an  expression  consecrated 
indeed  by  Mr.  Austin,  but  which  throws  the  enquirer  back 
on  the  true  import  of  the  Term  "  Philosophy,"  and  so  into 
one  of  the  most  intricate  and  hopeless  questions  of  Nomen- 
clature that  has  ever  divided  the  world  of  Thinkers  into 
an  indefinite  number  of  mutually  repulsive  atoms.  To 
others,  again,  the  Term  "Jurisprudence"  means  nothing 
more  than  the  process  of  comparing  at  leisure  the  Positive 
Law  of  different  CJountries  without  having  any  distinct 
})urpose  in  instituting  the  comparison.  Or,  again,  the 
Term  seems  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  "  Legislation,'* 
and  to  mean  the  process  of  discovering  the  best  Laws  to 
Make,  and  also  the  best  way  of  Publishing  them  in  Formal 
Language  so  as  to  secure  them  most  effectually  against  aU 
chiuices  of  erroneous  Interpretation.     Lastly,  the  Term 
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"  Jurisprudence"  means,  for  many  serious  minds,  the  intel- 
lectual process  of  ascertaining  the  Place  that  the  pheno- 
menon of  Law  holds  in  the  constitution  of  Human  Society 
and  in  the  Development  of  the  Human  Eace.  In  this  use 
of  the  Term  the  History  of  Law,  Ancient  and  Modern,  the 
Facts  attending  the  Growth  of  International  Law,  the 
Usages  of  Barbarians,  and  the  recorded  aspirations  of  Uto- 
pists,  are  held  to  be  the  legitimate  or  the  only  appropriate 
matters  of  interest  for  the  Professional  Jurist.  The 
most  consistently  employed  meaning  of  all  is  that  which 
is  scarcely  known  in  England,  though  familiar  enough  to 
a  French  ear,  according  to  which  it  implies  the  finer 
shades  of  Interpretation  of  a  well-acknowledged  Rule  of 
Law  which  are  gradually  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
actual  Administration  of  Law  in  Courts  of  Justice. 

Such  being  the  flux  and  plasticity  of  the  luckless  Term 
*'  Jurisprudence,"  it  cannot  be  surprising  if  the  young 
English  Student  approaches  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence 
with  somewhat  of  a  quivering  heart  and  trembling  gait. 
He  knows  not  where  he  is  going  and  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  is  going,  or  wanting  to  go,  anywhere.  He 
thirsts  for  something  broader,  deeper,  more  indestructible 
than  anything  he  can  find  in  Text-books  of  English  Law 
or  in  the  successive  Modifications  in  the  substance  of 
Law  itself.  He  hears  of  "  Jurisprudence,"  and  he  has  a 
dim  hope  that  what  he  is  in  search  of  may  perchance  be 
there.  He  draws  near,  and  in  the  place  of  a  Science,  or 
a  Systematic  Exhibition  of  what  is  Universal  and  Everlast- 
ing, he  is  often  enough  regaled  with  nothing  more  satis- 
fying than  the  story  of  incessant  Change,  the  dreary 
register  of  meaningless  Variety,  the  loose  guesses  of  Poli- 
ticians and  Moralists,  the  reckless  verbiage  of  those  who 
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have  studied  just  Law  enough  to  confuse  the  spontaneous 
workings  of  their  Conscience,  and  yet  who  affect  just 
sensitiveness  enough  of  Conscience  to  interfere  with 
tlieir  unflinching  Interpretation  of  a  single  Law. 

It  is  sufficient  here,  in  relation  to  this  prevalent  con- 
fusion of  Thought  or  variety  of  lilxpression,  to  recur  to  the 
Definition  or  Explanation  of  the  Science  of  Jurispnidence 
given  in  the  first  Chapter  of  this  Work,  and  which  has 
been  consistently  adhered  to  throughout.  "  The  Science 
"  of  Jurisprudence  deals  with  the  Facts  brought  to  light 
"  through  the  operation  upon  the  Fact  of  Law  (considered 
"  as  such,  and  neither  as  good  nor  bad)  of  all  other  Facts 
*'  whatsoever, — including  among  these  other  Facts  those 
'*  resulting  in  the  Creation,  and  expressing  the  Historical 
"  and  Logical  vicissitudes,  of  Law  itself." 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  draw  to  a  conclusion  a  Treatise 
dealing  with  materials  so  manifold  and  so  complex  as 
does  the  present  one  without  casting  a  glance  onward  to 
the  National  Fortunes  of  the  States  of  Europe  in  the 
immediate  Future,  and  without  framing  certain  not 
wholly  conjectural  estimates  as  to  the  Influence  which 
the  Scnentific  Study  and  Development  of  Lav/  is  likely  to 
have  on  those  Fortunes.  Apart  from  all  the  more  fleet- 
ing, anarchical,  and  revolutionary  manifestations  of  which 
symptoms  are  presented  on  every  side,  and  upon  which, 
in  reference  to  the  possible  Political  services  of  Scientific 
Jurists,  some  remarks  were  made  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  chapter,  there  are  indications  that  two 
opposite  Tendencies  in  respect  to  the  proper  Limits  of  the 
action  of  Law  and  Government  will  constantly  be  ex* 
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hibitcd  in  conflict  with  one  another  in  every  State,  and 
that  a  permanent  reconciliation  of  these  Tendencies  will 
only  be  attained  after  a  long  and  bitter  experience  of 
mistakes  and  failures. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  existence  of  eitlier 
of  these  Tendencies  or  rival  Princii)les  implies  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  number  of  Common  Assumptions  which 
there  is  reason  to  hope  will  become  more  and  more 
undisputed  as  they  are,  in  themselves,  indisputable. 
Such  Assumptions  are,  (1.)  that  the  Supreme  Felicity 
and  Moral  Perfection  of  all  Human  Beings,  neces- 
sarily as  yet  only  dimly  shadowed  out  as  an  Ideal, 

though  ever  needed  in  order  to  correct  and  purify  the 
search  after  what  is  Possible  and  Real, — depend  upon 
the  utmost  Expansion  and  the  unmutilated  Integrity  of 
National  Life  and  of  Family  Life ;  (2.)  that  the  richest 
Development  of  which  the  Human  Eace  is  susceptible  is 
to  be  sought  not  in  a  monotonous  Uniformity  or  an  end- 
less repetition  of  identical  types,  but  in  Variety,  in  Contri- 
bution, in  Reciprocity, — or,  in  one  word,  in  Organisation  ; 
(3.)  that  the  Spiritual,  Moral,  and  Physical  Perfection  of 
the  Individual  Man  and  Woman  is  only  to  be  obtained 
through  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of  Conditions  of 
which  the  influences  of  Family  and  of  National  existence 
are  among  the  most  momentous  and  the  most  potent ;  and, 
(4.)  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  Perfection  (partial  as 
it  must  be,  even  according  to  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions), not  as  a  rare  and  thinly-scattered  privilege  for  Some 
but  as  a  Common  and  evenly  distributed  boon  for  All  is 
the  sole  justifiable  End  of  the  efforts  of  the  Statesman  and 
of  the  Legislator.  So  far  there  is  little  diflbrence  of 
opinion  among  those  profounder  and  more  far-si  o-h ted 
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Thinkers  whose  views,  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is  at  all 
necessary  to  take  into  account.  The  difTerence  begins  so 
soi)n  as  a  Theory  of  Action  is  contemplated  for  the  purpose 
of  hastening  tlie  attain. i.ent  of  these  confessedly-desinible 
Ends.  According  to  one  view,  the  main  or  sole  aid  is  to 
be  found  in  improved  Laws  and  in  the  more  watchful 
and  intelligent  Energy  of  National  Governments.  Accord- 
ing to  the  other  view,  it  is  mainly  or  solely  in  what  are 
called  Moral  or  Spiritual  efforts,  whether  isolated  and 
desultory  or  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  finely  organised, — 
and  not  in  any  machinery  which  must  have  its  momentum 
in  Physical  Force, — that  confident  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Between  and  beyond  these  competing  views  there  is,  of 
course,  a  third  one,  which  will  probably  tend  to  establish 
itself  with  increasing  steadiness  through  the  mutual  con- 
flicts of  the  other  two.  The  purport  of  this  view  is  that 
an  ascertiiinable  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the 
appro})riate  fields  of  Law  and  Government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Moral  Agencies  on  the  other;  and  that 
consequences  as  pernicious  are  to  be  apprehended  from 
confounding  the  two  as  from  neglecting  the  use  of 
either. 

The  first  of  the  views  above  noticed, — that  is,  the  one 
which  tends  to  enhirge  indefinitely  the  Province  of 
Government, — assumes  the  truth  of  one  of  two  alternative 
sets  of  suppositions.  In  accordance  with  one  of  these 
sets  of  supjMjsitions,  it  is  held  that,  as  Time  advances,  g(X)d 
Mond  Habits  are  likely  to  become  so  fixed  and  dominant 
throughout  the  bulk  of  the  Population  that,  however 
widely  the  Province  of  Government  is  extended,  the  Laws 
will  operate  only  by  way  of  affordhig  an  acceptable 
stimulus  and  guide  without  endangering  Public  Liberty 
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or  inducing  general  Moral  Paralysis.     It  is  further  pre- 
supposed that  the  Science  and  Art  of  Government  and  of 
Legislation  will  become  more  and  more  of  a  strictly  ex- 
clusive and  Professional  character ;  and  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  narrow  aims  and  the  stolid  ignorance  of 
casually  chosen  Popular  Legislators  will  be  entirely  away, 
on  the  other  hand  no  Official  prejudices  or  Aristocratic 
tempers  will  sully  the  purity  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Persons  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  Government. 
According  to  the  alternative  set  of  suppositions  it  is  held 
(and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  coarser  Theory  just  now  current 
in  this  country)  that  the  only  effective  engine  for  working 
on  Mankind  in  order  to  produce  the  richest  results  must 
be  that  implied  in  the  employment  of  direct  or  indirect 
Physical  Pressure,  such  as  is  involved  in  appealing  to  the 
Fear  of  Punishment,  that  is,  of  Physical  Pain  ;  and  that  in 
view  of  the  Ignorance,  or  the  unequal  diffusion  of  Know- 
ledge, to  which  Man  is  for  a  long  time  doomed,  and  of  the 
perverse  misconception  of  what  conduces  to   his  truest 
welfare,  to  which  he  is  and  will  for  a  long  lime  be  help- 
lessly prone,  the  wisest  and  kindest  measures  to  adopt  are 
that  those  who  think  they  know  best  what  is  for  the  Good  of 
all  should  use  what  Physical  Force  is  at  their  disposal  in 
order  to  help  all  to  the  attainment  of  that  Good  by  Punishing 
those  who  refuse  to  seek  it.   These  measures  will  generally 
be  carried  out  in  some  such  specious  name  as   that  of 
''  Popular  "  or  even  "  Democratic  "  Government,  and  by 
the  plausible  aid  of  Persons  said  to  Eepresent  the  People, 
while  the  favourite  argument  in  support  of  the  Legislation 
adopted   will   be  that  no  assault  on  Public   Liberty  is 
intended,  but  that  tlie  Liberty,  not  to  say   the   Moral 
Sentiments  or  scruples  of  a  Few  must  obviously  be  ininio- 
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lated  in  order  to  secure  the  liberty,  ease,  or  convenience 
of  the  Many. 

Those  who  represent  the  opposite  tendency,  that  is 
those  who  may  be  characteristically  denoted  as  hostile  to 
the  Extension  of  the  Province  of  Government  and  to  the 
Multiplication  of  Laws,  and  as  looking  with  most  hope  to 
the  wise  use  of  Moral  Influences  of  all  sorts,  may  be 
said  to  deny  the  validity  of  every  one  of  the  hypotheses 
assumed  on  the  other  side.  As  to  the  first  class  of  these 
hypotheses,  they  say  that  it  is  of  no  practical  value  to  rely 
on  the  advent  of  a  Time  when  good  Moral  habits  will  be 
as  widely  prevalent  as  they  are  now  the  reverse,  because 
the  essential  difficulty  of  the  Problem  consists  in  the 
actually  existing  state  of  Society  at  this  day  and  in  the 
Moral  torpor  and  inanition  to  be  found  on  every  side. 
If  a  Theory  of  Government  only  professes  to  meet  National 
evils  by  creating  a  glowing  vision  of  a  Time  when  that 
evil  does  not  exist,  the  Theory  has  no  lesson  of  any  prac- 
tical interest  to  impart  to  the  present  Age. 

As  to  the  second  class  of  the  hypotheses  relied  upon  in 
support  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Extending 
the  area  of  Law,  it  is  urged,  by  way  of  answer,  that  it 
should  be  the  main  work  of  the  enlightened  Statesman  to 
enact,  to  amend,  to  repeal,  or  to  abstain  from  enacting 
Laws,  not  with  the  object  of  appealing  to  the  brute 
fears  of  his  Fellow-Citizens,  but  with  the  object  of  dis- 
pelling these  fears  and  of  helping  towards  a  final  triumph 
over  them.  The  phrase  "  Public  Liberty  "  means  not  the 
License  of  the  Many  coupled  with  the  Degradation  of  a 
Few,  but  the  Liberty  of  Every  one,  including  the  meanest 
and  the  humblest, — to  the  fiiU  extent  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  general  Liberty  of  AU  the  rest.   The  only 
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limitations  on  this  enjoyment  of  Liberty  are  applicable  in 
cases  where  it  is  established  by  a  Pubhc  Judicial  Investi- 
gation that  it  has  already  been  abused.  Consistently  with 
these  broad  and  general  Principles,  it  is  open  to  the  Legis- 
lator to  construct  a  Catalogue  of  Eights  and  Duties  for  the 
special  and  limited  purposes  indicated  sufficiently  in  the 
previous  parts  of  this  Treatise.  The  creation  of  Artificial 
Crimes,  and  the  consequent  reckless  onslaughts  upon 
Public  Liberty,  form  the  most  perilous  temptation  to  which 
a  modern  Statesman  is  exposed.  The  ignorance  and  the 
unhappy  perverseness  of  the  bulk  of  the  Population  is 
stiU  so  considerable  in  Modern  States,  that  they  present 
no  barrier  against  the  most  enticing  and  hazardous  Po- 
litical Experiments,  while  they  offer  the  most  ready  though 
treacherous  arguments  for  the  stem  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  those  Experiments.  The  inevitable  result  is 
general  paralysis  of  Moral  Eesponsibihty ;  Executive  ty- 
ranny in  obscure  places  and  practised  especially  on  Classes 
of  Persons  unable  to  attract  Pubhc  attention  for  their 
defence ;  a  servile  habit  of  reliance  on  Government  for 
the  instant  remedy  of  every  evil, — including  those  which 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  voluntary  vice  or  self- 
indulgence  ;  and  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  network 
of  Police-inspection  and  Espionage^  sapping  the  essential 
vital  force  of  a  free,  self-reliant,  and  self-respecting 
National  Life. 

Out  of  these  two  opposing  views  there  is  a  Theoretical, 
if  not  yet  a  Practical,  issue  to  be  found  in  one  wliich 
contains  the  truth  of  both  and  the  error  of  neither. 
According  to  this  view  Law  and  Government  are  indeed 
potent  and  majestic  instruments,  but, — like  others  em- 
ployed in  the  Material  world, — they  are  precious,  or 
indeed  are  other  than  noxious,  only  when  used  in  their 
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proper  Place  and  within  their  proper  Limits.  The  proper 
Place  and  Limits,  in  any  State,  cannot  be  wholly  deter- 
mined by  abstract  considerations,  but  must  have  reference 
to  the  circumstances,  traditions,  and  Institutions  prevailing 
at  a  given  time  in  that  State.  Nevertheless  some  such 
abstract  considerations  as  the  following  will  not  be  with- 
out their  use  in  fixing  generally  the  true  Place  and  Limits 
of  Law  and  Government  when  contrasted  with  those  of 
what  may  be  called  purely  Moral  and  Spiritual  Forces. 

The  purpose  of  Law  is  to  maintain  and  to  fortify  Public 
MoraUty  and  not  to  create  and  invent  it ;  to  give  solidity 
and  permanence  to  tJie  essential  Eelationships  on  which 
National  Life  depends,  and  not  to  be  the  fountain  of  their 
vital  energy ;  to  secure  for  every  Man  and  Woman, 
through  the  creation  of  Eights  and  Duties,  a  clear  and 
open  space  for  unrestricted  action,  within  which  they  are 
free  to  develope  all  their  faculties  without  hindrance  or 
intrusion  from  without ;  and  to  uphold  the  security  of 
such  Institutions  as  the  voluntary  efforts  of  Mankind  may 
devise  or  adopt  as  seeming  to  them  best  calculated  to 
quicken,  to  develope,  and  to  invigorate  the  Mond  aspira- 
tions of  the  Race. 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  highest  degree 
of  Perfection  and  of  Moral  Enfranchisement  that  Man 
Ciui  reach  is  in  having  the  largest  number  of  his  faculties 
and  emotions  in  the  fullest  exercise  and  flow,  and  with  the 
least  necessary  restraint  fix>ra  without  or  from  within.  It 
will  be  admitted,  too,  that  Man  only  discovers  the  use  of  his 
faculties  and  brings  his  highest  emotions  into  play  through 
Intercourse  with  his  Brother-Man ;  that  the  more  intense 
and  extended  is  this  Intercourse,  the  more  adequately 
developed  he  may  become  and  he  ought  to  l>ecome  ;  and 
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that  there  exists  somewhere  a  true  and  Common  Canon  or 
Standard  of  action, — ^inflexible  in  itself  and  yet  withal 
admitting  of  the  nicest  adjustments  and  the  most  exquisite 
modulations, — for  all  Members  of  the  Society,  which  the 
more  habitually  each  Member  adopts,  the  vaster  is  the 
expansion  of  which  his  own  natiure  is  capable,  and  the  less 
is  the  chance  or  the  need  of  interruption  by  others ;  and 
which  the  more  habitually  all  men  adopt,  the  more  freely 
and  harmoniously  the  general  machinery  of  Social  Inter- 
course works.  This  Canon  or  Standard  of  action  is  hard 
indeed  to  discover,  and  particular  Societies  may  spend  long 
Ages  in  unavaihng  tentative  efforts  to  discover  it.  The 
Modes  of  its  Discovery  or  even  the  prior  question  whether, 
in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term,  it  be  a  matter  of  Discovery 
at  all,  are  not  proper  to  the  present  discussion.  It  is 
sufficient  to  notice  as  a  Fact  that  some  Nations  seem  for  a 
time  to  approach  this  Discovery  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
then  to  remove  indefinitely  far  away  from  it ;  some  to 
stagnate, — neither  approaching  nor  moving  away ;  some,  in 
their  constantly  progressive  History,  to  show  hopefid 
signs  of  ever  more  and  more  nearly  attaining  to  it.  This 
Canon  or  Standard  of  action, — including  here  under  the 
term  action  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  give  it  hfe 
and  worth, — is  Absolute  Morality.  It  is  only  the  feeble 
Image  or  the  mechanical  scaffolding  of  this  that  is  desig- 
nated by  the  phrase  "  National  Law." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  attendant  Image  will  con- 
stantly be  improving  in  quahty  and  in  efficiency  ac- 
cording as  the  manifestation  of  the  Eeality  it  follows 
becomes  increasingly  distinct.  In  this  way  Law,  though 
never  reaching  further  nor  deeper  than  to  the  control  of 
outward  Acts,  tends  even  within  these  limits  to  become 
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more  and  more  nearly  the  exact  expression  of  the  liighest 
and  most  refined  Reason  of  the  People,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  operation  becomes  more  and  more  invisible  and 
is  scarcely  recognised  as  other  than  a  Mode  of  benevolent 
Guidance  and  Aid.  Law  in  this  last  form  characteristically 
stands  forth  as  the  ever-present  and  incarnate  Witness  of 
that  ultimate  Morality  of  which  itself  is  at  best  no  more 
than  the  Symbol  and  the  Counterpart.  It  comes  home 
with  an  awful  directness  to  every  Man  and  Woman  in  the 
Public  recognition  of  Family  Eelationships,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Property,  in  the  frame-work  of  Government,  in  the 
Formal  arrangement  of  Contracts,  and  in  the  correction  of 
outward  Wrongs.  In  doing  this  it  keeps  ever  testifying  of 
the  tender  and  intimate  concern  that  Each  one  has  in 
the  Wills  and  Actions  of  Every  other  one,  and  that  the 
State,  embodying  in  itself  the  whole  National  Past, 
Present,  and  Future,  has  in  the  conduct  of  All.  It  reminds 
him  ever  and  anon  of  an  infinitely  deeper  and  higher 
Kule  than  itself,  which,  without  National  danger  or  ruin, 
cannot  be  broken.  It  helps  him  to  work  onward  in  order 
to  promote,  both  in  himself  and  among  those  about  him, 
the  dominion  of  that  higher  Eule,  by  guarding  him  against 
the  constant  soHcitations  that  will  beset  him,  in  the  Ufe  of 
every  day,  to  selfishness,  thoughtlessness,  and  contempt 
of  his  Brother-Man. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  Law  nor  in  Government  that  hope 
must  be  placed  for  the  direct  culture  of  a  Nation's  true 
Vitality.  It  is  in  Moral  and  Spiritual  efforts, — .whether 
expressed  in  solitary  and  silent  infiuences,  or  in  highly 
Systematised  Organisations, — that  a  firm  and  tranquil  con- 
fidence can  alone  be  reposed.  It  is  these  alone  which 
can  deal  with  the  true  springs  of  Human  Action  and  can 
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penetrate  to  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  Human  (Con- 
science. It  is  from  these  alone,  and  from  the  Everlasting 
Truths  which  it  is  their  province  to  enforce  and  to  repre- 
sent, that  Man  can  draw  all  the  inspiration  he  needs  for 
Action,  all  the  assurance  he  needs  to  give  him  a  steady 
trust  in  the  enduring  value  of  his  Work,  all  the  consolation 
he  needs  to  support  him  against  the  vicissitudes  he  must 
encounter.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  these  direct  Inspirers  of 
Human  Virtue  and  Energy  that  Law  itself  must  turn  in 
order  to  find  at  hand  a  race  of  Citizens  whose  dearest 
concern  it  will  be  to  Obey,  to  Cherish,  and  to  Reform  it. 
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Domicilii y  LeXy  Meaning  of 378 
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Ownership ,         ,     175 
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Error,  a  Fact  Impairing  Moral  Responsibility     •        .        •         .         85,  87 
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and  the  same  Court 480 
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„       a  Source  of  Law 5'2 
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Ethical  Science,  Relation  of,  to  Science  of  Jurisprudence  .  25,  29,  30-34 
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of  each  other .35 

Event,  Explanation  of  Term 93^  94 

„      Bankruptcy,  when  regarded  as  an 94 

f,      I>eath  „  „         „   „ 94 
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„         of  Experts 808 
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„  Classification  of  Grounds  of 21)0 

Execution  of  Sentence,  Laws  relating  to 341 
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Experts,  Evidence  of 808 
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„  Doctrine  of,  in  relation  to  Political  OiFences    •        •        •    302 

„  of  Fugitives  Accused  of  Murder 300 
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Fact,  Questions  Involved  in  Trial  of  Issues  of 820 
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Father  and  Child,  Laws  reUting  to    .        .         £35, 245, 247, 250, 257, 258 
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Fee-simple  Estate,  meaning  of  Phrase 148 

Felonies  and  Misdemeanors,  Historical  Nature  of  the  Di\  ision     .        .  302 

Fel(»ns  as  Owners 147 

Feoffment  as  a  Sign  of  Transfer 104 

Feudalism,  its  Influence  on  the  Creation  of  International  l^w    .        .  401 

„          M.  (}uizot*s  Account  of  the  Prevalence  of,  in  Europe         .  401 

„          what  was  implied  in  its  very  Nature         ....  402 
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Geneva,  Conventions  of,  1864  and  1808,  Nature  and  Purport  of  .  .  449 
German  Philosophical  Language,  Value  of  Acquaintance   with,  to 

Juridical  Students 505 

„        Words  to  express  Idea  of  "  Law  "  untranslateable         ,         .     505 

Germany,  Use  to  Juridical  Student  of  Juridical  Literature  of     .        .     605 

Government,  a  Fact  on  which  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  depends    .      12 

„  Rudimentary  Form  of,  how  accounted  for      .        ,         ,      21 

„  Formal  Creation  of,  how  explained         ....      20 
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„  Science  of 38 
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„        Roman  Vesture  of  his  Work 403 
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Guaranty,  Contract  of         . 216,  220 
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Guardianship  of  Lunatics 260,  261 
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„         whether  a  Person  or  a  Thing 142 

Hansbatic  League,  Laws  of ,  as  a  Source  of  International  Law  .  405 

Health,  Rights  to  £njojment  of  Conditions  of 2S8 

Historical  Methods,  Identical,  for  some  purposes,  with  Logical  Methods      18 
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History,  Science  of,  recognises  Facts  already  reduced  to  Scientific  Form      10 

Homicide,  Difficulties  attending  Verbal  Description  of         .        .     357-360 

HuNOART:  its  Constitutiojal  Relations  to  Austria    ....    417 

Husband  and  Wife,  Laws  relating  to,  under  what  head  Classed      235,  236 
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Indemnity,  Contract  of 216,  226 
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„  ,,      „      Rights  presupposed  in     ...        .    420,  421 

Independent,  Meaning  of  a  State  being 416,  417 

Ii7DU,  English  Argument  in  faTour  of  Annexation  of  Territory  in       .    423 

Infamia^  its  Operation  in  Roman  Law 276 

Infancy,  a  Fact  Impairing  Moral  Responsibility  .        .        •  85-87 

„       as  Operating  on  Capacity  for  Ownership  .        .    144,  145 

„        ,f         „         „         „        „   Making  ContracU    •  184-186 

Infants  as  Contractors 184-186 
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Law 602 

„  „         „      Concern  of  the  Jurist  with         .         .     503,  604 

„  „  „      its  Function  in  Legal  Education  .      501-504 

„  „         „      Opposed  to  International  Morality      .      393-395 

Interpretation,  Theory  of .63 
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„         Juridical  Import  of 161 
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„  Mr.  Austin's  Use  of  Term 507 
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Jurist,  Functions  of  a 6-8,  18,  19,  29,  504 

„      The,  his  Concern  with  Systems  of  Foreign  Law  .    501 

Juries,  Policy  of  requiring  Unanimity  from  ....     363-305 
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the  Question  of  Codification 473-475 

ff    (verman  Words  to  express  Idea  o^  Untranelateahle    .        .        .    505 

Iaws  of  Nature,  Interest  of  Phrase  to  Jurist 31 

„    Written  :   on  what  they  depend  for  their  Special  Value    .        .      56 

„    Unwritten,  Sources  of 58 

„     Written  and  Unwritten,  Relative  Values  of      .        .       50,  474,  475 

„     Various  Bases  of  Classification  of 20,  27,  90 

„     Relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Administration  of  the  State : 

their  Place 07,98 

„  „  „  „        Distribution  of  103  sq. 

„    of  Ownership,  Purpose  and  Place  of 99 

„    of  Contract 170  sq. 

„     „        „        Historical  and  Real  Place  of 99 

„    Affecting  Special  Classes  of  Persons,  Place  of   .        .        100,  230  sq. 
„    of  Civil  Injuries  and  Crimes,  Place  of       .        .        .      100-102,  283 

„     „  Crimes 297  sq. 

„     „  Procedure 317  sq. 

.,     „  „  their  Place 100-102 

„    Relating  to  Advocates 276-280 

„  „        „  Attorneys 276-280 

„  „        „  Barristers 276-280 

„  „        „  Certain  Corporate  Bodies 281 

„  „        „  Notaries  Public 27<V280 

^  „        „  Pnictors 270-280 

„  „        „  Soliciton 270-280 

„  „        „  Trustees 262-276 

„  ^        „  Writers  to  the  Signet 270-280 

„    of  Evidence,  their  Expediency 330 

„     Examples  of  Conflict  of 360 

„    Private  International,  respecting  Ownership  •        .     378-382 

„  „  n  M         Contract         .        .        .     383,384 

„  „  n  Affecting  Special  Classes  of  Persons     384-387 

„  „  •»  respecting  Procedure  .     387-380 

Leading  Terms,  List  of 48,40,71 

„  „      Explanation  of 00-05 

M  „      Created  by  the  Sentiments  of  the  People  ...      69 

Lectures :  their  Function  in  I^'egal  Education      ....     495-407 

Legal  Education :  its  IVospects  in  England         ....       400  sq. 
„     System^  a  Skeleton,  leading  Principles  of         .        .        .         61,  62 

„  „        IWin  of  IHstrihution  of  a 67 

^  „        leading  Di? isions  of  a 67 

Z^yif  ActUmm :  th«*ir  Nature ,    824 

LegisUtion,  IHrect  and  Conscious 18 

„  the  most  efTective  instrunient  in  Changing  the  Iaw  18 

^  Rudimentary  Form  of,  how  aorount^^  dn        ,        .        ,      91 
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Lejjislation,  Stage  of  Conscious,  when  it  is  reached     .  .         .         .      24 

Science  of,  how  related  to  Jurisprudence  .  .         .      87 

Judicial,  a  Source  of  Law        .         .  .  .  .         .      52 

Statutory,  a  Source  of  Lawr     .         .  .  .  .         .      53 

Legrislative    Authority,   Meaning  of  Phrase,   and   Distinction    from 

Executive  Authority    .....  .  .  .      105,  106 

Ijegislator,  Will  of,  how  discovered     ....  ...      69 

Legitimatio  per  mhsequens  Matrimoniuftif  Policy  of       .  .  .     250,  251 

Legitimation  of  Children .     250,  251 

Letting  and  Hiring,  Nature  of  Contract  of  .....    2±J 

Lex  Aquilia,  Action  under,  a  Mode  of  Protecting  Rights  of  Ownership    175 
„    Domicilii^  Meaning  of ....         .         .  .  .         .    378 

„  Fori,  Meaning  and  Application  of  .  .  .  382,  384,  387,  388 
„  Loci  Actus,  Meaning  and  Application  of  .  .  .  382,  386,  887 
„       „     JRei  S'ita    „  „  ,,  „         .         .  .  .      S7U-882 

„    Situsj  Meaning  of 379,  8S0 

Libel  in  relation  to  Doctrine  of  Privilege    .....     293,  294 
Libels,  Indecent,  Place  in  a  Scheme  of  Criminal  Law,  of  Laws  relating  to    800 

„      Malicious .  .801 

I^iberty,  Public,  what  it  imports 613,  514 

Lien,  as  a  Mode  of  Minimising  Loss  ....         .         .      207,  208 

Limitation  of  Actions,  Nature  and  Policy  of  Laws  relating  to     .      346,  347 
**  Litigious  "  System  of  Criminal  Procedure,  as  opposed  to  "  Inquisi- 
torial" System     349,850 

lioan.  Contract  of,  as  Distinguishable  from  Sale  .....     222 
Locatio  Cmiductio,  Nature  of  Contract  of    ...         .  ,  ,     151 

Logical  Methods,  Identical,  for  some  purposes,  with  Historical    .  .       18 

Lunatics  as  Owners .      144,  145 

„  Contractors 187,  188 

Guardianship  of 2G0,  2G1 

Lunacy — see  Insanity 
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McNactghten's  Case,  Law  of  Murder  laid  down  in     . 
Maine,  Professor,  to  what  his  Speculations  owe  their  Importance 

his  Theory  respecting  Equity'  . 

„  ,,  Legal  Fictions 
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Mninlenance  of  Children,  who  Kesponsible  for    . 
Malice,  Annlysis  of,  a  main  Dopnrtment  of  Juridical  Enquiry 
„       Definitions  of  Tenn 

Actual,  Moaning  of  Phrase 
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Malice,  Modes  of  DefiniBg,  in  relation  to  Murder         .  350-301 

MaliciuuA  Arrest,  Kifj^hts  of  Action  for,  where  Classed        .  .    290 

„        Injury  to  Property,  Kights  of  Action  for,  where  Classed  290 

„        Libel,  Place  in  a  Scheme  of  Criminal  Law,  of  Law  relating  to    301 

„        l^rosecution,  Rights  uf  Action  for,  where  Classed  .    290 

Mancipation  as  a  Sign  of  Transfer 164 

MandamuSf  Nature  of  Remedy  bj 343 

Mandatary,  Nature  of  his  Ri^jhts 151,  153 

Manslaughter,  I^w  of,  its  Plact^  in  a  Scheme  of  Criminal  Law  .        .    901 

„  its  Tarying  Qualities 816 

„  Difficulties  attending  its  Distinction  from  Murder     867, 300 

Marriage,  a  Fact  on  which  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  depend*        .       13 

„         Presupposes  the  Existence  of  Law 80 

„        I^rimitive,  as  a  Mode  of  National  Training  ....    467 

„        Policy  of  Laws  in  Support  of 468 

,1        a  Fact  artificially  held  to  Impair  Moiml  Responsibility  85 

„        as  Operating  on  Capacity  for  Owoanhip  144-146 

„        when  treated  as  an  Event  and  when  as  an  Act    ...      04 
„        not  a  Contract     .........    216 

„        ContracU  in  view  of 215-218 

„        Si*ttlements,  Law  relating  to  Trustees  of     .        .        .  270 

„        Place,  in  a  Hcheme  of  Criminal  Iaw,  of  Offences  relating  to    301 
^        Fraudulent  Evasion  of  Laws  of,  its  Place  in  a  Scheme  of 

Criminal  I^w 301 

„        Private  International  I^ws  respecting  3^-367 

Married  Women  as  Owners 145, 140, 245-247 

„  „       I,  (Contractors  ........     100 

Maxima,  Legal,  a  S4iun*e  of  Law 62, 58 

MKlical  Evidence  in  Cases  of  Lunacy 306 

Jkf^ttryer  Tenancies,  Rights  implied  in 140 

BIiLL,  Mr.,  his  Criticisms  of  Mr.  ArsTiK's  Divisions    .        .        .     283,284 

Minister  of  Justice,  Policy  of  instituting  a 351-353 

Minors  as  Owners 146  147 

„      under  25,  Guardianship  of 260 

Misdemeanors  and  Felonies,  Historical  Nature  of  Divisions  302 

Mistake,  Analysis  of,  a  Main  Department  of  Juridical  Enquiry   .  12 

„        a  Fact  Impairing  Moral  Reaponsibility  86-87 

MoicRox  Doctrine,  Mr.  JBrrKRsoK's  ^>ute^lent  of       .        .        .     422, 423 

„  ,,        as  p«tated  by  Mr.  Monkor 422 

Moral  Kesponsibility,  Terms  Itespecting  Qualifications  of  .  .62 

„  „  Assumptions  involvtii  in 82 

„  „  rspariti»»s  «>«fM»ntial  to  th«  Idea  of     .  .83 

„  Clas«iHcatioa  of  FacU  which  are  held  to  Impair  84, 86 

„  as  shared  between  Piincipal  and  Agent  00 

Morality.  lU  1t«*lati.Hi  to  Uw 77,  78, 514-616 

„        and  l4iw  ( Intrmatiunal  I  Contra*>t«Mi     ....     303-305 
Coustttutional,  Meaning  and  Criticism  of  Phrase  104, 105 

Absolut**,  true  Import  of  Phrase 616,  610 
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Mortgage,  Contract  of,  Assimilated  to  Contract  In  View  of  Sale  .    22^ 

fj        Suggested  Mode  of  Fusing  Rules  in  Equi^  and  Common 

Law  respecting .         .    48C 

,,         Aspect  of,  in  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  of  Kquity  .         .    209 
Mortgagee,  Nature  of  Rights  of  a        ....         .  .      151,15^ 

„  Claims  of  a,  in  Common  Law  and  in  Equity      .         .      269, 270 

Mortgagor,  his  Rights  in  English  Law        .         .         .        162,153,269,270 
Mortmain,  Effect  of  Laws  of,  on  Law  of  Trusts  .....    268 

Motive,  Analysis  of,  a  Main  Department  of  Juridical  Enquiry      •         .12 
„       of  an  Accused,  as  Ground  of  Suspicion   .         .  .  .         .    338 

Municipal  Corporations,  Laws  relating  to   .        .         .  .  .         .    281 

Murder,  its  Place  in  a  Scheme  of  Criminal  Law  .         .  .  .         .301 

„       Presumptions  made  in  applying  Law  of         .         .  ,      305, 306 

„       English  Law  of,  as  laid  down  in  McNaughten*8  Case     .         .      3-1 
„       Suggestions  for  Novel  Definition  of        .         .  .  .      867-360 

„       Evidence  before  Capital  Punishment  Commiaaion  with 

respect  to  Crime  of  ....        .         .         .      357-360 

Mutiny  Act,  Place  of,  in  Legal  System       .        .        ^         .  .         .120 

Napoleon,  his  Indirect  Influence  on  the  Discussion  of  Codification  in 
Germany         .........  ,         ,    471 

National  Character,  made  up  of  what  Elements  .         .         .  .         .22 

Nationality,  Juridical  Import  of  Term         ...         .  .         .375 

,  Mode  of  Determining,  in  Frastce    .....    S7u 

Nations,  Law  of,  said  to  be  part  of  the  Law  of  England    ,  .         .     39^ 

"  Natuml "  Agents  as  opposed  to  other  Things    .         .         .  ,         .1213 

Naturalisation,  Import  of  Laws  of       ...         .  .  .      375  370 

Nature,  Laws  of,  Interest  of  Phrase  to  Jurist      .         ,  .  .         .31 

„      **  Law  of,"  a  Source  of  Law    .....  •         .       52 

Negligence,  Analysis  of,  an  important  Department  of  Juridical  Enquiry      12 
„  Distinct  Grades  of    ......  .     203    204 

„  Contributorj^  its  Juridical  Nature     .....     328 

Negotiable  Securities,  Contracts  relating  to         ...  .     2I6,  227 

Neutral  Claims,  Development  and  Nature  of       .         .         .  .       434-438 

„  „       Grounds  of  Enforcing        ....  ,  .     4SO 

„  „       Modes      „„.....  .     430,  437 

„       Flag  and  Merchandise,  Rules  of  Treaty  of  Paris  respecting    43.3    434 
"  Neutrality,  The  Armed,"  of  1801,  its  Influence  on  the  Formation  of 

Rules  of  International  Law ,     50;} 

New  York  Codes,  their  Intei-est  and  Value       .....     502 
Non-Combatant  Population,  Effects  of  War  upon,  as  influencing  Fre- 
quency of  Wars 452,  453 

Non-intervention,  Recent  phases  of  Doctrine  of  ....     398 

Notaries  Public,  Laws  relating  to ,      276-280 

Notice,  Juridical  Import  of,  in  respect  of  Dishonour  of  Bill  of  Exchange  206 

Nomtioy  its  Operations .212 

Xoxnlis  Actio y  its  Nature  as  a  Mode  of  Compensation  .  .  .207 

Nuisance,  Rights  of  Action  for,  where  Classed  •         .         .  ,     290 
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Nuisances,  Public,  Place  of  Laws  relating  to,  in  a  Scheme  of  Criminal 
Law 300 

Obligation,  Natural,  Meaning  of  Phrase 200 

Occupancy,  Meaning  of,  as  a  Juridical  Fact         •        •        .        .     157,  158 

Occupation,  Doctrine  of,  in  International  Law 422 

0LER05,  Laws  of,  as  a  Source  of  International  Law  ....  405 
Opportunity  to  do  a  Criminal  Act,  as  a  Ground  of  Suspicion  .  .  838 
Outlaws  as  Owners     ,  ^    ,  ......    140,  147 

„        „   Contractors 103 

Outlawry,  as  affecting  Rights  of  Ownership 170 

Own,  Persons  who 6,  143 

Owned,  Things 6,128 

Ownership,  Function  of  Jurist  in  ascertaining  Meaning  of  .        .    462,  46.3 
„  A  Fact  on  which  Jurisprudence  depends    ...        *       13 

„  Quality,    not   Fact,  of,  a  Proper   Matter  for   Political 

Dispute  462,  463 

„  General  Nature  of  Fact  of 122,  123 

Progressive  Vicissitudes  of  Fact  of 123 

Object  and  Place  of  Laws  of     .        .        .99,  125,  127,  128 

„  Laws  of 122  sq. 

„  Distribution  of  Laws  of 124,125 

,,          Laws  of,  Implied  in  Theories  of  Community  of  Goods       .     403 
.,          Injuries  to  Rights  of,  under  what  head  Classed          .    288,  290 
Enumeration  of  Modes  of  Protecting  Rights  of          .        .     174 
Development  of  Notion  of,  as  affecting  Progress  of  Juris- 
prudence     458 

Professor  Maine's  and  Sir  JoHX  Lubbock's  Speculations 

concerning 123,  124 

„  Private,  International  I>aws  of  ....      378-382 

„  not  a  Creature  of  Antecedent  Law 4 

„  Notion  of  Individual,  of  Slow  Growth       ....        5 

Individual,  an  Organic  Element  of  Social  Development      .      19 
Exercise  of  Capacity  of  (Poesession)  .        .        .6, 153, 154 

Fact  of,  begins  or  ends  on  the  happening  of  what  Events    5,  154 

Rights  of,  explained 147,  148 

„      „  as  between  Husband  and  Wife  .        .    245,  247 

r»  »      »  »»        »f  n  w      »  Various  Spe- 

dea  of       .    246,  247 
Parent  and  Child    .        .        .     248-250 
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Palet*s  and  Ar8Ti5*8  Theories  concerning  Promise 
Pardon,  Prerogative  of,  its  Nature  and  Policy 
Parent  and  Child,  Laws  relating  to  .  .  . 
Paris,  Treaty  of,  of  1856,  Effect  of  Rules  of  . 
Parties  to  Actional,  Law  Determining  the  Proper 
Partnership,  Nature  and  Elements  of  Contract  of 
Patent  Right,  Nature  of 
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Patent  Rlglit,  Rights  of  Action  for  Infringement  of,  where  Classed      .     291 
FaiafamiUa^  his  Rights  of  Ownership        ....*.     132 

Pawnbroker^  Nature  of  his  Kights 151, 152 

Peace,  Modes  of  Favouring,  and  Prospects  of  a  Permanent.      389,  400,  456 
Perjury,  Laws  of:  their  Place  in  a  Scheme  of  Criminal  Law      .         .     300 

Person,  Modem  Notion  of  a 46 

„      Explanation  of  Term 79, 80 

„      Various  Uses  of  Term 80 

„      Distinction  of  a,  from  a  Thing 79-  81 

„      Moral  Responsiblility  of  a,  as  a  Ground  for  the  Conception  of 

Legal  Relationship   .  ' 12 

„      Was  the  Roman  Slave  a 80 

„      A  "  Fictitious  "  or  "  Artificial '' 81 

„      A  Corporate  Body  is  a  Legal 81 

„      A  State  as  a 414,416 

Peraonal  Rights,  Distinction  between,  and  Real  Rights  ...  27 
„  Property,  History  of,  and  Distiuction  from  Real  Property  134,  135 
„        Security,  Rights  to :  under  what  head  Cla&^d  .      2S8,  290 

„        "  Statutes,"  «  Real,"  and  "  Mixed,"  Meaning  of  expressions .     880 
Persons,  The  Classes  of,  contemplated  by  every  Law  as  such       .         .       25 
„        Quality  of,  as  a  Basis  of  Classification  of  Laws      .        .         .       26 

„       Law  of,  opposed  to  Law  of  Things 27 

„  n     yt  .........       96, 100 

„        Laws  Affecting  Special  Classes  of         .....     230 

„  „  V  yf  V       t)    their  Place      .        .         .     100 

„       who  OwDy  Classification  and  Description  of  .        .      143-147 

„  „     Make  Contracts .181 

„  Use  of  Term  in  Public  International  Law  .  .  .414,  415 
Philosophical  School  in  Germany  as  opposed  to  the  Historical  .  471,  472 
Physical  Science,  Relation  of,  to  Science  of  Jurisprudence  ...       25 

„  ,,       Use  of  to  Jurist 29 

„  „       Effect  of  Progress  of,  on  War 440 

PignuSy  Nature  of  Contract  of 151 

Place,  a  Fact  on  which  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  Depends    .         .       12 

Pleading,  Functions  of  I^awyera  as  to 278 

„        its  Nature  and  Varieties 325-328 

Pleas,  Various  Modes  of  Presenting  or  Joining    ....      325-327 

„     Equitable,  Extension  of  Use  of,  to  Common  Law  Courts  .         .     479 

Plebiscite,  Process  of  Resorting  to  a,  characterised        ....     424 

Pledge,  Distinguishable  from  Sale 222,  223 

Political  Authority,  Supreme,  Explanation  of  Phrase  ...       74 

„  „  „         cannot   enjoy   Rights  nor  be  liable  to 

Duties 77 

„       Crimes,  their  Nature 360,  361 

„       Economy   recognises    Classes  of  Facts    already  reduced   to 

Scientific  Form  of 16 

„  „  its  Relation  to  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  .         .       36 

„      Science       „        „        „     „        »        «  ;y  .         r       25 
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Politics,  General,  Science  of,   recognises    Facts    already  reduced  to 

Scientific  Form        .....      16 

yi  ,,  ,f        of,  what  it  comprehends  ....      34 

FiMsegsio  Na*urali»  and  ad  Interdida,  Meaning  of        .         .         .      153,  154 

„  „        how  applicable  in  International  Law      .        .        .    422 

y,       CiviliSf  Meaning  of 154 

„       ad  Usucapionem,  Meaning  of 154 

Possession,  Juridical  Import  of 153,  154 

„        Usages  and  Contracts  in  reference  to,  on  a  Sale  .     220,  221 

Power  of  Appointment,  Suggested  Statutory  Changes  in  Equitable 

Jurisdiction  over 480,  481 

Pnetorian  Juriiidiction  at  Rome  Distinguished  from  that  of  Courts  of 

Equity 320 

Pre-euiptiun,  Rules  regulating  Claims  to,  on  the  part  of  an  Occupying 

Army 448 

Preparations  for  a  Crime,  as  a  Ground  of  Suspicion    ....    338 

Prerogative  of  English  Monarch,  Import  of  Term        .         .        .        .111 

„  „  Pardon,  its  Nature  and  Policy     ....     352-357 

Prescription,  Explanation  of 162,  163 

where  Classed •     157 

Policy  of  Laws  of 347 

"  Primarv"  Rights,  their  Nature  as  opposed  to  '*  Secondary  " 

Rights  283,290,291 

Principals  and  Accessories  in  Crimes,  Law  relating  to         .        .         .     300 

„  „    Agents,  Nature  of  Mutual  Relations  of  .     193,  224 

Prisoners  of  War,  Progressive  Mitigation  of  Treatment  of  .        .    439 

Private  International  Law,  its  Nature 366  sq. 

„  „  „     its  Materials  and  their  Classification     369-372 

„  „  „     its  Existing  Condition  and  Prospects    389,  390 

„        Law,  as  opposed  to  Public  Law,  Criticism  of  Phrase  .      98 

Privilege,  Explanation  of  Term  in  Reference  to  Defamation        .     293,  294 

Priiileges  of  Members  of  English  Parliament,  Illustrations  of,  and 

Meaning  of  Term 111,112 

Prize  Courts,  their  International  Character  and  Importance  .  .  400 
Probate,  Court  of,  its  Executive  Functions  generally  ....  322 
„  „  „  Functions  in  Appointing  Administrators  .  .271 
„      „   Modes  of  Pleading  in  the       .        .        .        .     327, 328 

Proci'dure,  Framing  Rules  of,  a  Source  of  Law 52 

I^ws  of.  Meaning  and  Place  of 100,  102 

„      „    Matters  dealt  with  by  .        .319 

M  »♦»>••••. 317 

„  Criminal,  Conflicting  Theories  of       ...         .        349  eq. 

„  IMvate  International  Law  concerning  887-389 

Proctors,  Laws  relating  to 276-280 

Profession,    Legal,    an    Engine    for    Adapting    Law    to    National 

Exigencies 13-15 

„  „       Habits  of  Mind  of  a 14 

Professional  Lawyers,  Laws  relating  to  Classes  of       .        .        .     276-280 
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Pifopertj,  nn  Abused  Expression  ....  .  •  .4 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  &  SPEECHES: 

Student's  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

2%e  COMPLETE  WORKS  o/LORD  MACAULAT. 

Edited    by   his   Sister,   Lady   Tekvelyan.      Library   Edition,   with    Portrait. 
8  vols.  Svo.  £5,  58,  cloth ;  or,  £S,  Ss,  bound  in  calf. 
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Memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar.    By 

hw  Son,  Baron  E.  vox  Stik^kmar.  Trans- 
Utctl  from  the  (icrm.an  by  (1.  A.  M.  E<litcd 
by  Max  Mulleh,  M.A.  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.  price  21#. 

Varieties  of  Vioe-Begal  Life.   By 

Major-General  Sir  William  Dknisox, 
K.C.B.  late  Go>*emor-GeneraJ  of  the  Aa<«tra- 
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With  Two  Mapa.    2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 
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Leotures  on  the  History  of  Eng- 
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man. With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  15*. 

The  History  of  the  Life  andTimes 
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The  History  of  Borne.  By  Wilhelm 

liiNE.  English  Edition,  translated  and 
revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Svo.  dO#. 

History  of  the  City  of  Borne  firom 

it4  Foundation  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  of 
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LL.D.    8vo.  with  2  Maps,  lbs. 
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God  in  History ;  or,  the  Progress  of 
Man's  Faith  in  the  Moral  Order  of  the 
World.  By  the  late  Baron  BrxsKM.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Sihaiina  Wri k- 
wuRTH  ;  with  a  Prefaoe  by  Dean  ST.iSfLET. 
3  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

Socrates  and  the  Ckxnratio  SohoolB. 

Translated  frr>m  the  (ierman  of  Dr.  E.  Zkl- 
LER,  with  the  Author*!  approval,  by  the 
Rev.  OiWALD  J.  Reiciiel,  B.CL.  and  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6J. 

The    Stoics,    Epicureans,    and 
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Three  Centuries  of  Modem  His- 
tory. By  Charles  Duke  Yonoe,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modem  History  and  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  W. 

Saint-Simon  andSaint-Simonism; 

a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Soeinlism  in 
France,  By  Arthur  J.  Bcm^th,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7».  6cf. 

The  History  of  Philosophy,  from 

Thales  to  Comte.  By  Gkokgr  Hkxrt 
Lewes.  Fourth  Edition,  corrected,  and 
partly  rewritten.    2  vols.  8vo.  32#. 

The  Mythology   of  the    Aryan 

Nations.  By  Geokgb  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  28s. 

Haunder's  Historical  Treasury ; 

comprising  a  General  Introductory'  Outline 
of  Universal  History,  and  a  Series  of  Sepa- 
rate Histories.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  Cs. 

Critical  and   Historical   Essays 

contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat  : — 

Student's  Ei»mox,  crown  8vo.  6s. 
Pkoplk's  Edition,  2  vol*,  crown  8vo.  8s. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  24*. 
Li  Bit  ART  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  SGs. 

History  of  the    Early  Church 

from  the  First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Council  of  Nicssa,  a.d.  325.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Amy  HerbcrU*  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  4s.  Sd. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 

Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution  of 
1G88.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Eighth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd, 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Ascension  of  Chri'<t  to  the  Conver- 
lUon  of  Consiantine.  By  K  Burton,  D.D. 
Ute  Regius  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.    Fcp.  3f .  6i/. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

fn>m  the  Death  of  St.  John  to  the  Midille 
of  the  Second  C4'ntur>';  comprising  a  full 
Accuunt  of  the  Primitive  ( >rganii(ation  of 
Church  (Knremmeni,  and  the  Growth  of 
Epi<«i*«ip«cy.  By  T.  W.  M<msman,  B.A. 
Rector  of  EshI  ami  Vicar  of  \Vc^l  Tor- 
rington,  Lincolnshire.  8vo.  [  In  tkeprt—. 
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Life  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

Compiled,  in  Commemoration  of  tlie  Cen- 
tenary of  his  Birth,  by  Julius  L5wen- 
KKRo,  Robert  Avi^-Lallemant,  and 
A LFitED  lk»VE.  Edited  by  Professor  Kahl 
liuuHNs,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at 
I^ipzig.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Jane  and  Caroline  Lassell.  2  voKSvo. 
with  Three  Portraits.         [iViwr/y  ready. 

Autobiography  of  John  Milton ; 

or,  Milton's  Life  in  his  own  Words.  By 
the  Rev.  James  J.  G.  Graham,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Vignette-Portrait,  price  5«. 

BecollectionB  of  Past  Life.     By 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S., 
&c.  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10«.  Od, 

Biographical  and  Critical  Essays. 

By  A.  Hay\\'ARI),  Esq.,  Q.C.  A  Is'ew 
Scries.     2  vols.  8vo.  {In  the  press. 

The  Life  of  Isambard  Kingdom 

Brunei,  Civil  Engineer.  By  Isambard 
Brunel,  B.C.L.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  With  Por- 
trait, Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21». 

Lord  Greorge  Bentinck ;  a  PoliticAl 

Bio;;raphy.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Dis- 
EALLi,  :M.P.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with 
a  new  Prefticc.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Tho  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev. 

Sydney  Smith.  Edited  by  his  Daughter, 
Lady  Hollanh,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  New 
Edition,  (>oniplcte  in  One  Volume.  Crown 
8vo.  price  Gs. 

Memoir  of  George  Edward  Lynch 

Cotton,  D.I).  Hisljop  of  C^Ucutta,  :uul 
Metropolitan,  V\'ith  Selections  from  hi.s 
.Tournjils  and  Corro-jtondencc.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  C  TToN.     New  Edition.     Crown  tSvo. 

l^Just  ready . 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  George 

Whitefield,  M.A.  By  Jamks  Patek.s*  n 
Glkdstone.    8vo.  price  14*. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Sixtus 

tho  Fifth.  By  Baron  Hubner.  Translated 
from  the  Original  French,  with  the  Author's 
sanction,  by  Hubert  E,  H.  Jernln'gham. 
2  vols.  8vo.  24*. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy. By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Stephen, 
LL.D.    Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7«.  Gr7. 

Father    Mathew ;   a  Biography. 

By  John  Fraxcls  Maguire,  M.P.  Popular 
Edition,  \ni\x  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  6rf. 


The  Life  and  Iiotters  of  Faraday. 

By  Dr.  Bence  Josses,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  InstitutioiL  Second  Edition,  witii 
Portrait  and  Woodcuts.     2  volj.  8ro.  28^ 

Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.  Bt  lows 

Ty.xdall,  LL.D.  F.R.a    New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two    Portraits.    Fcp,  8t» 
price  3«.  6d. 

The  Boyal  Institution :  its  Founder 

and  its  First  Professors.  By  Dr.  Be5ck 
Jones,  Honorary  Secretary.  Post  8vo. 
price  12«.  6c2. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Lre- 

land;  Swift,  Flood,  Grattan,  O'ConneU. 
By  W.  E.  U.  Lecky,  M.A.  Kew  Editwn, 
revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8\-o.  7*.  6d 

A  Group  of  Englishmen  (1795  to 

1815) ;  Records  of  the  Younger  Wedgwoods 
and  tlieir  Friends,  embracing  the  History  rf 
the  Discovery  of  Photography,  By  Eliza 
Meteyard.    8vo.  16«. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  ^Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R,  Gleig,  M.A.  Popular 
Edition,  carefully  revised  ;  with  copious 
Additions.    Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5*. 

Dictionary  of  General  Biography; 

containing  Concise  Memoirs  and  Notices  of 
the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Pre^ten:  Time. 
Edited  by  William  L.  R.  Cate*.  8vo. 
price  21«. 

Letters    and    Life    of    Francis 

Bacon,  including  alj  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary, 
hy  J.  Spkdding.  Vols.  I.  to  Vi.  8vo. 
price  £3. 12s.  To  be  completed  in  One  more 
Volume. 

Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  from 

Italy  and  Stcitzerland,  and  Tetters  from 
1833  to  1817,  translated  bv  Ladv  Wall.\cx. 
With  Portrait.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Musical  Criticism  and  Biography. 

Selected  from  the  Published  and  Unpub- 
lished Writings  of  Thomas  Da.alvnt  Eatun. 
late  President  of  the  Norwich  Choral  Societv. 
Edited  b^'  his  Sons.    Crown  8vo. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 

By  Agnes  Strickland.  Library-  Edition, 
newly  reviseil ;  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  Autographs,  and  Vignettes.  8  vob. 
post  8vo.  7s.  6d,  each. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLiSHBD  BT  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


History  of  my  BeligioiiB  Opinions. 

Bf  J.  II.  Nkwman,  D.I).  Being  the  Sub* 
ttancc  of  Apologia  pro  Viti  Sui.    Post  8to. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 

K.C.B.  By  John  Clark  Marshmax. 
People's  Edition,  wth  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3«.  6d, 


Vioissitades  of  Families.    By  Sir 

J.  Bernard  Bcrke,  C.B.  Ulster  King  of 
Amu.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  en- 
larged.   2  vols,  crown  8to.  2U, 

Haunder's  Biographical  Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed  and 
partly  re-written,  with  above  1,000  additional 
Memoirs,  by  \V.  L.  R.  Gates.   Fcp.  8vo.6«. 


Criticism^  Philosophy^  Polity^  <^'c. 


On  Bepresontativo  Government. 

Bv  John  SriAiiT  Mill.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  9».  crown  8vo.  2*. 

On  liiberty.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth 
Edition.  Portt  8vo.  7«.  6J.  Crown  Svo. 
If.  Ad, 

Principles  of  Political  Bconomy.  By  the 
same.  S.'venth  Editiun.  *2  voK  8vo.  80«.  or 
in  1  vol.  or^^wn  8vo.  5«. 

Utilitarianism.  Bythchame.  4tliEdlt6ro.6«. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By  the 
same  Author.  Si>cond  E<litiou.  3  >*ols.  8vo. 
price  3(m. 

Szamination    of    Sir   W.    Hamilton's 

PhiK>4(iphy,  and  i>f  the  principal  I*hiltx*(>- 
phical  <^i:  -tioHA  di.<*u<««ed  in  hii  Writing*. 
By  the  ttaiac.    Third  Kditiun.    8vo.  ICs. 

The  Subjection  of  Women.    V'y 

•loiiN  Sii  ai:t  Mill.  NVw  Kdiii  h'..  \*v»i 
8vo.  .*>#. 

Analysis  of  the  Phonomona  of 

the  liuin.m  Miii !.  l!v  Jami>  Mm.i..  A 
Ni'W  IMili' :;.  wiili  N^t*-.-*,  ITiV'trntivc  a»:  1 
Critual,  l.v  Ai-i  \am»i.ii  lJ\i\,  Anm:i  rt* 
EiM'i.AHiu  and  <ii<*i:<.K  (fi:«>ri..  Edited, 
wit!i  a-I  lijioiLil  N«>!«'.s  liv  John  JShaut 
Ml  1. 1..     '2  V.  1-.  bvo.  j-rici."  •-."«. 

Principles    of   Political    Piiilo- 

>»ipl,v  ;  li  ii;4  thi*  Nri-ud  l.-.:.i>li,  P  vi-^d 
:i:i.!  ♦  XI  ti  !.  «1.  i.f  •  'I  hi-  l.l  iii-iit^  *{  l*..:.ti  .il 
K' •  i.t'iiv.'  \\y  11.  |>.  M  \«  I. !.<•:•,  M.A., 
Il.irri  :.i-.'t  L:w.  I:i  Tw.»  V«iliuiii*«.  Vol.  I. 

Kvii.  p:  i>      IJN. 

A   DlctionaiT    of  Political  Economy; 

Bi>i/r:i;>!u  al,  Iiilili>i;:ra|'hii-aU  IIi<*ti<ii>'al, 
an  I  r^.-M  ti  al.     Itv  the  vjune  Autluir.    Vol. 

A  SyBtomatic  View  of  the  Science 

<'f  .'tiri-priidi  fu'f.  IIv  Sill  I  iMi.x  Amu-, 
M.A.  Pri  fi"-fr  <  f  Jiiri'prutl- II  ••■.  riiiwr- 
wt^v  Cilii-^t-.  I^>n<!<>:i.     H\ii.  pri'T  !•*#. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  with 

En^h'h  Iiitn^lu'-cion,  Tran-Iatixn,  and 
Nolo.  By  T.  <'.  .Sash  vn**,  M.A.  Barrister- 
at- Law.    New  t>Uti<in.    8vu.  1^. 


Lord  Bacon's  Works,  collected 

and  edited  hy  K.  L.  Ellis,  Si.A.  J.  Si'ed- 
DiNo,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  IIkath.  New 
and  Cheaper  E4iition.  7  vols.  8vo.  price 
£3.  Ids.  Od, 

A  System  of  Logic,  Batiocinatiye 

and  Inductive.  By  John  Sti'art  Mill. 
Ei^Iith  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  2i>M, 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  with  Eskajs 

and  NotcM.  By  Sir  A.  Guant,  Bart.  MA. 
LL.D.  Third  Edition,  re\'iscd  and  partly 
rc-wiittcn.  \_In  tht prt$9. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aris- 

t»»tlf.  Newly  tfanohiltfl  into  En;;li^h.  By 
It.  Williams  B-A.  Fellow  and  late  Lec- 
tunr  Mcrton  CoUcije,  Oxford.    8vo.  12*. 

Bacon*a  Essajrs,  with  Annotations. 

By  K.  WiiAii.LY,  I).L>.  laic  Arcll^i^hop  of 
Dublin.    Sixtli  L'!ition.    8vo.  I0«.  \jd. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  B.  Whatklt, 

\).\).  late  Ar«'}il>i>li'«p  of  Dulilin.  New 
Edition.    tJ\o.  I'.'i.  W.  criiwn  bvo.  1*.  C</. 

Slemonts  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  lismc 
Authar.  New  Kditioii.  8vo.  1U».  6d.  Crown 
8vo.  Am.  Cd, 

English  Synonymes.  ByE.  JaxeWhatelt. 
E  lil*il  by  Arohbi-iliqi  \Vii.\ti:lv.  5th 
El  lit  inn.     Fcp.  3^. 

An    Outline    of  the    Necessary 

Law<«  tif  r)ii)ti;;l.t :  a  Trcaline  on  Pure  and 
Ap/licl  \ji>^u\  By  the  Miwt  iCev.  W. 
TiioM.*«»N,  D.l>.  Ar«.]ibi>hi>p  of  Yuik.  Ninth 
ThuUMU'l.    (.'r«iwn  0vo.  b*,  Cd, 

Causality;  •?,  th«^  Phibj^opiiv .  f  Ijiw 

lllVt-li^.i;.''.      liV  <iKor.(iT.  .1  \>MI  '-•*■,  li.l). 

tif  (>M  Ma  bar.  S-<i>ntl  Edition,  "rtatlv 
eid.ir^t-l.       v«».  prio-  \'2%. 

Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

M  A«'Ari.  VY,  ci-mvird  by  lliin-elf.  People's 
E«litiiiii,  ^^•wn  8vu.  3«.  Cd, 

Lord   Macaulay's   Speeches   on 

l*arltam<'i)tar>'  Befnrm  in  1K31  and  1H3:2. 
ICfDo.  prio*  UMw  Siiilli?(o. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LOXGMAISrS  ajto  CO. 


A    Dictionary   of    the    KngllBh 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M^  M.D. 
J.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
Johnson,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  numerous  Emendatioas  and  AdditJona. 
4  vols.  4to.  price  £7. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

PhraHes,  claaniticd  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Rooet, 
M.D.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

Three  Centuries  of  English  Lite- 
rature. By  Charles  Duke  Yonge,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modem  History  and  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Crown  8vo.  Is.  Sd, 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage.   By  F.  Max  MUlleb,  M.A.  &c 

Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 

Sixth  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  16*. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W. 

Farrab,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Uead  Master  of 
Marlborough  College.    Crown  8vo.  8a.  W. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warteb, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12a.  GcL 

Manual   of   English    Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical*  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Aknold,  M  Jl. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7».  6</. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  and  J.  E. 
Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.   2  Yob.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42«. 

White's  College  Ijatin-Englisli  Diction- 
ary (Intermediate  Size),  abritlgcd  from  the 
Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  University 
Students.    Medium  Svo.  pp.  1,048,  price  I85. 

White's    Junior    Student's   Complete 

Latin-English  and  English -Latin  Dictionary. 

Revised  Edition.     Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058, 

price  V2s. 

c^..«-«*  1.   rENGLisn-L.VTiN,  5«.  6<i 

{separately  <  _  _  -    rj 

•^    \,LATi>'-ExGLisn,  ts.  Ca. 

An  English- Greek  Lexicon,  con- 
taining all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
New  Edition.    4to.  21*. 

Mr.  Yonge's  New  Lexicon,  En- 
glish and  Greek,  abridged  firom  his  larger 
work  (as  above).    Square  12mo.  Ss,  Cd, 


A  Qreek-Snslifili  Lezioon.  Cos- 
piled  by  H.  G.  LiDDELx,  D.D.  Deta  i 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Dea 
of  Rochester.  SLsth  Edition.  Crown  ^ 
price  36s.    . 

A  Lexicon,   Qreek,  and  Engli^ 

abridged  for  Schools  from  Liddell  aed 
Scott\G reek- JSnglish  Lexicon.  Fooiteeodi 
Edition.     Square  12mo.  7».  6d. 

The  Mastery  of  laanguages;  or, 

the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Toofaea 
Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  PsENDEBGiiT, 
hite  of  the  Civil  Service  at  Madima.  Sec(ad 
Edition.    Svo.  6«. 

A  PraotLoal    IMotionary  of  the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  Pro- 
fessor Leon  Contaxseau,  manv  ywn 
French  Examiner  for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointments,  &c.  New  Edition,  caiefaDy 
revised.    Post  Svo.  10a,  6dL 

Ck)ntaiis6au'8  Pocket  Dictiomur, 

French  and  English,  al^dged  from  tk 
Practical  Dictionary,  by  the  Author.  New 
Edition.   18mo.  price  3*.  6<L 


A  Sanskrit-Bnglisli   Dictionary. 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  letten; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editicms  of 
Sanskrit  Authors^,  and  with  Etymdcgiei 
and  comparisons  of  Ornate  Words  chirfy 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  AngloSaxoa. 
CompUed  by  T.  Benfet.     Svo.  52s.  6dL 

New  Fraotical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  Gemian-EnglLsh,  scd 
English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L 
Blackley,  M.A.  and  Dr.  Carl  Mabtdt 
Friedlaxder.    Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  Xew 
Transktion.  By  M.  M.  KLvlisch,  Ph.D 
Vol.  I.  Genesis^  Svo.  18^.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12*.  Vol.  11.  Exodus,  lbs 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12*. 
Vol  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15*.  or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader,  %s.  VoL  IV.  Levi- 
ticus, Part  II.  15*.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  8*. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Bxercisef. 
By  the  same.  Part  I.  OuUinet  with  Exer- 
cises, Svo.  12*.  6d.  Key,  5*.  Part  II.  Ex- 
ceptional Forms  and  Constructions,  12*.  6d 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


An  Introduction  to  Hental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  MoRELL,  M.A.  LL.D.    Svo.  12*. 


Elements  of  Fsyohology,  contain- 
ing the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectaal  Powers. 
By  J.  D.  MoRELL,  LL.D.    Post  Svo.  7*.  WL 


NEW  WORKS  PUBU8HED  BT  LOSGUASS  and  GO. 


Beoreations  of  a  Ck)iintr7  Parson. 

By  A.  IL 11.  B.    Two  Series,  B$.  (kL  each. 

Seaside  Muainga  on  Bundajrs  and 
WeektliiTH.  By  A.  K.  II.  B.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3«.  Oc/. 

Present-Day  Thoughts.    By  A.  K.  II.  B. 
"Crown  8vo.  8».  GcL 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged 
Truths ;  MemorUls  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays. 
By  A.  K.  II.  B.    Crown  8vo.  S«.  Sd, 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City 
Pulpit  By  A.  K.  H.  B     Crown  8vo.  3*.  Od. 

Iiessons  of  Middle  Age,  with  some 
Account  of  various  Cities  and  Men. 
By  A.  K.  II.  B.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  M. 

Iielsure  Hours  in  Town ;  Essays  Consols- 
tofT^^sthetical,  Moral,  Social, and  Domestic. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3«.  Grf. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  a  Scottish  University  City. 
Bv  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3«.  6r/. 

The  Commonplace  Philosopher  in 
Town  and  Countn-.    By  A.  K.  II.  B.  8*.  Od, 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country 
Panon.     By  A.  K.  II.  B.  Crown  8vo.  S$.  Crf. 

Orltioal  Sssays  of  a  Country  Parson. 
By  A  K.  II.  B.    Crown  8vo.  8*.  Gd, 

The  Ghravor  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Two  Series. 
3«.  6J.  each. 

ICisoollaneous  and  Posthumotis 

W'lrki  of  IIk*  lato  Ilenr}-  Thomn»  Buckle. 
KdiUtl.  with  a  Hici^raphirui  Notice  l»y 
lIi:i.i.N  Ta YU>u.  3  vols.  8vu.  price  2/.  I2«.  (kf. 

Short  Studies  on  Oreat  Subjeots. 

By  Jamk-h  A2«Tii«>!fT  Fuori>K,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Kxoter  College,  Oxfurd.  2  vols. 
cr«twn  8vo.  price  12». 

MiBcellanoonB  Writings  of  John 

Coruncton,  M.A.  late  Cor|»u«  Pn«frt^or  of 
Latin  in  the  Uni\*erHity  of  Oxford.  tUlit«'d 
bv  J.  A.  SYMn5i»N  M..\.  With  a  Memoir 
by  II.  J.  S.  Smith.  M.A  LL.D.  F.KJA.  2 
VfL*.  8vo.  price  'iHs. 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 

oellancoos  Works.    1  voL  cp»wn  8vo.  0«. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Ber. 
STi>3»r.Y  Smith;  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passai^es  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.    Crown  8vo.  3«.  Gd. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or.  a  Visit  to  a 

Rriiickms  8rq»tic.  By  llr.!fur  Rn<.ciui. 
TwdAh  Edition.    Fcp.  8ro.  !>». 

Defence  of  the  Xelipae  of  Vaitli.  t^  lu 
Author.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  8s.  (ki. 


Lord  Maoanlay's  MisoeUaneous 

Writings: — 

Library  Ehitiok,  2  vols.  8^'o.  Portrait,  21s. 
People's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6dl 

Lord  Maoanlay's  Misoellaneons 

Writings  and  Si*eeciik<i.  Student's  Edition, 
in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Families  of  Speech,  Four  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Koyal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Faiiuar, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  Post  8vo.  with  2  Maps,  5«.6dL 

Chips  firom  a  German  Workshop ; 

being  Essays  on  the  Science  of  liuligion, 
and  on  Mythology.  Tradition.^,  and  Customs. 
By  F.  Max  MUller,  M.A.  4;c.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  8  vols. 
8vo.  £2. 

A    Budget    of    Paradoxes.     By 

Ai<,rsTi>  De  Mokoax,  F.K.A.S.  and 
C.P.S.  of  Trinity  C<»ll»'gLs  Canibridgi\  Ro- 
priiiti'd,  \iith  the  Author's  Additlonsi  from 
the  Athenttwn,    8vo.  price  lox. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  James  IltTcuLsoN  Stxr- 
Lcco.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Sir  VTilliam  Hamilton ;  being  tho  Philo- 
sophy of  Perception :  an  Analysis.  By 
J.V3it:.s  IIuTcuisox  Stikmno.    8vo.  5«. 

As  Regards  Protoplasm.    By  J.  H. 

SriKLiNii,  LL.I>.  Second  t^lition,  with 
Additions,  in  reference  to  Mr.  lluxl(y*s 
Second  l*(sae  and  a  new  PuKiAt  k  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Huxley  in  *  Yeast.'    8vo.  price  'J«. 

Ueberweg's    System   of   Logic, 

and  History*  (>f  Logical  Doctrine?^.  Trans- 
late* 1,  with  Notes  and  Ajipendiecs,  hy  T.  M. 
Lixi>ftAr,  M«!\.  F.R.S.E.    8vo.  price  ICs. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or, 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Brat. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9«. 

A  Mannal  of  AnthropolotTf  or  Boienoo 
of  Man,  baaed  on  Modem  Research.  By 
the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

On  Voroe,  ita  Mental  and  Moral  Oorro* 

latcs.    By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  6s. 

The  DiscoTcry  of  a  New  World 

of  Being.  By  George  Tii«>mhu!c.  Post 
8vo.  6s. 

Time  and  Space;    a  M<tAphymcal 

EMay.     By  Siladwortu    H.   Huwasoit. 

8vo.  price  16s.  * 

The  Theory  of  Practice;  an  Ethical 

Inquiry.  By  Siiai»voutii  H.  UuDO802f 
2  voh.  8to.  price  24s. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  Axd  CX). 


The    Senses  and  the   Intellect. 

By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition. 
8yo.  15«. 

Mental  and  Moral    Science :    a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10«.  6rf.  Or  sepa- 
rately :  Part  L  Mental  Science,  6*.  6d. 
Part  II.  Moral  SciencCf  -is.  6d. 


A  Treatise  on  Hainan  Natoie; 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Exft- 
rimental  Method  of  Reasoning  intoMoi^ 
Subjects.  By  David  Hume.  Edited,  ^ritk 
Notes,  Ac.  by  T.  H.  Green,  Fdlow,  nd 
T.  H.  Grose,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  al- 
lege, Oxford.    2  vols.  8vo.     [/«  tkeprm. 

Essays  Moral,  Foliticfid,  and  li- 
terary.   By  Da>'id  Hume.    By  the 
Editors.    2  vols.  8vo.  lln'tJupfm, 


Astronomy^  Meteorology^  Popular  Geography,  <^'c 


Outlines  of   Astronomy.     By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Herschet^  Bart.  M.A.  Eleventh 
Edition,  with  9  Plates  and  numerous  Dia- 
grams.   Square  crown  8vo.  12*. 

Essays  on  Astronomy.    A  Scries  of 

Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors,  the  Sun 
and  sun- surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Star 
Cloudlets;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  ap- 
proaching Transit  of  Venus :  preceded  by  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  J. 
Herschel.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With 
10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  12«. 

Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis,  in 

its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances 
and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Hea- 
venly Bodies,  Translated  by  Jaxe  and 
C.  Lassell  ;  edited,  -with  Notes,  by  W. 
HuGGiNs,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  13  Plates 
(6  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.    8vo.  28s. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and 

Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor,  B.A.  F.R. A.S.  Second  Edition ; 
with  10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  107  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  price  H.<. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  By  the  same 
Author.    8vo.  with  14  I'lates,  lis. 

Magnetism  and  Deviation  of  the 

Compass.  For  the  use  of  Students  in 
Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  John 
Meruifikld,  LL.D.  F.R.A.S.  With  Dia- 
grams.   18mo.  price  Is.  Od. 

Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy (Practical,  Theoretical,  Scientific) 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men. 
By  J.  Merrifieli),  F.R.A.S.  and  H. 
EvERS.    8vo.  14«. 

Air  and  Hain ;  the  Beginnings  of 
a  Chemical  Climatologv.  By  Robert 
Angus  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.K.S.  F.C.S.  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Alkali  Works,  with  8 
Illustrations.    8vo.  price  245. 


The   Star    Depths;   or,  other  Sum 

than  Ours ;  a  Treatise  on  Stars,  Star-Svv 
terns,  and  Star-Cloudlets.  By  B.  A 
Proctor,  B.A.  Crown 8vo.  withnomenKa 
Illustrations.  [AV«r/y  r«<^. 

The  Orbs  Around    Us;  a  Sen« 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Plan^ 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the  San  and  ColcwRd 
Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R.  A.  Proctur,  BJL 
Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  Cd. 

Other  Worlds   than    Ours;    tha 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  tht 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Reseairhes.  Bf 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Third  EditioB, 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  14  Dlastn- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  10«.  6d, 

Celestial    Objects    for    Common 

Telescopes.    By  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  F.RJL& 

Xt'W  Edition,  revised,  with  Map  of  the 
Moon  and  Woodcuts.  [  In  the  prru. 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  ;  forming  a  compkts 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  KsriH 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
price  31*.  6rf. 

The    Public    Schools     Atlas   of 

Modern  Geography.  In  Thirty-one  Maps, 
exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important 
Physical  Features  of  the  Countries  deli- 
neated, and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of 
Historical,  Commercial,  and  Social  Interest 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  quarto,  price 
3».  Gd.  sewed ;  5*.  cloth. 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the  Library, 
the  School,  and  the  Obscrvati^ry,  in  Twelve 
Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates). 
Intended  as  a  Companion  to  *  Webb's  Celes- 
tial Objects  for  Common  Telescopes,*  Wilk 
a  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the  Studv  of 
the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Diagrams.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Hon.  Sec 
R.A.S.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 
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Nautioal  Surveying,  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Prat'ticnl  ami  ThcHirptical 
Study  of.  By  Joiix  Kxox  LAiUiiixox, 
M..\*  F.K.A.S.    Small  *<vo.  priic  ^',$. 


Haunder's  Treasury  of  Geogra* 

phy.  Physical,  HlMtorical,  Deacriptive,  and 
PuiiticaL  E<lit«l  bv  W.  Higiikr,  F.R.G.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  IG  Plati-a,    Fcp.  8vo.6*. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Natural  Philosophy  for  General 

Readers  ami  Youn;;  Per»<)n.< ;  a  C<>uri«e  of 
PhT!*ic5  di%*»tcd  of  Mathematical  rurmuU' 
and  exproiscd  in  the  lan^.nj^o  of  diiily  life. 
Tnin>lat«.-d  from  Ganot's  Coum  df  Phytiquef 
hv  E.  Atkinm>x,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Crown  Kvo. 
with  4'>1  Wooilcuts,  price  7*.  0</. 

Mrs.  Marcet*s  Conyersations  on 

Xaturnl  Philosophy.  Kcvi'*e«l  by  the 
Auth(»r*fl  S»x,  and  aui;^i'nt*-d  by  (.'onvcrsii- 
tioni*  on  SfKHrtrum  Anjih>is  and  Sdar 
Chemijitry.  With  u«;  Plates.  Cro^-n  «vo. 
price  It.  CkI. 

Gkmot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Phy!*ic!*,  ExptTim<*ntal  and  Applit-^ltfor  the 
uite  of  Colleges  and  S.-hooN.  Tran'tl ated  and 
E«litcd  with  the  Author*8  sanction  by 
E.  Atkins* »x,  Ph.I>.  F.C.S.  New  Edition, 
rcvisctl  and  enlarged ;  with  a  Colourvd  Plate 
and  720  Woo<lruti^    Po:<t  8vo.  !.'»«. 

Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical 
and  Phvhi-.il.  The  following  mav  now  be 
had,  pri<-e  3*.  CmI.  lach  : — 

1.  (tiM)i>i:vK\  Mei'lumism. 

2.  Ui.<»\am'.h  MetaLi. 

3.  MiLi.Ku'**  Inorf^anic  (Ifiniiitry. 

4.  <ti:i»  riN'*«  .M^vbra  and  Triffonomctry. 
6.  W  A  twin's  Plane  and  S>lid  (ifumetry. 

6.  II.W^vi.li.'h  Th4>or\'  i*f  Heat. 

7.  Mi.KiiiMi.M>**»  Technical  Arithmetic 

and  Men-uration. 

8.  .\>M-iC'MjN*!»  Stren>;th  of  Material-. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms,  considered  in 

CMinexiun  with  the  ordin.ir^*  Muvemr-ntt  of 
thj  Atiiio-ph-r^.  Tran-Kitt-d  liy  K.  II. 
Sc.»TT,  M.A.  T.C.I).    «vo.  10*.  Wl 

The     Ck>rrelation     of    Fhysioal 

Force*.  By  W.  R.  Gkovk.  Q.C.  V.P.R.S. 
Fifth  tUlitiun,  n  ^i-^l.  and  Au^nn*  nt-^l  by  a 
Dincvurae  on  Continuity,  ^vo.  lOt.  OJ. 
The  DUcourtf^  trikarat*  ly,  pri> «  2«.  Cci. 

Fragments  of  Science,    iw  John 

T)M>\ii«  M*l>-  F.K.S.  Third  Etlitiun. 
Mvii,  pri  •■  1  U. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,    iw  .t«>ii.m 

TixitAii,  LL.I).  K.H.S.  K.  urth  E«liiion. 
Crown  8viv  with  Wooil'  uts  pri- ••  !••«.  CJ. 

Sound;  a  C-hT"-  "f  Ki^lit  I.«vturf*  dr. 
ll\.^•l  at  the  Roval  Ir'tit.iti-n  of  tin^at 
IlritAin.  Ity  J«>iiN  r>M>\M,  I.L.P.  F.Ii.S. 
New  K<lili»n.  with  Portrait  and  Wv.tMl«:uti. 
Crown  Hvo.  9f. 


Researches    on    Diamagnetism 

and  Ma^e-Cry.Htallic  Action ;  including 
the  Question  of  Diama^etic  Polaritv.  Br 
Joiix  Tym»ali^  I.L.I).  F.K.S.  With  'c 
I*latcs  and  manv  Wou<Icut.i.    8vo.  14«. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lee* 

turi'H  on  Light,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  A.i>.  IKCi*.  By  .1.  Tyxi>all, 
LL.D.  F.K.S.  Crown  8vo.  It.  sewed,  or 
It.  (m/.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theories, 
delivered  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  a.t>.  1870. 
By  Jniix  Tyxi>ai.i.,  LUI).  F.R.S.  Crown 
8vo.  1*.  sewcil.  or  1«.  (Ul.  cloth. 

A    Treatise   on   Electricity,    in 

Theorj'  and  Practice.  By  A.  I)k  La  Rive, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
latwl  by  C.  V.  Wai'kkr,  F.R.&  8  vol* 
8%'o.  with  Wo^idcuts,  £3.  13*. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 

a  Srien  uf  Faniili.ir  E'tsavA  on  S^'icutitic 
Subji'ct*,  Natund  Phenomena,  &c.  By 
R.  A.  PK<NT<»it,  B..\.  Crown 8vo.  price 7*.  W. 

Light:  iti^  Influence  on  Lito  and  Ilenltb. 
By  Fmi:iik!h  Winnlhw.  M.I).  D.C.L.  Uxon. 
(Hon.)    Fcp.  Hvo.  Ctt. 

Professor  Owen's   Lectures  on 

the  ('4MniMirativ«<  Anatomy  and  PhyoiulogY 
of  the  Invert*  br.*t«f  AninunK  Stvond 
Edition,  with  23o  Woodcut.-*.    8vo.  21». 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Phy.Molti^y  of  the  V»Ttelirate  AniinuN.  By 
RiriiAKi>'  OwKX,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With 
1,472  Woodcut*.    3  voU  8vo.  S^  13f.  (k/. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomulo;;y,  nr  Kl-ment-i  of  the  Natural 
lliator}*  of  Insi-et*.    Crvwn  bvo.  6*. 

Homes  without  Hands;  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Ilatiitati'in^  of  AninuLt,  ela.'vied 
acciirdin,;  to  their  Piineipli>itf  C(in<»truc-tiiiii. 
By  R.  v.  J.  G.  W»«.i».  .M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
abuut  1  P>  Vi.;n'  tt*  ^  ou  W.  «M.     Hmi.  'J1«. 

Strange   Dwellings;  a   D<  script  ion 

of  the  n.ibitati*n«  of  Aniiu.iU,  abridge*! 
fn»m  *lliin)i4  with-Mit  Man'!«.'  By  J.  it. 
W'Hii»,  M.A.  1  J..**.  With  a  N-  w  Fntntiv 
\\»*y  .itid  alM'Ut  •  It  <th«r  WiH>tleut  lUu«. 
tratii'nt.    Crwwn  t*w*.  price  It.  GJ. 
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Van  Der  Hoeren's  Handbook  of 

Zoology.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clabk, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  24  PLites  of 
Figures,  GOs. 

The  Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

Unity  of  Creation.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwio. 
8to.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  Be»  and  its  Iiiving  Wonders.    By 

the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  2]j. 

The  Subterranean  World.  By  tbe  same 
Author.  With  3  Maps  and  about  80  Wood- 
cut Illustrations,  including  8  full  size  of 
page.    8vo.  price  2  It. 

The  Polar  World:  a  Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylographs,  8  Maps,  and  85 
Woodcuts.    8vo.21«. 


A    Familiar    History  of 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.    Fcp.  with  Woodcuts,  8«.  ScL 

Insects  at  Home;  a  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S      With 

upwards  of  700  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.    8vo.  price  21*. 

Insects  Abroad  ;  homg  a  Popular 
Account  of  Foreif^'n  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits,  aiitl  Transformations.  By  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Author  of  'Homes 
without  Hands'  &c.  In  One  Volume, 
printed  and  ilhist rated  uniformly  with 
'Insects  at  Hume,'  to  whicli  it  will  form  a 
Sequel  and  Companion,         [/«  the  press. 

The    Primitive    Inhabitants    of 

Scandinavia.  Containing  a  Description  of 
the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  Savages  in  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Sveh 
NiLssoN.    8vo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18j. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisation,  and 

the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man ;  Mental 
and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir 
John  Lunn<x  k,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.8.  Second 
Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.    8vo.  16*. 

The  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 

Weapons,  and  Ornaments,  of  Great  Britain. 
By  John  Kvaxs,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  8vo.  with 
2  Plates  and  170  Woodcuts,  price  28*. 


Maakindy  their  Orisixi  and  Des- 
tiny. By  an  M.A.  of  Balliol  Colk^ 
Oxford.  Containing  a  New  Translatioii  of 
the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis;  a 
Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Tro 
Gospels ;  an  Explanation  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  the  Origin  and  Secret  Meaning  of  the 
M}i:hological  and  Mystical  Teaching  of  tha 
Ancients.  With  31  Illastntion&  Sra 
price  31«.  6</. 

An  Exposition  of  FaUaeies  in  the 

Hypothesis  of  Mr.  Darwin.  By  C.  R,  Bbec, 
M.D.  F.Z.S.  Author  of  *  Birds  of  Europe  not 
Observed  in  the  British  lalea'  Ac  With 
86  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  14f. 


Bible  Animals  ;  a  Description  oi  erery 
Living  Creature  mentioned  in  tbe  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  Ape  to  the  CoraL  ij 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M JL  FiA  With 
about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8voi  2U. 

Maonder's  Treasury  of  Katuztl 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold, 
M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  U. 

The    Elements    of    Botany  ftr 

Families  and  Schools,  Tenth  Edition,  re- 
vised by  Thomas  Moore,  F-LS.  Fcp. 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2».  Grf. 

The    Treasury    of    Botany,    or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  Eis^ 
dom  ;  with  which  is  incorporatod  s  Gl»*- 
sary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  L121DLEY,  F.K.S.  and  T.  Moore,  FX^ 
Pp.  1,274,  with  L>74  Wowlcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.    Two  Paiits,  fcp.  8vo.  lis. 

The  Rose  Amateur's  Guide.  Bj 

TiiOiiAs  KiVEiis.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  -U. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsddia  of  Plants; 

comprising  the  Spccilic  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  IlistofA',  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Groat  Britiiin.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  42*. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rary Tre^isury ;  a  Populxir  Hncydopeedis  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  Xcw  Edition, 
in  part  rewritten,  with  above  1,000  new 
articles,  by  J.  Y.  JoII^■soN.     Fcp.  €#. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera* 

ture,  and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-editd 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Brande  (the  Author) 
and  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  3  vola.  medium 
8vo.  price  63<.  doth. 


NEW  WORKS  publuhxd  bt  LO!f GMANB  astd  CO. 
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Chemistrr/j  Medicine^  Surgery ^  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A  Dictionary  of  Ohemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.  By 
Hkibt  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent 
Scientific  and  Practical  Chenusts.  5  vols, 
medium  8yo.  price  £7  8«. 

Supplement,  completing  the  Beoord  of  Dis- 
covery to  the  end  of  ItfCU.    8vo.  3  It.  6</. 

ContribntionB      to      Moleonlar 

I'hysics  in  the  domain  of  Radiant  Heat ; 
a  Series  of  BIcmoirs  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  &c.  By  Joiix 
Ttxi>ai.u  LL.D.  F.RJ3.  With  2  PUtes 
and  31  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  !♦»#. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  William  A. 
MiLLKR,  M.D.  LL.D.  Prufotoor  of  Chemis- 
try-, King's  College,  London.  New  Edition. 
3  vol*.  8vo.  £3. 

Part  1.  Ciiemkwl  Piirsim,  15«. 

PaICT  II.    iNoIU.AMcClIKMIhTUT,  21s. 
P.VUT  111.   OUGA.MC  ClIEMIbTKT,  2Ai, 

A  Ck>nr8e  of  Praotioal  Chemistry, 

tor  the  nse  of  Medical  Students.  By 
W.  Oi#Li3co,  M.B.  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  with 
70  new  Woo<lcuta.    Cruwn  tJvo.  7#.  W. 

Outlines  of  Chemistry;  or,  Brief 

Nutes  of  Cli^mical  Fact^  By  the  same 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  It.  6f/. 

A  Manna!  of  Chemical  Physio- 

Ii»i;v,  incIudinpC  itn  I'oinn  of  Cuntnot  with 
P.itli.»lt)j:v.  llvJ.  1..  NV.Tifi  i»h  III  M,  M.D. 
Hvi>.  with  W.Hjdtut-i,  price  7#.  •*►«/. 

Select    Methods     in    Chemical 

Analyois  cliiitly  lunr^'anic  By  William 
Ci:«kIkks  K.k's.  With  22  Woodcuts. 
Cruwn  t*vo.  price  l'l».  CJ. 

Chemical  Notes  for  the  Lecture 

Room.  By  TiiosiA**  W«»<»D,  F.C.Si,  2  vols, 
crown  S\\\  I.  on  Ileat,  &c.  price  bt, 
11.  en  the  MetaK  price  a«. 

The  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and 

Treatment  of  I>l«-&-oi  of  Women  ;  inoluiUng 
the  Dia^min  of  iV^niancj'.  By  Grailt 
IIkwitt,  M.D.  Ao.  Tliinl  l-Miiii'm,  n:\-ijii-il 
and  f<>r  the  m'*<  f>art  re-writtcn  ;  with  132 
Woudcats.    Vvo. '.'i«. 

Lectures  on  the  IMseases  of  In- 

tinry  and  C  hiMh.--*!.  By  Charlks  West, 
M.D.  &c.    Fifth  Edition!    8vo.  Idt. 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Ner- 

roujt  System  in  Cbildhoud.  Iteing  the 
l^umlrian  I.rctun's  iMivinNl  lieforr  the 
Royal  Colli-;;*  "f  rhyictan^  in  March  1871. 
By  CiiARLLA  Wi.«T,  M.D.    Crown  9to«  5«. 


On  the  Surgical  Treatment  of 

Children's  Diseases.  By  T.  Holmes,  M.A. 
&c  late  Surgeon  to  the  Ilospitai  for  Sick 
Children.  Second  Edirion,  with  9  Platea 
and  112  Woodcnta.    8vo.  21«. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic  By  Sir  Thomas  Wat- 
son, Bart  M.D.  Phyaician-in-Ordinaiy  to 
the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  8ro.  price  36a, 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart  F.K.S.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  re-edited  by  the  Author 
and  ProfoflRor  W.  Tubner,  M.B.  8vo.  with 
131  Woodcutu,  21*. 

Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Surgery  and  Encydopcedia  of  Surgical 
Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.  By  S.  A.  Lax  e.  Surgeon  to 
St.  Mary'jt  Hospital,  drc.  a4»isted  by  various 
Eminent  Surgeons.  2  vuls.  8vo.  prico 
2a«.  each. 

Pulmonary     Ck)nsumption;     its 

Nature,  Vari»'ti<»^  and  Treatment :  with  an 
Analy^i<t  of  One  Thousand  Cones  to  exem- 
plify ius  Duration.  Bv  C.  J.  B.  Williama, 
M.I).  F.U.S.  and  C.  T.  Williams,  MJV. 
M.D.  Oxon.    Post  8vo.  price  10«.  6d, 

Anatomy,  Descriptiye  and  Sur- 
gical. By  llK.fRr  CiRAT,  F.K.S.  With 
about  410  Wuodcutrt  trvm  DiH.<cctions.  Sixth 
Edition,  byT.  IIolmka,  M.A.CanUb.  With 
a  New  Introduction  liy  the  Editor.  Royal 
8vo.  '26s, 

The  House  I  Live  in;  or* Popular 

Illustrations  of  the  Structure  and  Functiona 
of  the  Human  Bofly.  E<lit4^1  by  T.  G.  (iiKTisr. 
New  E<Ution,  with  25  Woodcuts.  16mo. 
price  2j.  6dL 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery ; 

ln'in^  a  Treat iM.»  nn  Surgical  liijuriva, 
I>i.<«ea4«'^  and  <>i>orati(»ns.  By  Joiix  Ekic 
EuiciisKX,  Senior  .Sir^^eon  to  I'nivcnity 
CoUogt;  Iiof>pitaI,  and  Ilulme  I'rofissor  of 
Chniral  Surjjrry  iu  University  CuUoge, 
I^uiiditM.  A  N«'W  l-Mition.  Ijcin»;  the  .Sixth, 
rcvi««cd  and  enlar^l ;  with  712  Woo<leota. 
2  vol<.  8vo.  price  32*. 

A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretloal 

and  Practical,  in  Trcatisi's  by  Varioiu 
Authors.  Edited  by  T.  IIulxpjs  MJi.  &c. 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgrry  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Cliief  to 
the  MvtrDp<»litan  Police.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  ffe\i«(d,  with  numeronf  Illtu- 
trations.    5  vols.  8vo.  £5  9a. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  astd  CO. 


Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of 

the  Liver,  Jaundice,  and  Abdominal  Dropsv. 
By  C.  MuRCHisoN,  M.D.  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Post  8vo.  with  25 
Woodcuts,  10«.  6d. 

Todd  and  Bowman's  Physio- 
logical Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  IL  8vo. 
price  25«. 

Vol.  L  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publication, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  price  7s,  6d,  each. 

Outlines    of  Physiology,  Human 

and  Comparative.  By  John  Marshall, 
F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College 
Hospital.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  122 
Woodcuts,  82*. 


Ck)pland'8  Dictionary  of  Fractioal 

Medicine,  abridged  from  the  lai^ger  work, 
and  ihroughout  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Science.    8vo.  3^ 

Dr.  Pereira'a  Slements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics,  abridged  and 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Practitioners  and  Stndeots. 
Edited  by  Professor  Bextlet,  F.L.S.  Ac 
and  by  Dr.  Rei>wooi>,  F.C.S.  &c  With 
125  Woodcut  Illustrations.    8va  price  2bs, 

The  Essentials  of  Materia  Medics 

and  Therapeutics.  By  Alfred  Barixg 
Garrod,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital.  Thinl  Edition, 
Sixth  Impression,  brought  up  to  1870. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12*.  Sd. 


The  Fine  ArtSy  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


Orotesque    Animals,    invented, 

described,  and  portrayed  by  E.  W.  Cooke, 
R,A.'F.R.a  in  Twenty-Four  Plates,  with 
Elucidatory  Comments.  Royal  4to.  price 
21». 
In  Fairyland ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- 
World.  By  Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allinoiiam.  With  Sixteen 
Plates,  containing  Thirty-six  Designs 
printed  in  Colours.    Folio,  31«.  Crf. 

Albert    Durer,     his    Life    and 

Works  ;  including  Autobiographical  Papers 
and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William 
B.  Scott.  With  Six  Etchings  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  IG*. 

Half-Hour  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory' and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  By.  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Eilition.  Crown  8vo.  with  50  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  8«.  C</. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England: 

the  Hymns  Translated  by  Miss  C.  VVixk- 
WORTH ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Goldschjiidt. 
Fcp.  4to.  12«.  6rf. 

The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engravings  after  the  Early  Master?, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to. 
63«.  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  or  £5  5«.  morocco. 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
and  Phases.  Text  selected  by  Richard 
Pigot.  25  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  John  Leighton, 
F.S.A.    Quarto,  42«. 


Oats  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations :  comprising  121  IUds- 
trations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton,  "E&Jl 
with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  Picot. 
Imperial  8vo.  31*.  6<i. 

Saored  and  Legendary  Art   Bj 

Mrs.  JA31KSON.    6  vols,  square  crown  8to. 
price  £5  15*.  Gc/.  as  follows : — 

Iiegenda  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 
XcAV  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.      2  vols,  price  31*.  6</. 

Iiegends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.    New 

Edition,  with  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts. 
1  vol.  price  21*. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  NewEditicm, 
with  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts.  1 
vol.  price  21*. 

The  History  of  Our  Iiord,  with  that  of  His 
Types  and  Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady 
Eastlake,  Revised  Edition,  with  13 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vds. 
price  42*. 

Lyra  Germanica,  the  Christian  Year. 
Translated  by  Catherine  Wink  worth, 
with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.    Quarto,  21*. 

Lyra  Germanica.  the  Christian  Lift. 
Translated  by  Catherine  Winkworth; 
with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artists. 
Quarto,  21*. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLI8HKD  BT  L0NGMA1C3  and  CO. 


IS 


The  Useful  Arts^  Manufactures^  ^c. 


Qwilt*8  EnoyolopoBdia  of  Archi- 
tecture, with  above  1,600  Woodcuts.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  Alterations  and  considerable 
Additions,  by  Wyatt  PapworYh.  8vo. 
price  52«.  6cf. 

A  Manual  of  Architecture :  leing 

a  Coodse  History  and  Explanation  of  the 
principal  Stjics  of  Euroi>ean  Architecture, 
Ancient,  Mediieral,  and  Kenaii«an?e  ;  with 
their  Chief  Variations  and  a  Glcseary  of 
Technical  Terms.  IJr  Thomas  Mitciikll. 
With  150  Woodcuts.'  Crown  8vo.  lOs.  CdL 

Hifltory  of  the  Gothic  Bovival; 

an  Attempt  to  sJiew  how  far  tlie  toate  fur 
Mcdijcval  Architecture  was  retained  in 
England  during  the  last  two  auturifs,  and 
has  been  re-<le\"eloped  in  tlie  pres^ent.  By 
C.  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  With  48 
Illustrations  (3(>  full  size  of  |>a(;c).  Iin- 
perial  8vo.  price  31s.  6</. 

Hints  on    Household  Taste    in 

Furniture,  L*pholsttn%  and  other  iXtails. 
By  CiiARLKS  L.  E.\sTLAKK,  Architect. 
New  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  cruwn  8vo.  18s. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Simple,  Me- 

chanicil,  and  Ornamental,  lly  W.  Hr.MiT 
NouTiKoTT.  WithnUtut  240  lllustruti<>n8 
on  Stirl  and  Wood.    8vo.  18s. 

Perspective;  <^r.  the  Art  of  I»niwin;i 
what  one  Sei*!*.  r.x^lained  and  a(la]ttc<i  t(» 
tho  use  of  tliu*o  Skt  tohinj:  fn>in  Nature.  Uy 
Litut.  W.  H.Coi  LiX'..  K.K.  F.IJ.A.S.  With 
JiT  Wuodcuij.    Crown  hvo.  price  6#. 

Principles  of  Mechanism,  d(»igr.ed 

for  (lie  u.*e  <>f  Students  in  the  Universities, 
and  for  Engine erinf;  Students  generally. 
Uy  K.  Wii.LiN  M.A.  F.U.S.  dro.  Ja.  k^-nian 
Prufefc»«^r  in  the  Univ.  uf  Cambridge.  S<*c*»nd 
IMition  ;  with  374  Woo«lcut5.    8vo.  1<<#. 

Handbook    of    Practical    Tele- 

graj»hy.  Hy  IJ.  S.  Cui.i.ky.  Moinb.  In*t. 
U.K.  KnKir.ir.T-inrhit-f  <»f  T^'lt-graphn  to 
tlif  I*«i^-(  »(n<-e.  Filth  FMiiion,  r<  vi>«il  and 
enlar»;t-d  ;  with  lib  Wuo«lcut«  and  9  Tlates. 
8%«>.  pi:i>-  1  \*. 

lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 

fMrfur<.«.  and  MmM.  Sixth  h.<liti«'n,  re* 
m'rieicn  uid  greatly  enlargi><l  by  Ki»iikkt 
Hi'VT,  F.K.S.  a»«>ii»ted  by  numcrvus  Con- 
tributor«.  With  2,<»00  Woodcut*.  3  vols. 
mediuiD  ^\o.    £4  1 U.  (*d. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 

ii.^.  11  tut* 411-31,  Thettrvtit-al.  and  Tract ical 
By   E.  Cu»>T,  C.E.      With   ab..\e  8,t- 0 
Woodcuts.    8ro.42s. 


Catedhism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  rarious  Applications  te  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
tuia  By  John  Bourne,  C.K.  Xew^Edi- 
tion,  with  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  John  Ik)rHXE,  C.E.  forming  a  Kkt  to 
the  Author's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
With  67  WoodcuU    Fcp.  8v(».  pric-e  9*. 

Becent    Improvements    in   the 

Steam-Engine.  By  Joiix  Boikm:,  C.E. 
New  FMition,  including  many  Xtw  Ex- 
ample:*, with  124  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6#. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri> 
culture.  By  J.  I^  m'KXK,  C.E.  New  Edition ; 
with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  M6  WoodcuU. 
4to.  4'2«. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller, Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Engines, 
as  adapted  for  purpoffcs  of  Peace  and  War. 
By  John  lioiRNi:,  C.E.  Tliird  E<lition, 
with  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  Quarto, 
price  68s. 

Bourne's  Examples  of  Modem 

Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines  of  the  most 
Approved  Typen,  as  employe<l  for  Pumping, 
for  Driving  Machinery,  for  Locomotion, 
and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  a:;:l  prac- 
tically dci^rribed.  In  cour.tc  of  puMication, 
to  be  completed  in  Twenty -four  Pari<(,  price 
2j.  6</.  each,  furming  One  Volume,  with 
about  50  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

Treatise,  on  Mills  and  Millwork. 

By  Sir  W.  FAinnAiux,  Bart.  F.U.S.    Nt-w 

Edition,  wah  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  d2t. 

Uaefld  Information  for  Engin<«era.  By 
the  same  Author.  FinsT,  Sh«tiM),  uk] 
TiiiKU  StKiKs,  with  many  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  1<>«.CJ.  each. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought 
Iron  to  Building  Puq»i>  e.i.  Wy  the  !»am<* 
Author.  Fourth  F^lition,  with  G  Plata's  and 
118  Wowlcuts.    8vo.  ir„. 

Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History 

and  Pr«j;rc>^s  ai  compriMhl  in  a  SrifS  of 
Ex|>^rimental  K^-.^i-ar^-lie-*.  By>:r  W.  Faih- 
RAinx,  Burt.  F.U.a  With*  4  Plates  and 
130  WoodruU,  Hvo.  18s. 

The  Strains  in  Trusses  Computed 

by  rocan«  i-f  hia;:r.tni4 ;  nith  H)  l.x.implea 
drawn  t«»  SmIo.  By  F.  A.  IUski  x.  M.A. 
C.E.  L«vt4in-r  at  th.-  Il.,rtl«y  Inotituliori, 
Siutluniptttu.  With  ;i.'>  Oi.t(;rjiii'i.  Square 
Cfown  8vo.  I'riov  6s.  6cl. 
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NEW  WOREIS  PUBUSHXD  bt  LONGMANS  akd  GO. 


Mitchell's  Manual  of  Praotioal 

Assaying.  Third  Edition  for  the  moit  part 
r&-written,  with  all  the  recent  Diacoyerics 
incorporated.  By  W.  Crookes,  F.B^. 
With  188  Woodcuts.    8vo.  28#. 

The  Art  of  Perftimery  ;  the  EvKtory 

and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr. 
PiESSK,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  witli  68 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8yo.  I0«.  Q<L 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C.  Morton.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Beet- 
Root  Sugar  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
William  Crookes,  F,R.S.  With  11  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  8s.  Gd, 


Praotioal  Treatise  on  Metallurgy, 

adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  of 
Professor  K£BL.*s  Metallurgy  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.RJ3u  &c  and  E.  B5hbiG| 
Ph.D.  M.E.  3  vols.  8yo.  with  6*25  Wood* 
cuts,  price  £4  I9#. 

Loudon's  Enoyclopeedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Laying-ont,  Im- 
prorement,  and  Management  of  Laired 
Property,  and  the  CtUtivation  and  Eonomj 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.     Svo,  21*. 

Iioudon's  IhioyolopsBdia  of  Oardeninf . 
comprising  the  llieory  and  I'ractice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboricaltme, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  21m, 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


The  Outlines  of  the  Christian 

Mini^itry  Delineated,  and  brought  to  the 
Test  of  Keason,  Holy  Scripture,  History, 
and  Experience,  with  a  view  to  the  Recon- 
ciliation of  Existing  Differences  concerning 
it,  especially  between  Presbyterians  and 
Episcoi):ilians.  By  Christopher  Words- 
"WOKTH,  D.C.L.  &c.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  Follow  of  Winchester  College.  Crown 
8vo.  price  75.  Gr/. 

Christian  Counsels,  selected  from 

th«^  Devotional  Works,  of  Fcutlon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai.  Translated  by  A.  M. 
Ja3Ii:^.     Crown  Svo.  price  bs. 

Ecclesiastical  Reform.  Nino  Essays 
by  various  Writc^^^.  Edited  by  the  Kev. 
Okijy  SiiirLKV,  ^I.A.     Crown  8vo. 

[A7'ar/y  rvady. 

Authority  and  Conscience ;  a  Free 

Debate  on  the  Tendency  of  Dogmatic 
Thcologj'  an<l  on  tbe  Characteristics  of 
Faith.  Edited  bv  Conway  Moukl.  Post 
8vo.  7*.  OJ. 

Beasons  of  Faith  ;  or,  the  Order  of  the 
Christian  Argument  Developed  and  Ex- 
plained.    By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp. 
V  Svo.  G*. 

Christ  the  Consoler ;  a  Book  of  Com- 
fort for  the  Sick.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Ili;:;iit  Kev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Small  8vo.  6«. 

The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. By  TII03IA3  S.  L.  VoGAN,  D.D. 
Canon  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  and 
Rural  Dean.    Svo.  IS*. 


The  Student's   Compendium  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  being  XottJ 
Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Litor^ 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  ^Jsr.  a 
Allden  Nash.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  2».  6dL 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Testament, 

their  Bearing  on  Christian  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice. By  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Giedle- 
bTOXE,MA.     Svo.  price  15a. 

Fundamentals;   or,  Ba.scs  of  Relief 

concerning  Man  and  God  ;  a  IInndb(X>k  <  f 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Religiou"?  Philos'^phy. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Gkifkith,  M.A.  Svo. 
price  10s.  Gf/. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theology 

of  the  Church  of  England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Article5».  By  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  BouLTDEE,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vu.  price  6*. 

Christian    Sacerdotalism,    viewed 

from  a  LajTnan's  standpoint  or  tried  by 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early  Fathers; 
with  a  short  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  from  the  end  of  the  ThinI  to  the 
Reformation  in  the  beginning;  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  By  John  Jaudink,  MA. 
LL.D.    Svo.  8*.  6rf. 

Prayers  for  the  Family  and  for 

Private  L'se,  selected  from  the  Collection 
of  the  late  Baron  BiNsin^r,  and  Trans- 
lated by  Catih.rine  Wixkwortu.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  3».  Ot/. 

Churches  and  their  Creeds.  By 

the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perrino,  Bart,  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge,  and 
University  Medallist.    Crown  Svo.  10«.  6<i 


NEW  WORKS  ruBLiSHSD  bt  LONGMANS  aitd  Ca 
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The  Truth  of  the  Bible ;  ETidence 

from  the  MoMic  and  other  Reeords  of 
Creation ;  the  Ori^pn  and  Antiquity  of 
Man ;  the  Science  of  Scripture ;  and  fh>m 
the  ArchaM)log>'  of  DitForent  Nation3  of  the 
Earth.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savilk,  M^ 
Ouwn  8vo.  7i.  6<£. 

CSonsiderations  on  the  Bevision 

of  the  Englidh  New  Ti-Htameut.  By  C  J. 
Klli(x>tt,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
an<l  BriatoL    Post  8vo.  price  5«.6i/. 

An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles, 

Uistorical  and  Doctrinal.  By  £.  IIakoli> 
Bitow'XK,  D.D.  Lord  BLthop  of  Ely.  Ninth 
Edition.    8vo.  1C«. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreok  of 

St.  Paul;  with  DiM«rtationA  on  the  Ships 
and  Navii;ation  of  the  Anci<'nt.«.  By  Jamkh 
Smith,  F.R.a    Crown  8vo.  Chart^  10«.  6</. 

The    Life    and    Epistles  of   St. 

Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J,  Co5TBE.ire, 
M.A.  and  the  \iry  Rev.  J.  S.  Howw^x, 
D.D.  Dean  of  Cht-j*tcr.    Three  Editions  :— 

LinitAitY  Ei>iTiox,  with  all  the  Ori^nal 
I II utt  rat  ions  Maps  Land!tca{)cs  on  Steel, 
Wooilculs  &c.     2  v.>N.  Ito.  48*. 

IxTiiuMKOiATK  Ki>iTi<»?c,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
!W|uarc  rrown  8v«».  '-M.«. 

Sn  i»ext'h  Ki>itiox,  revised  and  con- 
denMHl,  with  10  Illustrations  and  Maps.  1 
vol.  crown  8vo.  !>». 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Chri:<tian  Reli;n<'n  d<  rived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Pmphi'cy.  By  Ai.kxa.m>ku 
Kkitii,  D.D.  37lh  Edition,  with nuimrous 
Plate!«,  in  nquarc  8v«.  V2s.  M.\  alM  the 
39lh  Edition,  in  \nM  rtvo.  with  5  Plate*,  (*$. 

The  History  itnd  Destlnjr  of  the  World 

and  of  the  Clnin  h,  ac-iTilinf;  to  Scripture. 
By  the  tame  Author.  Siuare  8vo.  with  40 
iriunrations,  10«. 

The  History  and  Literature  of 

the  liravlitcs,  aco»nlin;:  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Ap*>crj-phs.  By  C.  Dk 
R«>rii^iiii.i>  and  A.  Dk  R<itiim:iiili>. 
Se«*«.iid  Edition.  2  \oU.  crown  8vo.  12a.  6</. 
AliriilfTeil  Edition,  in  1  voL  f«-p.  8vo.  3«.  »'J. 

Swald'8  History  of  Israel  to  the 

IVaih  of  M<>*C!«.  Tnui-latwl  from  the  Ger- 
man. E  litciU  with  a  Pr««face  and  an  Ai>- 
peodix,  hy  K«  ^^i.i  i.  MAnriXKAr.  M.A. 
Seomd  Eiiti..n.  2  vol-.  8vo.  2U.  Xch,  III. 
at.  1  IV.  ediltd  by  J.  E.  Cahi'Mtkh,  M.A. 
prirc  2U. 

England  and  Christendom*    By 

Akc  iiBiiiioi*  M.i.'«.'(i.'(o,  D.D.  Post  8to. 
price  lOf  6dL 


The  Pontifioate  of  Pius  the  Hinth ; 

being  the  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and 
continued,  of  '  Rome  and  its  Ruler.'  By 
J.  F.  Maol  IKE,  M.P.  Post  8vo.  Portrait, 
price  12«.  6<L 

Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Early 

Jesuits.  By  Stewart  Rose  New  Edition, 
revised.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  16«. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  New  Testament,  Critical,  Exegctical, 
and  TheologicaL  By  the  Rev.  S.  Davii>box, 
D.D.  LL.D.    2  vols!  8vo.  30#. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 

mcntor}'  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicx>tt,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  BristoL    8vo. 

Qalatiani,  Fourth  Bdition.  8s.  6d. 
Sphesians,  Fourth  Bdition,  8«.  6J. 
PMtorml  Spistlas*  Fourth  Edition,  lOf.  6d. 

FhilippiaiiB,  Ck>loMiAns,  and  FliUemon« 
Tliird  Edition,  10«.  (k/. 

ThesMdoniAna,  Third  Edition.  7«.  6d. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 

Our  Lord  Jc«us  Christ :  being  the  Ilulsean 
Lectures  for  1^9.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
FiAh  Edition.    8vo.  12«. 

TheGreek  Testament;  with  Notes, 

(>nimniatical  and  Exegi'tiial.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Wkii:.tku,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  \V.  F. 
\Yii.Ki5s<>x,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2.  At, 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Cri- 
tical Study  and  Knowled;;e  of  the  Holy 
&*riptun-s.  Twclilh  Edition  ;  with  1  Maps 
and  22  Woodcuts.    4  vols.  8vu.  12«. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Enow- 

lc<lge;  l>ctng  a  Dictionar>-  of  the  Bouks, 
Persons,  Place:*,  Event:s  *nd  other  Blatters 
of  whirh  mention  is  nude  in  Iluly  Scrip* 
ture.  By  Rev.  J.  Atbk,  M..\.  With 
Maps,  16  Platefl,  and  numerou.^  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6«. 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  iliU»trate<1.  By  J.  E.  Pkes- 
ojtt,  M.A.  I.  MaiUtew  and  Mark ;  I L  LmJu 
and  Ji*hn,    2  vols.  8vo.  price  9s.  each. 

The   Pentateuch    and   Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examinv^l.  Bv  the  IU|;ht 
Rev.  J.  W.  C4>i.l-JC.'«>,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
NaUd.    Crown  8\'o.  (trice  6«. 

P.\iiT  V.  Genvsi-i  Analy-*-*!  anil  S^^paratrtl, 
and  the  Ag»"«  of  iu  Writers  <lct*-nuiut-d 
8vo.  iMi. 

Paut  VI.  Tin*  IjxU't  Ix»si-.latl -n  of  the 
Pentateuch.     8vi>.  2I«. 

The  Formation  of  ChristendonL 

By  T.  W.  Allies.  Pabti  1.  and  IL  8vo. 
pries  12s.  each. 
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Four  Discoursos  of  ChryBostom, 

chiefly  on  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazaras.  Translated  by  F.  Allkn,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d, 

Thoughts  for  the  Age.  By  Elizabeth 
M.  Sewell,  Author  of  *Amy  Herbert.' 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5«. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Beligion.  By  the 
same  Author.    Fcp.  3«.  Gd. 

Belf-examination  before  Confirmation. 
By  the  same  Author.    32mo.  Is.  QcL 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  "Week,  for  Young 
Persons.  By  the  same  Author.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  2<. 

BeadingB  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 

Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  is, 

Beadings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeresiy 
Taylok.    By  the  same  Author.     Fcp.  5«. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion; 

the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.    Bv  the  same.    d2mo.  Ss, 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor*B  Entize 

Works;  with  Life  by  Bishop  Hebes. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C  P 
Eden.    10  vols.  £5.  5f. 

*  Spiritual  Songs '  for  the  Sundayi 

and  Holidays  thronghont  the  Tear,  fij 
J.  S.  B.  Moxsell,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Eghom 
and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  Sixth 
Thousand.    Fcp.  price  4m.  6tL 

The  Beatitudes.  By  the  nme  Author. 
Third  Edition,  revised.     Fcp.  3*.  6d. 

His  Presence  not  his  Memory,  is^ 
By  the  same  Author,  in  memory  of  his  Soy. 
Sixth  Edition.    16mo.  Is. 

Lyra  G^rmanica,  translated  £n>m  the 
German  by  Miss  C.  Wixkworth.  First 
Series,  the  Christian  Year,  Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Church; 
Second  Series,  the  Christian  Life.  Fc^ 
8vo.  price  ds.  Qd.  each  Seikies. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 

Life;  Discourses.    By  Jasies  MAjcnsEAr. 
Fourth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


Travels^ 

Six  Months  in  California.  By  J.  a. 

Player-Frowd.    Post  8vo.  price  C*. 

The  Japanese  in  America.    By 

Ciiarlks  [Laxman,  American  Secretary, 
Japanese  Legation,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Post  8vo.  price  lO.s.  Or/. 

My  Wife  and  I  in  Queensland ; 

Kight  Years'  Experience  in  tlie  Colony, 
with  some  account  of  Polvnosian  Labour. 
By  Charles  IT.  Edkn.  With  Map  and 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  price  Os. 

Life  in  India ;  a  Series  of  Sketches 
shewing  something  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  the 
Land  he  lives  in,  and  the  People  among 
whom  he  lives.  By  Edward  Braddox. 
I*ost  8vo.  price  9«. 

How  to  See  Norway.    By  Captain 

J.  B.  Campbell.  With  Map  and  6  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  05. 

Pan  and  the  Pyrenees.    By  Count 

Hexry  Ri'sSKLL,  Member  of  the  Alpine 
Club.     With  2  Maps.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  os. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

P.y  Jons  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.  Second 
Edition,  with  Seven  Wuodcuts  by  E.  Whym- 
per.    Crown  8vo.  price  12«.  Gd. 

Westward  by  Rail ;  the  New  Route 
to  the  East.  By  W.  F.  Rae.  Second  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  with  Map,  price  10*.  Gd. 


Voyages^  ^t. 

Travels  in  the  Central  Cancasos 

-and  Boshan,  including  Visits  to  Anmit  and 
Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz. 
By  Douglas  W.  Ficeshfield.  Sqoare 
crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.,  I85. 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.   Bj 

JosLVH  Gilbert,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the 
*  Dolomite  IMountains.*  With  Map,  Fac- 
simile, and  10  Illustrations.  Imp. 8vo.  31«.  Cc/. 

The  Playground  of  Europe.    By 

Leslie  SrKPiiKX,  late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  With  4  Illustrations  on  Wo-^d 
by  E.  Whymper.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  Gd, 

Zigzagging  amongst  Dolomites; 

with  more  than  300  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  By  the  Author  of  *  How  we  Spent 
the  Summer.'    Oblong  -Ito.  price  lbs. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.  Excur- 
sions through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  C^miola, 
and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
CiiUKCHiLL,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  21*. 

How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  or, 

a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland Jand 
Tyrol  with  some  ^lembers  of  the  Alpixe 
Club.  Third  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong 
4to.  with  about  300  Illustrations,  15». 
Pictures  in  Tyrol  and  EUsewhere. 
From  a  Family  Sketch-Book.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  4to.  with 
many  Illustrations,  21a. 
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BOftten  TraokS;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the  Author  of  *  How 
we  spent  the  Summer.*  With  42  Plates  of 
Sketches.  8vo.  IGs. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  the  Chain 

of  Mont  Blanc,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
18(kJ--18G4.  By  A.  Adams  -  Rkilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  InChiomolithographyon 
extra  stout  drawing  paper  28in.  x  17in. 
price  10«.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  125.  Qd, 

History    of   Discovery    in   onr 

An&tralajtian  Colonies,  Australia,  Tasmxmia, 
and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  William  Uowitt. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  8  Maps,  20«. 

Visits   to   Bomarkable    Places: 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  Author. 
2  voLi.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25s. 


Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  nse 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Charles  Packk. 
Second  Edition,  with  if  aps,  &c.  and  Appen- 
dix.   Crown  8vo.  It.  6d. 

The  Alpine  Guide.    By  John  Ball 

M.R.I  A.  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Qub. 
Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  price  10t.6d, 

Guide  to  tl^e  "WeBtem  Alps,  including 
Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Bosa,  Zermatt,  &c. 
price  St.  Gd. 

Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  including 
all  the  Oberland  District,  price  It.  6d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in 
general,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps, 
price  It.  Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or 
Parts  of  the  Alpine  Guide  may  be  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  price  It.  extra. 

The    Bural    Life    of    England. 

By  William  IIowitt.  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12«.  Qd. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


7amdale;  a  Story  of  Lancashire  life. 
By  a  Lancashire  Man.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  21«. 

The  Burgomaster's   Family;  or, 

Weal  and  Woe  in  a  Little  World.  By 
CiiKisTiNE  MtJLLER.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Sir  J.  G.  Shaw  Lkfevrk,  K.C.B. 
F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  price  6*. 

Popular  Romanoes  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  By  the  Kev.  Gkorqe  W.^Cox,  M.A. 
Author  of  *The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan 
Nations  *  &c  and  Eustace  Hixtoh  Jones. 
Crown  8vo.  lOt.  Gd. 

Tales  of  the  Teutonic  Lands;  a 

Sequel  to  *  Popular  Kumances  of  the  Middle 
Ages.'  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  Ute 
Soh«»lar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxfonl;  and 
Eumtace  IliSTON  Joxes.  Crown  8vo. 
price  10«.  (mL 

Hartland  Forest ;  a  Legend  of  North 

Devon.  By  Mrs.  Brat,  Author  of  *The 
>Vhitc  Hoods,*  •  Life  of  Stothard,*  &c.  Post 
8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  4t.  Gd. 

Hovels  and  Tales.     By  the  Right 

Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  M.P.    Cabinet 
Editions,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown 
8vo.  price  Gt.  each,  as  follows  : — 
Lotiiair,  6«.  Vexetia,  Gt. 

COXIXOSBT,  Gt,  1  Alrot,  Ixiox,  &c.  Gt. 

Sybil,  Gt.  ,  Yoiko  Dike,  &c.  6j. 

Taxcred,  Gt.  I  ViviAX  Gret,  Gt, 

CoxTARnn  Flkmixo,  Ac  6«. 
Henbiktta  Temple,  6«. 


Stories  and  Tales.  By  £.  M.  Sewell. 

Comprising  Amy  Herbert ;  Gertrude ;  the 
Eartt  Daughter  ;  the  Experience  of  Life ; 
Cleve Hall;  Jvort ;  Katharine  Athton ;  Mar- 
garet Percical ;  Laneton  Partonage  ;  and 
Urtula.  The  Ten^  Works  complete  in  Ki^ht 
Volumes,  crown  8vo.  bound  in  leather  nnd 
contained  in  a  Box,  price  Two  Guineas. 

Cabinet   Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  of 

Stories  and  Tales  by  Miss  Sewell  : — 


Amt  Herbert,  2t.  Gd. 
Gertrude,  2s.  Gd. 
Earl's  Daughter, 

2t.Gd. 
Experience  of  Life, 

2s.  6d: 
Cleve  Hall,  2s.  Gd. 
Ivors,  2t.  Gd. 


Katharine  Ashton, 
2t.Gd. 

Margaret    Perci- 
VAL,  8*.  Gd. 

Laneton    Parson- 
age, 3s.  Gd. 

Ursula,  dt.  Gd, 


A  Glimpae  of  the  World.   Fcp.  7«.  Gd, 
Journal  of  a  Home  Life.  Post  8vo.  9t.  6c/. 

After  Life ;  a  Sequel  to  the  'Journal  of  a  Homo 
Life.*    Post  8vo.  10«.  Gd. 

The  Giant ;  a  Witch's  Story  for  English 
Boys.  Edited  by  Miss  Sewell,  Author  of 
•  Amy  Herbert,'  &c    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Wonderftd  Stories  firom  Horway, 

Sweden,  and  Iceland.  Adapted  and  arranged 
by  Julia  Goddard.  With  an  Intioductoiy 
Essay  by  the  Be  v.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 
Six  illttstrataoDS,    Square  post  8vo.  Gt, 

c 
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NEW  WORBLS  publishbd  by  LONGMANS  and  CX>. 


The  Modern  Noyelist's  laibrary. 

Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo.  complete  in  a 

Single  Volume : — 
Melville's    Digbt    Gband,    2s.   boards; 

2s.  Qd.  cloth. 
— Gladiatobs,  2«.  boards ;  [2s.  6d. 

cloth. 
Good  for  Nothing,  2s.  boards ; 

2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Holjubt    House,    2s.   boards; 


2s.  6d.  cloth. 

IirrERPRETER,2«. boards;  2s. Qd. 


cloth. 

Kate   Co>^kntry,  2s.  boards ; 

2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Queek's   Maries,  2s.   boards; 


Tsollopk's   Warden,   1«.  6tL  boards;   2i 
cloth. 


2s.  Qd.  cloth. 


Barchester  Towers,  2s.  boant; 

2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Bramlet-Moore*s    Six    Sisters   of  the 
Valleys,  2s.  boards;  2«.  6cL  doth. 

Becker's  GkkUus  ;  or,  Boman  Seenet  of 
the  Time  of  Augustus.    Post  9yo.  7s.  6d. 

Becker's  Charicles:   BliutratiTe  of 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancietnt  Greeks.    Foit 
8vo.  7s.  6d, 

Tales  of  Ancient  Qreeoe.  Bjthe  Her. 

G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  CoD. 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  price  6*.  6d. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Ballads  and  Lsrrics  of  Old  France; 

with  other  Poems.  By  A.  Lai^o,  Fellow  of 
Merton  CoUege,  Oxford.  Square  fcp.  8vo. 
price  6s. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works, 

with  the  Author's  last  Copyright  Addi- 
tions:— 

Shamrock  Edition,  price  3s.  6<f. 

People's  Edition,  square  cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Library  Edition,  Portrait  &  Vignette,  14s. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  Tenniel's  Edi- 
tion, with  68  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4Lo.  21s. 

Moore's   Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's 

EtUtion,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.    Super-royal  8vo.  31«.  6d. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish 
MelodieSf  with  Maclise's  Illustrations  (as 
above),  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  10s.  Gd. 

La3rs  of  Ancient  Borne ;  with  ivn/ 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay.    16mo.  3s.  Qd. 

ItOTd  Macaulay's  Ijays  of  Ancient 
Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Scuarf.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Ijord  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Scharfs 
Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.   Imp.  16mo.  10s.  Qd. 


Southey's    Poetical   Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition.  Medium  Sro. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

Goldsmith's  Poetical  T^orks,Illiis- 

trated  with  Wood  Engravings  from  Desigci 
by  Members  of  the  Etchino  Club.    lap. 
16mo.  7s.  ed. 
Poems.    By  Jeak  IxaEix)w.     Plftee&th 
Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  5s. 

Poems  by  Jean   In^elow.    With 

nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  Dalzkl 
Brothers,  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 
A  Story  of  Dooniy  and  other  Poems. 
By  Jean  biOELOW.  Third  Edition.  Fcp. 
price  5s. 

Bowdler's    Family     Shakspeare, 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  voL 
large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14s.  or  in  6  pocket  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Horatu  Opera,  Library  Edition,  with 
Copious  English  Notes,  Marginal  Keferences 
and  Various  Readings.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  YoNGE,  M.A.    8vo.  21s. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace ; 

a  Metrical  Translation  into  EngIL»h,  with 
Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord 
Lyttox.  With  Latin  Text.  New  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

The  .SSneid  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  John  Conington,  MA- 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  9s. 
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Rural  Sports  ^r. 


Enoyolopedia  of  Bural  Sporta  ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  Sec.  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
by  Joinc  Leech).    8vo.  21«. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Com- 
plete Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c 
Bf  Mabkhmax.    Fcp.  with  Plates,  5s, 

A  Book  on  Angling:  being  a  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling  in 
every  branch,  including  full  Illustrated 
List)  of  Salmon  Flit-s.  By  Fraxcis  Francis, 
New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  15  other 
Plates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  8vo.  lbs. 

Wiloocks's  Sea-Fisherman:  com- 
prising the  Chief  Methoib  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing  in  the  Britinh  and  other  Seas,  a 
glance  at  Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating.  Second  Ktlition,  enlarged,  with 
80  Woodcuts.    Pobt  8vo.  12$.  6<L 

The   Fly- Fisher's   Entomology. 

By  Alkued  1^>nald5i.  With  coloured 
Representation!)  of  tlie  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  Sixth  Kdition,  with  20  coloured 
Phites.    8vo.  1 1«. 

The  OZy  his  Diseiist'S  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Ksisay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  D»»R«H,N,  M.R,C.VA  Crown 
8to.  with  lUcitrations,  It.  M, 

A  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing  and 

Lameness.  By  Jo«*kpii  Gamgeb,  Veteri- 
nary Surgoon,  forratrly  Lecturer  on  the 
IVinciplcs  and  Practice  of  Farriery  in  the 
New  Veterinary  Colle;(e,  Edinburgh.  8to. 
with  6o  Woodcuts  1^. 


Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Treatise 

on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Curative 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel.  8vo. 
with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  ISs. 

Yoaatt  on  the  Horse*   Revised  and 

enlarged  by  W.  Watsoji,  M.R.C.V.a  8vo. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  6</. 

Tooatt  on  the  Dog.  (By  the  same  Author.) 
8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  &». 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  SroNEnEXOE.  With  73  Wood  En- 
gravings. New  Edition,  revised.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Qd, 

The  Ghrejhonnd.  By  the  same  Author. 
Revised  Edition,  with  24  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds.   Square  crown  8vo.  lOt.  Gd 

The  Setter;  with  Notices  of  the  most 
Eminent  Breeds  now  extant,  Ini«tructiona 
how  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Break ;  Dog 
Shows,  Field  Trials,  and  (ieneral  Manage- 
ment, Ac.  By  Ei>waudLaveuaik.  With 
Two  Portraits  of  Setters  in  Chromolitho- 
graphy.  .  Crown  4to.  price  7s.  Gd. 

Horses  and  Stables.     By  Colonel 

F.  FiTZWYOUASi,  XV.  the  King's  Hussars. 
With  24  Plates  of  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
containing  very  numerous  Figurcj*.  8vo.  16s. 

The  Horse's  Foot^and  how  to  keep 

it  Sound.  By  W.  Milks,  Esq.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion, with  Illustrations.     Imp.  8vo.  Vis.  Gd. 

A  Flein  Treatise  on  Hone-ehoeins*  By 
the  same  Author.  Sixth  Edition,  post  8vo. 
with  Illustrations,  2«.  Gd, 

Bteblea  end  Bteble  Fittings.  By  the  same. 
Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plate^  15s. 

Bemerks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  addressed  to 
I'urchasers.  hy  the  same.  Post  8vo.  Is.  Gd, 


Works  of  Utility  and 


Modem    CkMkery    fbr    Frirate 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tasted  Re- 
ccipU.  By  Eliza  AcTr>!r.  Newly  revised 
and  enlarge!  1 ;  with.  8  Plates,  Figures,  and 
150  WoodcuU    Fcp.  6s. 

Hannder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge and  Library*  of  Reference :  comprising 
an  EngUsh  Dictiuoary  and  Grammar,  Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary, 
Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  Synopsis  of 
the  Peer%se,  Useful  Tables,  Ac  Fcp.  8vo.  Gs, 

OoUieries and  CSoIliers:  sHandbook 

of  the  Law  and  I  needing  Cases  relating 
thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowlkb,  Bsrriater. 
Secocid  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  7s.  Gd, 


General  Information. 

The    Theory   and   Practice   of 

Banking.  By  Uexbt  Dunndto  Macleod, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  ronodeDed.    2  vols.  8vo.  dOs. 

ITOulloch's  Dictionary,  Prac- 
tical, Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  New 
FMition,  revised  throughout  and  convcted 
to  the  Present  Tims ;  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Aatbor.  Edited  by  H.  Q. 
Rbid,  Secretary  to  Mr.  MOiUoch  for  many 
years.    8vo.  price  tts.  cfeth. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing ; 

with  Formnlsi  for  Public  Brewers,  and  In- 
structions for  Private  Families.  By  W. 
Black.    Fifth  Edition.    8to.  10s.  Gd, 
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Chess  Openings .   By  F.  W.  Lonosian, 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Fcp.  8vo.  2«.  Q(L 

The  Law  of  Nations  Considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities.  By 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo. 
80*.  or  separately,  Pabt  I  Feace,  12*. 
Part  II.  ITar,  18». 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 

ment  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By 
Thoias  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  6*. 

The  Maternal   Management   of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Thomas 
Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  5#. 

How  to  Nurse   Sick  Children; 

containing  Directions  which  may  be  found 
of  service  to  all  who  have  charge  of  the 
Toung.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  (kt. 

Hotes  on  Hospitals.    By  Flo&bncb 

NiGHTn?GALE.  Third  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  13  Plans.    Post  4to.  ISt, 


Notes  on  Iiying-In  Institutions; 

with  a  Proposal  for  Organising  an  Instito- 
tion  for  Training  Midwlves  and  Midwiferr 
Nurses.  By  Florence  Nightixgalz. 
With  5  Plans.     Square  crown  8vo. 7*.$d. 

The  Cabinet   Ijawyer ;   a  Popukr 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Ciril, 
Criminal,  and  ConstitntionaL  Twenty-third 
Edition,  corrected  and  brought  up  to  the 
Present  Date.    Fcp.  8vo,  price  7*.  6dL 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  As- 

ccrtxuning  the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold, 
and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c. ; 
the  Public  Funds  ;  Annual  Average  Face 
and  Interest  on  Consols  from  1731  to  1867; 
Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical, 
Trigonometrical  Tables,  &c.    Post  Svo.  lUt. 

Fewtner's  Comprehensive  Speci- 
fier; a  Guide  to  the  Practical  SpedficatioB 
of  every  kind  of  Building-Artificer's  Work: 
with  Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and 
Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-Notes,  and 
Index.  Edited  by  W.  Touxo.  Aidiitect. 
Crown  8vo.  6». 


Periodical  Publications. 


The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Cri- 
tical Journal,  published  Quarterly  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October.  8vo.  price 
65.  each  Number. 

Ifotes  on  Books :  An  Analysis  of  the 
Works  publLshed  during  each  Quarter  by 
Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.  The  object  is  to 
enable  Bookbu3''ers  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion regarding  the  various  works  as  is  usu- 
ally afforded  by  tables  of  contents  and  ex- 
planatory prefaces.   4to.  Quarterly.  Gratis. 


Eraser's  Magazine.    Edited  bj  Juas 

Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  New  Series, 
published  on  the  1st  of  each  Month.  8to. 
price  2*.  6d.  each  Number. 

The  Alpine  Journal ;  A  Becord  of 

Mountain  Adventure  and  Scientific  Obsw- 
vation.  By  Members  of  the  Alpine  Gab. 
Edited  by  Leslie  Stevhen.  Published 
Quarterly,  May  81,  Aug.  31,  Nov.  30,  Feb. 
28.    8vo.  price  Is.  Gd.  each  Number. 


Knowledge  for  the   Young. 


TheStepping  Stone  toKnowledge: 

Containing  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Miscellaneous 
Subjects,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Infant 
Winds.  By  a  Mother.  New  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.     ISmo.  price  1*. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Geography: 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  Geographicid  Subjects.  18mo.  1«. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  English  History: 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  the  History  of  England.     Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Bible  Know- 
ledge :  Contsdning  several  Hundred  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.     18mo.  1*. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Biography: 
Cor.taining  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
AnsTvers  on  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and 
Women.     18mo.  Is. 


Second  Series  of  the  Stepping 

Stone  to  Knowledge :  containing  upwards 
of  Eight  Hundred  Questions  and  Answtrs 
on  Miscellaneous  Subjects  not  contained  in 
the  FiusT  Series.     18 mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  French  Pronun- 
ciation and  Conversation  :  Containing  seve- 
ral Hundred  Questions  and  Answers.  By 
Mr.  P.  Sadleu.     18mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Snglish  Qram- 
mar :  Containing  several  Hundred  Questions 
and  Answers  on  English  Grammar.  By 
^Ir.  r.  Sadler.     18mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Natural  History: 
Vektebuate  or  Backboned  Aximals. 
Part  I.  Mammalia  ;  Part  II.  Birds^  Rep- 
tiles, Fishes.    18mo.  1».  each  Part. 
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GKXBT'B£thl03  or  Aristotle B 

ilome  Politics t 

□TanrThoiiEhUora  Couiitir  FUKon 7 

Qmj'nAnBtomj....                   \\ 

GttirFis'sMgcbniiiiidTrigDnDmolry  ....  0 

GBTFrixn'Bl^uuJaniiiDtidi                     14 

GbcftS  on  CorrelatiQU  of  PhyniciJ  Portai  . ,  s 

GuBBET'a  CliBptota  of  French  Hutorj  ....  i 

QwtLl'il  Encjclopicdia  of  Architecture  ....  13 


BASTWia'BHumanlesoC  Nature 

rolarWurld  

Stnsml  it!  Living  Wondo™..., 


id  Corwipondpnco      g 


HoDOsoH'B  Time  mid  SpMe I 

Theory  uf  Practico  J 

HoLT.iMi's  Eooollertiom 1 

IloLMEs'B  SiirgicaJTrfatinculofChildran,.  II 

System  of  SuisciT II 

H0BHB8  Introduction  to  Ibc Scriptore*  ..   U 

Hoirire  Spent  the  ituoimcr     II 
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Rural  Li/o  or  Eogland a 
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ml  11 
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Jlaliuiialisn I 

Leaders  of  Public  OpliiioD 4 

LciiurcHoiin  in  Town,  by  A.  K.  D.E ; 

Lesaons  or  Middle  Arc.  by  A.  K.  il.  a    ....  7 
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Macacult's  (Lord)  Speeches 6 

Works 1 

HACLXOD's.Principlos  of  Political  Philosophy  6 

Dictionary  of  Politicml  Bconomy  5 

'-  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking  19 

McCuLLOCH's  Dictionary  of  Commerce  ....  19 

Haocire's  Lif8  of  Father  Mathew 4 

PiusUL 15 

Vankind,  their  Origin  and  Destiny 10 

MAinr  150*8  England  and  Christendom  ....  1.^ 

Marcet'b  Natural  Philovophy  9 

Makskall'b  Physiology 12 

Majuiimav'b  History  of  India  S 

-Life  of  Harelock  6 

Mastivsau's  EndcATours  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life  16 

1Iabsi50bsed'8  History  of  the  Reformation  S 

BIathbwb  on  Colonial  Question   2 

MAUirDXB's  Biographical  Treasury 6 

Geographical  Treasury ^ 

'— Histortoil  Treasury  S 

Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury  10 

Treasury  of  Knowledge 19 

— —^  Treasury  of  Natural  History  ..  10 

M  AXWBLL'8  Theory  of  H«at 9 

Mat's  Constitutional  Hi&tory  of  England. .  1 

Melville'b  DigUy  Grand 18 

General  Bounce 18 

GhKiistani 18 

Good  for  Nothing  18 

— Holmhy  House 18 

^Interpreter  18 

Kate  Coventry 18 

Queen's  Maries  18 

Mbbdblbsohb'b  Letters  4 

Mbbitals's  Fall  of  thv  Roman  Republic  . .  S 

— — ^— ^—  Romans  under  tlie  Empire  S 

MxRRiriELD's  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration  8 

^— — ^— ^—  M  agnetium 

and  EvKRS's  Navigation  8 

Mctetabd's  Group  of  Englinhmen 4 

MiLXS  on  Horn's  Foot  and  Horse  Shoeing .  19 

on  Horses'  T««th  and  Stables  19 

Mill  (J.)  on  the  Mind 6 

Mill  (J.  8.)  on  Liberty 5 

— — -  Subjection  of  Women    6 

'                  on  R^prrsmtatiTe  Ooremment  5 

on  Utilitarianism   6 

'•  Dissertations  and  Discussions S 

Political  Bconomy    ft 

System  of  Lo)ric 6 

Hamilton's  Philosophy 6 

Millib'b  Elements  of  Chemistry u 

' Inorgaiiic  Cbenistry    9 

MxTcnxLL's  Manualof  Arrhltecture IS 

Manual  of  Assaying 14 

MosrsBLL's  Beatitudes 16 

His  Presence  not  his  Memory. .  16 

'Spiritual  Songs*    16 

MooBB's  Irish  Melodips 18 

UlURookh  18 

Poetical  Works 18 

MoBXLL'B  in(*ments  of  Psychology   6 

Mental  PtiUosophy 6 

MotuiAB's  Christian  (.liurch 8 

MCllbb'b   (Max)  Chips  fh>m   a  German 

Workabop  7 

-^— ^  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 

6 

-  (K.  O.)  Literalura  oT  Aadent 

S 


MxTBCHiBOif  on  Lirer  Complaints 18 

M  cub's  Langxiago  and  Literature  of  Greece     S 


Nash's  Compendium  of  the  Praycr-Book  . .  14 
New  Testament  Ilhistrated  with  Wood  En- 

gravings  from  the  Old  Masters  12 

NBWMAir's  History  of  his  Religious  Opinion?  6 

NiOHTivoALB  on  Hospitals  20 

— — -  Lying-In  Institutions  . .  20 

NiLSSOB's  Scandinaria 10 

NoRTucoTT  on  Lathes  and  Turning   IS 

Notes  on  Books 20 

Odlibo's  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry  . .  11 

Outlines  of  Chemistry  11 

Owbh's  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy of  Vertebrate  Animals 9 

Lectures  on  the  Invertebrata 9 

Packb's  Guide  to  the  Pyrenees 17 

Paobt'8  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology   ..  10 

Pbrbira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica. ...  12 

Perkixo's  Churches  and  Creeds 14 

Pbwther'8  Comprehensive  Specifier 20 

Pictures  in  Tyrol 16 

Piessb's  Art  of  Perfumery 14 

Platbr-Frowd'8  California 16 

Prbkdbroast's  Mastery  of  Languages  ....  6 

Prbscott's  Scripture  Diflicultics IS 

Prescnt-Day  Thoughts,  by  A.  K.  H.  B 7 

Proctor's  Astroniomical  Essays 8 

Orbs  around  Vs 8 

Plurality  of  Worlds 8 

Saturn  8 

-^—  Scientific  Esssjs  if 

StarAtUs 8 

8tarDepths    8 

Sun 8 

Public  Schools  AtUs  8 
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